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REPORT 


Of a Committee appointed to ascertain the feasibility of esta- 
blishing a Steam Communication between India and Great 
Britain, 

The Committee appointed to determine the best mode of 
effecting the Establishment of a regular steam communica- 
tion between Bombay and Suez, and from Alexandria to 
Malta, or some other part in the Mediterranean, after care- 
fully considering the valuable information given them by 
Captain Wilson, of the Honorable Company’s Steamer Hugh 
Lindsay, and that obtained from other sources, are unani- 
mously of opinion that the communication if opened and per- 
severed in, will be eventually profitable. 

The Committee therefore recommend an appeal to the Bri- 
tish and Native community of India, to raise by voluntary 
subscription, a sum equal to the cost of one Vessel, as tile 
only means now left of accomplishing a regular and effective 
communication by steam. The Committee are of opinion, 
that until a constant steam communication with Suez has 
been fairly set. on foot, any expectation of establishing the 
connecting link betwixt Alexandria and Malta would be pre- 
mature, but the tenor of the correspondence between parties 
in England and the public authorities, recently published in 
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the Bombay Courier, warrants an assurance on the part of 
the Committee, that this measure would speedily follow on 
the success of the plan now submitted. 

The Committee have not thought it proper to make any 
application to Government for the assistance which will be 
required from them, until their plans are more matured ; 
but they rely with confidence on meeting with every as- 
sistance and support from the authorities in India. The 
great increase of revenue in the post office Department, 
from the postage of letters from different parts of India, 
will alone be a matter of some importance, but at the same 
time, the smallest of the many advantages which the Indian 
Government will reap from the proposed Establishment of 
steam communication. From the information the Com- 
mittee have obtained, they have every reason to believe 
that a most efficient vessel will not cost more than the sum 
stated in the accompanying prospectus, and judging from 
the distinguished liberality of the Jndian community the 
Committee anticipate little difficulty in raising funds suf- 
ficient for the objects in view. The annual expenditure 
will scarcely under any circumstances exceed the sum nam- 
ed, as it allows a large amount for the current repairs and 
expences of the vessel, and any unforeseen accident is 
guaranteed by the Insurance proposed to be effected. 

The estimate of the annual receipts, the Committee consi- 
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der as near the mark as such a calculation, will admit of, sub- 
ject as it must be to the support of the public. At the same 
time, the Committee cannot omit stating it as their firm opi- 
nion that the receipts of the Boat will rapidly increase with 
good management and regular voyages, and that in the course 
of time many sources o{ profit will spring up which at pre- 
sent are little anticipated. 

Of these the principal may be found in the conveyance of 
respectable native Pilgrims to and from Judda, and in the 
numbers of Civil and Military officers of this country, who 
will gladly avail themselves of a regular and certain communi- 
cation with the Sled Sea Ports, to visit on furlough the attrac- 
tive and healthy regions of Egypt and Syria from November 
to March. No where else, within the limits prescribed by the 
absentee Regulations, can so extensive and beneficial a change 
of climate be attained in so agreeable a manner, or on so 
economical terms, after having spent little more money 
than would have been required for a Passage to the Cape, 
not to say any thing of the return passage, and the enormous 
expences of Jiving there, contrasted with the difficulty of 
spending money in Egypt. By remaing during one intermediate 
trip of the Steamer to Egypt, the whole country from the borders 
of Abyssinia to Alleppo, with the splendid monuments of anti- 
quity of Syria and Egypt, Damascus, Palmyra, Balbec 
Jerusalem, Cairo and the Pyramids, Dendera, Thebes, 
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Phile, and Mount Sinai might be visited for one tenth 
part of the expence, with far less danger, and in nearly the 
same period that would he necessary to cross the continent 
of India from Bombay to Calcutta, and back again, or for 
a visit to the Neilgheiries. During the whole of which, the 
Absentee’s Indian time of service will not only be untouched, 
but he will continue to receive his Indian allowances. 

When all the advantages afforded by this communication 
are taken into consideration, the Committee feel confident 
that there is scarcely an individual of the British Commu- 
nity on the Indian continent, who will not give his mite to- 
wards its establishment, and that their present appeal to the 
Public will meet with that liberality, which a measure of 
such importance deserves. To the Native Population of In- 
dia a steam communication will afford the most decided 
advantages, as it must bring them into so much closer con- 
tact with Great Britain ; the Committee therefore, trust they 
will come forward in support of the present plan with the 
liberality and public spirit characteristic of the wealthy and 
well informed portion of this respectable body. 



ESTIMATE FOR THREE VOYAGES EACH YEAR, TO AND 

FROM SUEZ. 


Annual Expenditure. 

Cost of 1,260 Tons of Coal, calculated to be used in 3 dou- 
ble trips at an average of 10 tons per day, and 42 days 
Steaming — - 

500 tons at Its. 20 \ 

700 “ at 40 5 — 

Pay of Captain, 2 Mates, 3 Engineers, and crew and fire- 
men : in all Rupees 2,000 per month — , 

Expences of victualling the crew.. 

Table money at Rupees 6,000 jier double voyage™ 

Insurance on 3 voyages at 9 per cent — ; . 

Godowns and Storekeepers at 3 Ports 

Expences of Landing and Shipping 

Coals, Pilots and small charges at Rupees 200 per voyage^. 
Charges of Management, and on receipt of Lacs at 5 per 

cenL~~~~~ — . — — ~ — — i — . 

Small repairs of Machinery and Vessel, and cost of Oil, Tal- 
low, &C 

Interest on cost of coals &c. and unforeseen expences, proba- 
bly — — — — 

Rupees 

Annual Receipts. 


40,400 

24,000 

2,000 

18,000 

13,500 

5.000 

4.000 
600 

7,500 

5.000 

10,000 

1,30,000 


Passage money of 75 Passengers, or an average only 25 
Passengers each double trip, at Rs. 1,000^^^^^^^^^ 


75,000 
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Postage of 5,000 Letters at the low rate of Rs. 2 per sin- 
gle Letter of 15,000 Letters, per annum 

Government Dispatches, Newspapers, freight of Specie, 

Extra Luggage of Passengers, &c. &c — 

Supposed Profits beyond the Cost of Coals arising from 
short trips in the neighbourhood of Bombay, freight of 

specie to the Northward, & c. £cc,~.. — ~~ — — 

Rupees 


30,00$ 


15,000 


10,000 

1,30,000 


The following is the amended Prospectus differing in some 
points from that formerly published. 

Prospectus of a plan for raising by voluntary Donations 
a sum sufficient for the purchase of a Steam Boat to navigate 
between Bombay and Suez. 

Cost of 2 Forty Horse power Engines, Copper Boilers and 
spare Machinery, which it will be necessary to have in 

case of accident ^68,000, or about Rs. 90,000 

Expence of freight and putting up the Machinery in Bom- 
bay j£ 1,800, or about Rs. 20,000 

Cost of building a Vessel of 270 tons in Bombay ready for 

sea with stores, &c. Rs. 55,000 

Rupees 1 ,65,009 


To cover the approximate cost of a Steam Boat it is sup- 
posed that subscriptions can be raised at the three Presiden- 
cies equal to the following amount. 
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20 Subscribers at 1,000 Rs. each 20,000 

60 do at 600 do 25,000 

300 do. 100 do * 30,000 

400 do, 50 do 20,000 

1.000 do. 20 do 20,000 

5.000 do. 10 do 50,000 

Rupees 1 ,65,000 


To avoid delay as much as possible it is proposed that 
whenever the subscriptions in India reach the sum of one 
Lac, orders should be forwarded to England for the purchase 
of the necessary Engines, &c. or of a Steam Boat ready for 
sea, as may be considered best for the Interest of the public 
by the Committee, which the subscribers, — at a General Meet- 
ing to be held for that purpose — may hereafter appoint. In 
either case whether the Boat is built in Bombay or in En- 
gland the difference in the cost cannot be great. The Com- 
mittee* are of opinion that the subscriptions which may be 
raised in Europe will more than compensate for any possible 
deficiency in the Indian subscriptions. As an inducement 
for the public to subscribe liberally toward the support of so 
desirable an object, it is proposed that subscribers of Rupees 
100 and upwards, shall be considered as Proprietors of the 
property in the proportion of each individual subscription, 
of and. above that, and further, that all subscriptions in India, 
of Rupees 1,000 or upwards, will give a claim to one free 
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passage to, or from Suez, provided those subscriptions are 
paid before the 1st September in India, and within three 
months after the publication of this prospectus in England. 
Such an arrangement would encrease the subscribers very 
considerably without affecting the receipts of the Steamer. 
All subscriptions are to be invested in Company’s paper 
when the amount is Rupees 5,000, and to be repaid to the sub- 
scribers in case it may be found impracticable to carry the 
present or some other plan into execution, deducting the ex- 
pence of the management. 

AT THE MEETING. 

The Secretary of the Commiittee noticed the alteration 
which has been introduced into the Prospectus and Esti- 
mate of Receipts and Disbursements since they had 
appeared in the journals of the Presidency, and pro- 
ceeded to explain on what grounds the Committee^ look- 
ed to the letters as a principal source of profi^^They 

\ 

had fixed the average number of letters on the lowest 
computation at 15,000 annually, when the export and im- 
port of European correspondence of Bombay alone amount- 
ed annually to more than 70,000 — and the whole Indian 
'Correspondence to and from Europe to above 500,000 ; and 
it was plain, if this communication was established, it must 
force all this correspondence into this chann^j^gjp meeting 
however, objections winch might still be urged, the most 
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essential thing to be noticed was, that whatever money might 
be subscribed, must be safe up to a certain point. The Public 
would not be subscribing to support the experiments of any ad- 
venturer — nor throwing away their money as a premium for 
any successful individual enterprise. Whatever might be 
subscribed, would be entrusted to the control of gentlemen 
well known among them, and the money would be recover- 
able, if this plan was not, or no pi n was commenced on : byt 
the moment the vessel was built, launched, and on her way 
to Egypt, they must abide the result for any return to their 
subscription— it would then take the form of a donation, 
given to accomplish one of the greatest achievements of mo- 
dem enterprise and civilization. If it was an object, which 
it certainly would be, for subscribers to realize again the 
sums which they would liberally bestow, he had not the 
slightest doubt but that they would be most amply repaid. 

UKSOI.IJTIONS PASSED AT TI1E MEETING. 

1st. — Moved by Mr. BeVitrc and seconded by Mr. Adam, — 
That the liepoit just now read, be adopted, as containing the 
sentiments of the present meeting, who unanimously approve 
of the plan for c arrying on the Steam communication, set 
forth in the Committee’s Prospectus. 

2d. — Proposed by Mr. Farquharson and seconded by Mr. 
Nicol, —That the following Gentlemen form the effective Coril- 
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mittee, who, 'with the subscribers of 500 Rupees, or upwards 
as Donatory Members, shall have the entire uncontrolled 
management of this undertaking, with power to fill up 
any vacancy occurring in their body, or to add to their num- 
ber, using discretionary powers to carry into effect the pro- 
posal of the Prospectus or not,. 

Mr. Wedderburn, Col. Frederick, 

Capt. Cogan, Mr. G. Adam, 

Mr. Hadow, Mr. Greenhill, 

Mr. L. Grant, Capt. McGillivray, 

Mr. C. Stewart, The Superintendant of the 

Mr. Menzies, Indian Navy. 

Capt. Wilson, I. N. Dr. Wallace, 

Dr. Walker. Mr. Money, 

Mr. Bax, 


TCowroj oe Janiset jee ) Sh; Builders . 

Curse tjee Kustonijee > 1 

3d. — Proposed by Captain Wilson, andsecondedby Captain 
Cogan, — That the Head authorities at the different stations 
under the three Presidencies be addressed by the Committee, 
who shall send them copies of the Prospectus, soliciting their 
aid in obtaining and forwarding subscriptions to the Trea- 


surers. 

4tli. — Proposed by Mr. Bruce, seconded by Mr. M. West, 
— That Remingtonand Co. be Treasurers. 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


(THE FOLLOWING SUBSCRIPTIONS WERE OBTAINED AT THE MEETING .J 

Sir Herbert Compton... 

■Jagonnuthjee Sunkersett . 

Manuckjee Cursetjee... ... 

Bomanjee llormasjee and Brothers... 

Jarasetjee Jeejeebhoy by C. J 

Cursetjee .Tamsetjee... ... 

Mahomed Alee Rogay... 

Dhackjee Dadajcc } 

J. Beckwith and Co. } 

Davidass Hurjeewandass... ... 

Cursetjee Rustomjee... — 

Nowrojce Jemsctjee... 

Cusetjee Ardaseer and Co.... ... . 

Mahomed Ibrahcem Mukba... 

Editor of the Hulkaniand Vurtman... 

Major T. Powell... 

11. C. Money 

J. Farisli... 

Captain J. II. Wilson... 

J. Walker... ... ... ... ... 

T'urdonjee Limjee,for llinsliaw Furdonjee with 
of a free Passage... 

C. T. Woher... 

Dan Miicleod... ... 

Col. Bair 

Major Hicks... 

V. Kemball 

C'apt.. Biden... 

Chas. FiUrov... ... ... 


Rs. 

1,000 

... 

1,000 

... 

100 

... 

500 

... 

1,000 

... 

50fl 

... 

1,000 

... 

500 

... 

500 

... 

500 

... 

500 

... 

500 

... 

200 

... 

100 

... 

100 

... 

100 

... 

500 

... 

150 

... 

200 


1,000 


loo. 


100 

• •• 

200 

••• 

1Q0 


150 

• • • 

100 

• •• 

100 
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Remington and Co...* 

Adam Skinner and Co.... 

R. Wallace... ... ••• 

X G. Griffith, 

Capel A. H. Tracy... — 

Gisborne, Menzies and Co.... 

G. Ashburner... 

Forbes and Co.... 

G. Simpson... 

Colonel Sullivan... 

W . Calvert... ... ... ... • 

CaJ&f&m Cogan 

Captain Swanson... 

James Henderson, by J. Wedderburn... 
W. R. Morris, by Do... 

D. Grcenliill, by Do 

J. Wedderburn 

W. C. Bruce ... 

J. D. DeVitre 

M. West... ... ... ... ... 

L. R. Reid... 

Ritchie Stewart and Co... 

Thomas Jefferies 

F. Leggett 

Roger De Faria and Co 

Sliapoorjec Sorabjee Ruttonjce Patell... 

George Smyttan 

Lewis Collett 

C. S. Stewart... 

J. Crawford, I. N... 

E. Frederick... 


1,500 
1,500 
. 500 
10Q 
100 
1,000 
300, 
1,500 
100 
100 
100, 
20ft 
10Q 
500 
500 
10U 
500 
10O 
30ft/ 
10ft. 
10ft 
1,50ft 
50ft 
100 
500 
50ft 
100 . 
50Q 
1 , 000 ^ 

> 250 
200 . 
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* . 

J. Scott • •1 ... ••• •«# •** ft* roo 

Thomas McCurtli^ *•• ... ... ... ... 100 

W. Nicol and Co*... ... ... ... ... -1,000 

Jahangeer Nusserwanjee Wadia... ... ... ... 500 

13. L. Sum*** ... ... ... ... ... 500 

Arthur Hornby ... ... ••• ... ... ... 100 

McGregor Edmond and Co ... ... ... ... 500 

Furgusson Turner and Co... ... f ». ... ... ljOOO 

II. F. Owen... ... ... ... ... ... 100 

Manackjee Nowrojee Wadia... *.» ... 500 

P. W. I.eGeyt... •»* *»« *•« 100 
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My Lord, 

Nearly three years hAve elapsed since a select committee of the 
House of Commons, after receiving a voluminous mass of evidence, 
declared in their report, 44 that, steam navigation between Bombay and 
Suez having in live successive seasons been brought to the test of 
experiment, it was expedient that measures be Immediately taken for 
the regular, establishment of steam communication with India by the 
Bed Sea, the expense of the establishment to be shared equally by the 
East India Company and His Majesty's Government ; that s tea pi com- 
munication with India by the Persian Gulf and the Euphrates was 7to( 
broutrlit to thp test of experiment ; that it was desirable it should be 
brought to such test, and that a grant of 2Q,Q0Q/. be nia<le by Parlia T 
ment for that purpose.” 

Of these two suggestions of the select committee, the latter alone 
lias been acted upon by Government ; the untried route has beep 
brought to the desired test, — -the experiment has been made, and the 
result lias not been satisfactory. Meanwhile the leading recommendation 
of the committee, that immediate measures should be taken for til? 
regular establishment of steam communication with India by the Red 
Sea, — that route having been repeat cuTy and successfully tried, — ha# 
been suffered to remain a dead letter. 

From the beginning the great body of the commercial community 
in the East was averse from the route by the Euphrates. From their 
local knowledge they were impressed with the persuasion that such an 
experiment ?otdd not be attended with permanent success. But even 
were such a course practicable, they felt that it would not attain those 
purposes which such an establishments sho\ild fulfil. Nevertheless the 
result o.f that experiment has been patiently awaited, an anxious solici- 
tude being entertained that in the mean while measures would be taken 
to establish that line of communication, of the practicability of which 
the committee did not express, and in fact could not entertain any doubt. 
Although, in the long interval which has elapsed, they observed mouth 
after month and year, after year to roll on, and His Majesty’# Govern- 
ment still passive, they have been most reluctant to believe that it. was 
inteuded to disregard the recommendation of parliament, and to leave 
tin; means of intercommunication with the East in the same statu in 
which the early enterprize of the Portuguese had placed them- 

'Vhey feel now, however, that they ought not to continue longer 
silent, ^offerers from this state of inaction or neglect. r l hey feel that it 
is due, not to India only, but to Great Britain itself, to urge by all the 
means wrthin their power the immediate realization of the recommenda- 
tion o! the parliamentary committee o.f 1831, by “the establishment 
of a regular line, pf stea,m communication with India, by way of the 
Red Sea.” 

In addressing vour Lordship on. this subject, f do not presume to 
think that personally I have any title to expect your, attention. But 
when I assure 3 * our Lordship that the measure which I now advocate is 
the object of the most anxious wishes of the whole mercantile commu- 
nity of India, 1 feel that 1 have a claim to your attention, which you w ill 
not overlook, and that claim will not be rendered less strong by the 
consideration, that those sentiments and wishes are shared by the whole 
population of India, native as well as British. 

There are some measures which go.vcmnxent will adopt only when 



the feeling of those to be affected by them is strongly expressed in 
their favour. If the present be one of them, abundant manifestation of 
the sentiments of the people of the East, as well as of those at home who 
are connected with India, has been furnished. For thirteen years has 
the commercial community of Calcutta supplicated for ^ this improve- 
xncnt ; and extensive subscriptions have been raised in aid of it, to 
which native princes and merchants have liberally .contributed in c.oin- 
} non with ojur own fellow subjects. 

It is m impossible even for a moment to contemplate this measure 
without being impressed with the number, variety and magnitude of 
the advantages which would arise from it. Onr empire in the East 
contains one hundred millions of souls, the subjects and dependent allies 
of Great Britain. By the present means of communication, their dis- 
tance from us is not less than Uio thirds of the circumference of the 
globe. By the proposed measure that distance would be reduced to 
less than one-third of its present amount : a virtual change of geogra- 
phical position would be effected. 

A commerce amounting (exclusive of the China trade), to nine 
millions annually, would receive that stimulus which commerce always 
receives from increased facility of com muni cation.. A correspondence, 
the daily amount of which elusive of larger despatches), is, even 
under the disadvantage of being carried round more than halt the globe, 
not less than a thousand Jotters, would be expedited and proportionately 
augmented,. An army of three hundred thousand men in British pay, 
now removed beyond those limits which admit of that communication 
with home which is necessary for the due maintenance of discipline, 
would be brought under the bcuciicial influence and immediate control 
of the home government. 

But great ns these advantages may be, they are not the most im- 
portant national results which would ensue from the proposed measure. 
The same means by which correspondence with the East would be expe- 
dited, will also afford equally increased fa eiliries for personal intercourse. 
A voyage of several months, exposed to all the dangers of the Southern 
Ocean, and to the inclemencies of protracted tropical navigation, is a 
barrier to personal intercourse between distant people, which will be 
overcome only in cases of extreme need. But when the road to India 
lies along the shores of Europe, e ver the quiet waters of the Mediterra- 
nean, and amid the splendid monuments of antiquity which adorn 
Egypt; and when, withaj, the time of the passage shall be almost reduc- 
ed front months to weeks ; great, indeed would be the comparative extent 
of personal intercourse which must ensue. That every increased expe-r 
dition and facility given to the transport of passengers is followed by a 
more than proportionally' increased amount of intercourse, is a fact sq 
generally established that it may’ be considered as assuming the charac- 
ter of a distinct statistical law. The effect produced by the establish- 
ment of steamers between various points .on the coasts of these countries, 
ns well as between this country and different parts of the continent, may 
be adduced as an example of this. But by far the most remarkable in- 
stances are those afforded by the effects of railway communication, com- 
pared with the previous communication upon turnpike roads. In every 
case without a single exception where a railway has been constructed ber 
tween two distant plaees, the intercourse in passengers has increased in a 
proportion ot pot less than four to one ; nor can this be ascribed to the 
reduced cost of transport, alone, since in cases where the cost has been 
increased, tlip same increase of intercourse lias taken place. It i9, ip 



• fact, nscribable to the inducement which increased o ped it! on presents to 
persons wiio would otherwise attain their object by correspondents and 
agents. If, then, analogy derived from unvaried experience Le of any 
value, and if inferences from it bt justifiable, I would here be eutifcled to 
assume not only that all tliose'who now pass between this country and 
India by the route of the Cape would, on the establishment of steam com* 
uuiiiicutioij by the lieil Sea, adopt the latter route , but that vast num- 
bers who now never attempt, the voyage at all would perform it; that an 
enormously increased number of persons would pass between the two 
countries ; that the wealthy and enlightened classes of the native popu- 
lation of India would visit this country, and that a reciprocal desire would 
be manifested among ourselves to visit the East. Much of what is now 
transacted in each country by correspondence would be then transacted 
personally ; and that diffusion of knowledge, and that spread of liberal 
principle* would ensue, which always attended the intercourse of a less, 
with a more civilized people. 

These are topics which it might be expedient to enlarge upon were 
it my purpose merely to excite public feeling in favour of the measure. 
In addressing your Lordship the slightest allusion to them is sufficient. 

If we except the recent application of the steam engine to the trans- 
port of passengers on railways, there isHione of the numerous ways in 
which that machine has ministered to the uses of the human race which 
has undergone a more steady and rapid course of improvement than its 
application to the propulaion of vessels over the sea. There are even 
now iu a progressive state several important improvements, by which its 
efficiency in navigation will be materially augmented ; and if the com- 
mittee of 1834, from the evidence then laid before them, and from the 
fact of voyages being made by the Hugh JAudsag during five successive 
seasons, saw reason to be satisfied of the practicability of the measure, 
how much more forcibly would they now impress their recommendation 
on Government having before them the extended and improved state of 
the art of steam navigation, and the fact that the voyages by steam be- 
tween India and Egypt have continued to be successfully made, under 
the disadvantages of inadequate vessels and defective arrangements at 
the necessary stations and depots. 

Nothing but that state of passive acquiescence generated by a long 
habit of following a certain course, could reconcile a people so commer- 
cial and so locomotive as the English to be confined to llic: route to India 
by the Cape, since the art of transport by land and water has receiv- 
ed those astonishing accessions which have been recently conferred 
upon it by the steam engine. The distance from Falmouth to this 
nearest port of India by the Mediterranean and the lied .Sea is 8300 
miles, of which there are not 200 miles of land, and that through the do- 
minions of a friendly power. The distance usually traversed by sailing 
vessels in the voyage by the Cape is about 10,000 miles. How strong 
must be the force of habit, which reconciles us to such a circuit to reach 
a place not 6.000 miles distant! — Ilow overruling must that necessity be 
which sends persons and correspondence a voyage equal to two-thirds 
of the circumference of the globe, to carry them loss than one-fourth o'f 
that space ! Prhna facie y then, my Lord, the question is not, why per- 
sons and correspondence should be sent direct to India by the Hed Sea, 
but why for such a purpose the present preposterously circuitous route 
should be still persevered in. 

In order to place in a clear light the practicability of establishing 
a regular and permanent line of steam communication with India by 
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the ’Red Sea, and to explain the arrangements whlfch trill best contri- 
bute to attain the object sought by the great bulk of the commercial 
bontmumty, it will be necessary to consider the relative position, the 
comparative commerce, the amount of correspondence, and extent of 
personal intercourse with the different points in India with, which -a 
communication with thi9 country is at present maintained. The points 
are, — 

First , — The chief presidency and the seat bf the supreme govern- 
tnent, Calcutta, situate at the northernmost point of the eastern coast 
bf India. 

Skbondly, — Madras, situated also on the Eastern coast, 765 miles 
south of Calcutta; 

Thirdly , — Bombay, situated on the western coast, in a direction 
nearly due east from the southernmost part of the Red Sea, and there- 
fore the nearest port bf India by that route. And 

Fourthly , — The Island of Ceylon, situated south of the most 
southern point of India. 

Of these, by far the largest amount of intercourse of every kind is 
maintained, as may naturally be expected, with Calcutta. Of 309,000 
letters, which pass annually through the post office between Great 
Britain and India (including Ceylon), 170,000 are with Calcutta, 7 1,000 
with Madras, 54,000 with Bombay, and 12,500 with Ceylon. Of about 
3200 passengers annually between Great Britain and India, about 1450 
are with Calcutta, 1050 with Madras, 6000 with Bombay, and 100 with 
Ceylon. Estimating the Commerce at nine millions annually, the amount 
with Calcutta may be taken at five millions and a half, with Bom Lay 
two millions and a half, and with Madras one million. 

These results may therefore be fairly assumed to represent the exigen- 
cies of the different ports of India for the improved means of communi- 
cation with this country now proposed. 

TUB COMPREHENSIVE SCHEME. 

As in Europe, and more especially in Great Britain, the transport 
of persons and despatches can generally be effected with greater ex- 
pedition by land than by sea, it might be inferred that the most effec- 
tual arrangement by which the desired ends could be attained would 
be to establish a line of steamers communicating with Bombay, that 
being tire best harbour in India, and the nearest port to the Red Sea. 
As such an arrangement has been already contemplated, and would 
tiecessarily and justly be countenanced and approved by all parties 
unacquainted with the peculiar circumstances attending inland travel- 
ling in India, it will be necessary here to lay before your Lordship the 
objections to it. Iudeed, I feel that I may distinctly and emphatically 
assure your Lordship, that such an arrangement would be regarded by 
the whole mercantile community, save the limited number whose in- 
terests are confined to the particular port of Bombay, with feelings of 
the most unmixed concern and disappointment. 

Nothing can be more defective than the means of . internal commu- 
nication by land carriage in India. The country is scantily intersected 
by roads, and the few which exist are of the very worst description. 
Neither is there any ground for hoping that future improvement will re- 
move this defect. The climate opposes so many and serious obstructions 
to land travelling, that even if good roads were constructed little increase 
of intercourse by them could be expected. At one season, the periodi 
col rains would totally obstruct travelling : and ut another, the iiitoie- 



table heat would render it impossible, except at night. These are difli- 
ctilties which neither art nor wealth can remove or mitigate, and which 
will always give the preference to transport by sea. 

The only inland communication which now exist between the pre- 
sidency of Bombay and the eastern presidencies of Calcutta and Madras, 
is by the Dfifc, or foot post. Single letters or . light despatches may be 
thus transmitted, subject to the many carises of uncertainty and insecu- 
rity arising from their transit through the territories of various native 
powers hot under the direct control of the British Government or the India 
Com party 4 'Hie time of the Dak between Calcutta and Bombay is thir- 
teen days. Now I shall presently show that the tifne from the it fed Sea 
to Calcutta for correspondence by this route would be greater lhati by a 
line of steamers touching at Ceylon and Madras ; with this further differ- 
ence, that while single letters c#r light despatches only could he trans- 
mitted by flie Dak, and even these subject to insecurity and a heavy in- 
land postage, all correspondence, passengers, and even certain dfescrip- 
tions of merchandise, coiild be transmitted by the steamers. 

Oh the other hand, to send the correspondence of Bombay to Cal- 
cutta would be as inconvenient and absurd as to send the commercial 
Communications of the great majority 'of East Indian merchants to Bom- 
bay, the port of India, most remote and inaccessible to them. If the line 
6 f irfiptoved coniifiunicatioh .be established at all, let it be carried to all 
these ports, which, as I shall prove, there can be no difficulty in accom- 
plishing. It was a principle adopted by the India .company, and by the 
parlimentary committee, when this question was under discussion in 1834 , 
that “ if the measure were undertaken , it. ought to he executed on a 
44 large and efficient scale ; and that between doing it efficiently a?id 
“ not doing it at all , there is no advisable medium** 111 this principle 
thfe mercantile body df the East most cordially concurs. 

But, even If Calcutta were not, as it is, the place of greatest com- 
merce and Correspondence as well as the seat of supreme government, 
its position Would render it a point to. which the extention of the line of 
stfeaiii communication would be attended with tlie greatest advantages 
to the ulterior of the country. Calcutta is situate at the months of the 
Ganges, the finest and most extensive inland water route in India; The 
steamers which have been for sonle years established on this river, com- 
muni cafe with the interior at present as far as Allahabad, and are intend- 
ed eventually to* bfe carried to Agra,' being more than a thousand miles of 
uninterrupted inland navigation. On the banks of the Gangfes between 
Calcutta and Agra are numerous places, from which convenient commu- 
nications with the interior will be established. 

While the darn th indention with the interior westward from Calcutta 
id thus maintained upon the Ganges, an equally easy and certain means 
of communication by river steamers may be made northwards on the 
Burhampooter, extending nearly to the frontiers of Cliiiia, and intersect- 
ing the country of Assam, where tire cultivation of the teii-plant has been 
recently introduced. 

No moans of inland Water communication of an v extent is presented 
on the west erfi coast of India. The mouths of the Indus are at the northern 
most point of the coJ\st neat* the frontiers of Persia. This river would be 
navigable for steamers,’ and if a communication were established by steam- 
vessels between Hyderabad aird the lied Sea, the waters of the Indus 
would afford means for continuing the line of Steam communication to 
the northern provinces, and to the Persian provinces of Beloochistan 
and Afghanistan, as well to the Punjab Caclnnere, &c. 
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From the position wliicli ft holds between India and the Keel SAa 
Socotra is a jfiace of great importance in this enquiry. Without it as 
a station and fflrice of rendezvous, it is hot. easy to see how the proposed 
line of co i nn i iintca t i on could he established with that efficiency which 
would be necessary for its success. This island,' therefore, demands 
our especial attention. 

It has bee# stated Chat the Island of Socotfa fs so unhealthy, that if 
would be unfit for a station or a depot. Ido not find, however, that 
there is any <tiher ground for this report, save the accident of some 
agents of the India Company being placed there during an extraordinary 
wet season : it WO'uld hie. as unreasonable to denounce England an un- 
healthy station because of the prevalence of the recent influenza. 

The route between Calcutta And Socotra might be conveniently 
resolved into three stages ; the first from Calcutta to Madras 706 miles ; 
the second from Madras' to the harbour of Clalle in Ceylon 630 miles ; 
and the third front Galle to' Socolfa I &$0 miles. 

* * * * 
**■*■*♦ 

Assuming, then, that it is expedient that a communication witfi 
India by steam vessels shall be established ; — that this communication 
shall from the beginning be placed upon the most efficient footing, with 
respect to the magnitude, power, arid aecoimnridation which it will afford ; 
. — that it shall throughout be riiidcr oilt* system ot management and d 
single responsibility ; — that it shaTl be unconnected with any ot’hef line 
of communication already established with the Mediterranean of else- 
where ; and that it shall extend not to one presidency only, but to all 
the three, besides the Island of Ceylon ; — I shall endeavour to shov* 
how, according to my view, the project may be carried into effect, so aA 
to ensure permanency, regularity, and expedition, as well for despatches 
as passengers, and in short for all such objects as will admit of easy 
transhipment, and bear the charge of transport which must necessarily 
be imposed where great expedition is attained. 

Thin, my Tot'd, is precisely one of those cases where a stinted out- 
lay in the first establishment will be bad economy. Targe and powerful 
•team ships will afford such extensive and luxurious accommodation for 
passengers, as. united with the greatly increased expedition, cannot fail 
to withdraw a very large proportion, if not. all tfie most, respectable and 
affluent class of passengers, from the route by the Cape. But, inde- 
pendently of this, steam ships of great tonnage; will always - be the most 
efficient, means of transit on those long sea voyages. This is consonant 
with all the experience we possess in steam navigation — by far the fastest 
and safest vessels now existing being among the very largest class of 
steamers. It is on this ground, and for other reasons which it would he 
tedious here to detail, that 1 would strongly recommend in the establish- 
ment of this line of communication, the adoption, from the first, of large 
and powerful steam ships. 

Such an arrangement will of course increase the amount of the 
first outlay ; and also augment, though in a much smaller -proportion, 
the anuual expense of maintaining the proposed line of communication ; 
but, on the other hand, certainty — regularity — -security — and despatch 
will be absolutely ensured. To spare a few thousand pounds in the 
first outlay for such a project would be the less excusable, because the 
objects, in which chiefly fixed capital would he invested, are of a nature 
which woulil be sure to re-produce the capital sunk in them. Efficient 
•team, ships will, for a long period of time, find a market, even if it be 
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necessary or advisable that the government should dispose of ihem 
but, independently of this, the exigencies of the state <vill,fr6m ^eaV t<V 
year, require such a supply of these vessels, that there can be iio reason- 
able apprehension of being over stocked by a few powerful steam ships 
in the event of the abandonment of this project. 

A mistaken desire to cut down the probable expense of the project 
to the lowest practicable limit, has induced the parties interested in this 
measure, to recommend a class of vessels for it of a power and a tonnage 
decidedly inferior to that which such voyages would render most advi- 
sable. 

Not affected, therefore, by the apprehension that I shall scare your 
I-ordship’s administration and the Honorable Company by the scale of 
expense of the establishment which I shall recommend, X shall advise at 
once the adoption of steam ships of a thousand tons burthen, and two 
hundred and fifty horse power. One of these shoidd be appropriated to 
the passage between Calcutta and Point de Galle, touching at Madras ; 
a second should perform the stage between Poiut de Guile and Socotra ; 
a third between Bombay and Socotra ; a fourth between Socotra and 
Camaran ; and a fifth between Camaran and Suez, touching at Kosseir. 
These vessels should be built of the same magnitude, — upon the same 
model, — and should correspond to each other, with the last degree of 
precision, in every particular, nautical and mechanical ; so that any part 
of one would admit of being interchanged for a similar part of one another. 
Thus, any part of the machinery or stores, for any one of these vessels, 
would be fitted for any other. The berths and other conveniences pro- 
vided for passengers would precisely correspond. The first steamer 
would convey its freight from Calcutta to Madras : it would there take 
in the Madras passengers and despatches, and convey the whole to Point 
de Galle. In average weather, the time from Calcutta to Madras 
^765 milesy would be four days .-and the time from Madras to Point de 
Galle (530 miles) would he three days ; and allowing a day at Madras, 
the time of the passage from Calcutta to Point de Galle would be eight 
days. The first steamer would there transfer its contents to the second, 
and would rest for the purpose of cleaning the boilers, machinery, &c. 
The second steamer receiving in addition to the passengers and despatches 
from Calcutta and Madras, those of Ceylon, would proceed to Socotra ; 
and, except in the south-west monsoon, would make the passage in 
eight and a half days. At Socotra she would meet the steamer plying 
between Bombay and that place. This hitter voyage ( 1210) miles 
Would, except in the monsoon, he performed in six days. For this stage 
a steamer of less power and tonnage than that which we have mentioned, 
would pe.rhaps he sufficient, the number of passengers and despatches to 
and front Bombay being less in a considerable proportion than the other 
ports of India. But a convenience would he obtained front uniformity 
in all the steam «hips which would more than counterbalance any increas- 
ed expense which would arise from the greater size and power of the 
Bombay steamer. Independently of this, another material advantage 
Would result ’from the greater power of the vessel of larger tonnage to 
encounter the ntonsoon : small vessels with the same or a greater pro- 
portion of power cannot resist adverse weather as effectually as larger 
ones : a vessel, for example, of 600 tons and 1 f>0 horse power would not 
be as efficient against the monsoon as one of 1000 tons and 250 horse 
power,— although the proportion of power to tonnage would be in both 
oases the same. 
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The steamers coming from Point de Galle and Bombay would de* 
liver to the fourth steamer at Socotra their passengers and despatches ; 
and the latter would convey them from Socotra to Camaran (790 miles) 
In four days. At Camaran the passengers, &c., would be transferred to 
the fifth and last steam ship, by which they would be brought to Suez 
(106ft miles), touching at Kosseir (81ft miles), to laud such passengers as 
might prefer the route through Egypt by Luxor, or Kennah and the 
Nile. The time from Camaran to Kosseir would be 4 days, and from 
Kosseir to Suez 2 days. 

Thus the time of the passage from Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, and 
Ceylon to Suez, respectively, allowing for the necessary delay, would be 
us follow* : — 


Time from Calcutta to Suez . 

Bays. 

Calutta to Madras ... 4 

Delay at Madras ... 1 

Madras to (.’»•> ton . . 3 

Delay at Ceylon ... 1 

Ceylon t"o Socotra ... 

Delay at Sorotra ... 2 

Socotra to Cumurun ... 4 

Delay at Cumurun .. 

Camariiu to Kosseir ... 4 

Delay at Kosseir ... 0.4 

Kosscii to Suez ... *2" 


Time from Calcutta to Suez Da vs. J 

! 


Time from Madras to Suez . 

Da 


Madras to Ceylon 
Delay at ( 'ey Ion 
Cehon to Socotra 
lielsty sit Socotra 
Socotra to Cuinuum 
Delay at Camaran 
Cumuran to Kosseir 
Delay stf Kosseir 
Kosseir to Suez 


June Jrom Ceylon to ouez* 
Days. 

Ceylon to Socotra ... 

Delay at Socotra ... 2 

Socotra to Cumurun ... 4 

Delay at Camaran ... 0£ 

Cumurun to ICosseir ... 4 

Delay at Kosseir ... 0A 

Kosseir to Suez ... 2~ 

Time from Ceylon to Suez 21^ Days, 


Time from Bombay to Suez 


. 3 
. I 

P 

4 

3 * 

<»4 

2 “ 


BomFmy to Socotra 
Delay at Socotra 
Socotra to Camaran 
Delay at Camaran 
Camaran to Kosseir 
Delay at Ko^eir 
Kosseir to Suez 

Time from Bombay to Suez ID Days. 


Da vs, 

is 

... 2 
... 4 
... n.A 
... 4' 

.. 0* 
... 2~ 


*limc from Madras to Suez 25 J Davs 

c . * * 1 

atnicted7n.ru f?! ° f P ? Ve , r a,ul to,lna S e already described, and eon- 
tlie vear to *•]/■ * S1< | < 1,1 * ie K ’st wanner, would continue throughout 

« <.no>ut.'. t r« id7. , ; |, ,S ‘ t ,C ‘‘' l )assa f' r< ‘ B >“ ll ‘« average time I l.ave lim e 

°. tl,e season during which the south-west 
the uass-nw I ’ r* at I> fv’" 1 * ,ulle *° September. During this season 

insures hi'lhee !!““ W,>, i 1 -' 1 bo . sl,ortcr t, " , “ ,1,os « above stated ; but the 
1 •be contrary direction would be longer. 

lu * p " a cticabilitv or Steam, so against the South-west 
T Monsoon. 

vhiel"‘.^r^ 9ea3 t,,er ‘ , T' ! t ' VO l ,erio,Uca ' atmospheric currents, 
tliflerrilt se-7 ... f K r< ' at ‘‘ l ‘ «* 'ess lorce in contrary directions during 
-j . • ns of the year. 1 lie north- onst monsoon prevails from 

o the w" t 5 a,,!l the south-west monsoon from the spring 

ostenm , north-east monsoon offem no serious obstruction 

lh, nd d ^ r 7 0n,1 ‘, any , '" r T t '°" ; but > b om the middle of June to 
•is «t September, the force of the south-west monsoon is such 

, in me opinion of some poisons, to present a serious obstruction to 



strain navigation when the course of the steamer lies in immediate oppo? 
sition to it. 

The prevailing direction of this wind bring nearly from \V. S. W., 
it would be in direct opposition to the course of a steamer proceeding 
from Bombay to Socotra ; but it would not present the same direct op- 
position to a steamer proceeding from Ceylon to that point. 

The force of this wind is described by nautical men as such, that a 
sailing vessel exposed to it would double reef her topsails. A power- 
ful steam ship, as is well known to all who are conversant with the most 
efficient class of steam vessels now constructed, would make way 
against such a wind, but would, of course, proceed at a diminished rate 
of speed.* 

To determine the practicability of accomplishing the passage from 
Bombay to Suez during the monsoon, it will be necessary to consider the 
limit which is imposed cm the length ofa trip by the power of the vessel 
to carry fuel. The Admiralty steamers between Falmouth and the 
.Mediterranean, which are by no means the most efficient steam slops, 
are capable of carrying I ton of coal per horse power ; but the larger 
class of steam vessels, such as the Medea, the lxhadrnnan1.hu a , the 
UcCy and others, would, if disencumbered of their guns, carry about 
ton per horse power, without being materially affected in their trim. 
Now I have found, from an investigation of the performance of the frigate 
Medea, for above 10.000 miles, that., in average weather, a ton of coals 
per horse power will carry her a distance of above 2000 miles; a toil 
and a half would, therefore carry her a distance of 3000 miles. Lotus 
suppose, then the J\Iedea stationed at. Bombay, and attempting the pas- 
sage to Socotra in dm monsoon. She would carry fuel for a voyage in 
average weather of 3000 miles, having a passage of only 1200 miles be- 
fore her. Supposing then her speed against the monsoon to be less 
than her average speed, in the proportion of 1 200 to 3000, or of 2 to 5, 
she would still have fuel sufficient to accomplish the passage. The aver- 
age rate of the Medea, derived from 10,000 miles of her performance, I 
have found to be about eight miles an hour : if, therefore, by the force 
.of the monsoon her rate were reduced to 3 A- miles an hour, the accom- 
plishment. of the passage would he practicable. 

This reasoning proceeds upon the supposition that the monsoon 
would blow witli its extreme force throughout the whole passage. Such 
a supposition is, however, not tenable. The monsoon is liable to lulls, 
during which the vessel would aerpiire a very much increased speed ; 
and n proportional increase of speed would take place with every change 
of the force of the wind. It. is not admissible, then, that through the 
whole trip, the speed of the vessel would be reduced to the extreme ex- 
tent I have just, assumed. 

In the investigation which took place on this subject before the com- 
mittee of the Commons in 1 834, it was admitted by the nautical authori- 
ties most opposed to the project, that the passage from Bombay to Soco- 
tra, during the monsoon, was practicable ; hut it was denied that it could 
be pei manoHtly profitable. It was contended that, by facing the monsoon 
for a continuance, the vessel and machinery would be subject to such ra- 
pid wear, and the consumption of fuel would be so great in proportion 
to the distance travelled over, that the expense would be. enormously 
disproportionate to the advantage. In this opinion I agree, if it be 

. * It will not ho understood that the steamer woul t\jacc '.he ir.cr.con. She 
ivbuld tuck like a sailing vessel. 
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meant that those voyages made against the monsoon and no others are 
considered. These voyage? unquestionably would be attended with con- 
siderable expense. But it is to he remembered that, m a monthly com- 
munication, there yyilt be twenty-four passages in the year between Bom- 
bay and Socotra ; three of which only, or at the utmost four, wilt be 
subject to this objection. Tim question, therefore, is, whether the ex- 
tra expense of these passages being only an eighth, or at most a sixth of 
the whole annual performance qf a steamer, would ho disproportionate 
to the advantage of maintaining an unbroken monthly communication. 

In considering the objections depending on the south-west mon- 
soon. all parlies concerned*' in the inquiry appear to have forgotten to 
take into account the benefits which, on the other hand, will be derived 
from it. During this monsoon, if efficient steam ships be provided for 
the purpose (and none others should be adopted), the passages from So- 
cotra to Bombay will be made under sail only ; the fuel, therefore, ap- 
propriated to the passages with the monsoon will be altogether saved, 
beside> a corresponding proportion of the wear* and tear of the machine- 
ry. This item will go far to counterbalance the disadvantages which 
have been so magnified on the other side.* 

The monsoon will riot produce the same obstruction to the passage 
from Ceylon or the Maldives to Socotra. The direction of these pas- 
sages will be nearly the A'. W. ; while the direction of the monsoon is 
\V. <S T . \V. Jt is well known that an efficient steamer can keep her 
course, though much nearer to the wind than this . Add to which, that, 
if a station be established at the head of the Maldives , to, be resorted 
to occasionally hi stress of weather,, the distance from thence to Soco- 
tra will be 200 miles less than between Id o mb ay and that place. 

Fuel and Cost of Vessels. 

Those who have been opposed to this project have dwelt with n^yych 
force on the excessive expense of fuel in India. It should be. reinnyb^r- 
ed, that a market for that article is scarcely yet created in that country ; 
and that when such a regular and extensive, demand for it is. produced, 
it will become an article of regular import, and will attain a more mode- 
rate price. But, even at present, its. cost lias, been greatly exaggerated. 
Both British and American ships'); now go to India in' ballast ; these 
would of course, if a demand for coal?: existed in the. East, carry them 
out ; and 1 have ascertained that those taken by our 5)1 ips would be de- 
livered at the ports of ludia for about fifteen shillings per ton above 
their price in this country. Assuming, then, what we know to be the 
case, that the coals will be delivered hand-pi eked tljp yessels on our 

* The frigate Medea furnishes a striking proof that a steamer may he also an 
excellent sailing vessel. The present is one of the few cases in which it would-be 
ad vantHgeous occasionally to use a steam ship as a sailing Vessel. 1 am far, how- 
ever, from concurring in opinion wirh those who think that long sea voyages mpy 
he profitably made with vessels in which steam machinery shall he used alternate- 
ly with sails. If a vo;,age cannot he resolved into stages, each of which is within 
the distance for which the vessel can carry fuel, supposing her to stejtm the whole 
stage, it is^ in my opinion, more ad viintageoiis to adhere to sailing* vessels, ut lea>t 
until souie^ further improvement shall he made in the application of the steam-engine 
to navigation. In the present, case, also, it must he remembered that there neither 
is, nor can be, any competition with sailing vessels, and caryo is not contemplated. 
In a communication with New York there would be the competition of the finest 
trailing vessels that ever crossed the ocean, capable also of profitting in no inconsi- 
derable degree by cargo. 

_ \ Abundance of good steam ooa\ is obtained ill America, wbicU would 
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coasts at less than ten shillings a ton ? their price ii; Jndiqi wpuld not ex- 
ceed twenty-five shillings. This would be increased by transporting 
them to Socotra apt! Camamii ; but still their price, at £hose [Alices, 
could not amount to from sixty to eighty shillings, tin? rate at which 
they were estimated before the committee in 1834. 

* * * * * * * * 

The chief stations for fuel, exclusive of those at the presidencies, 
would be the islands of Socotra and (\unaran, and it would be advisable 
to place in their respective harbours large hulks of old vessels, as depots 
for coals, so that the steamers lying beside them might receive tln-ir 
compliments of fuel. Besides these, however, depots for occasional sup- 
ply should be established at Suez and Kosseir. The upper decks of 
these hulks should be fitted up with a smith’s forge, together with the 
tools and other implements necessary for the repair of those parts of the 
machinery which are most liable to derangement.. 

There might also with advantage be deposited at. the several stations 
duplicates of the various smaller parts of the mechanism ; and as I have 
recommended that all the vessels, including their machinery should be 
precise counterparts of each other, these duplicates would be fitted for 
any of them. 

The five steamers which I have recommended would probably be 
sufficient to work the whole lines of communication between India and 
JSuez, because on occasions when any one of them would require to be 
refitted, the line might be worked by the remaining four : thus the dis- 
tance between Socotra and Suez could be worked tor a short time by 
a single steamer, although it would be too much for a continuance. It 
would, nevertheless, be expedient to provide a sixth steamer, to be 
either laid up at (iallc, or used for the purposes of the company or go- 
vernment in India, which might, occasionally take the place uf any ves- 
sel on the line requiring to be refitted. 

From a careful examination of the performances of the Admiralty 
steamers I find that a well constructed vessel, supplied with the most 
efficient machinery (such, for example, as the frigate Met lea), wijj be pro- 
pelled in an average, whether a distance of 2 150 geographical miles by a 
ton of coals for each horse power in her machinery. The Medea is a ves- 
sel of 8000 tons burthen, with 220 horse power, and bears a (dose analo- 
gy to the steam ships of 1000 tons burthen and 250 horse power, which 
J have recommended. 

I shall be therefore justified in assuming that on an average 250 
tons of coals will transport such vessels of 2150 miles. The fuel which 
will be consumed on the several stages is therefore a matter ef easy arith- 
metical calculation. 

Estimate of Coal to be consumed per Passage between India and Suez : — ■ 



Distance 

y ind in 


in Miles. 

Tons. 

Calcutta ami Madras 

.... 7(»5 

m 

‘Madras and Ceylon 

.... 530 

02 

Ceylon and Socotra 

.... If.fiO 

192 

llombay and Socotra 

.... 1210 

140 

Socotra and ( 'amaraii.... 

.... 790 

92 

taniaiuu and Suez 

.... 1005 

124 


6020 

608 



It appears, therefore, that each complete passage between Suez anti 
the several ports of India, will consume 698 tons of coals ; now if we 
contemplate a monthly communication, there will he 24 such passages 
per annum ; and consequently the annual consumption of coals cn the 
eastern side of Egypt will be about 17,000 tons ; but to allow for con- 
tingencies let it be taken at 18,000 tons. 

I have stated that the cost of fuel in India, at the places where 
vessels would take it in ballast, or otherwise, would be ah out 2 3s. per 
ton : at Soeotra, Camara n, and Suez, it could not on the average exceed 
double that price. 

It may be assumed, that of the whole amount of fuel necessary to 
work flic line between Suez and India, one half will be supplied in India, 
and the other in Socotra and the lied Sea j the average price, therefore, 
would be 37$. 6d. per ion, which, for 18,1)00 tons, would give, for the 
total annual expense of fuel on the eastern side of Egypt, 33,7 50/. 

The first cost of a steam ship of 1000 tons, with machinery of 250 
horse power, well appointed in every respect, aud supplied with the very 
best machinery complete for sea, would be 30,000/.* Taking the 
duration of the vessel at fifteen years, the following statement, will show 
the annua! charge of maintaining sueli a vessel, exclusive of the fuel, 
the officers, and crew : — 

Capital sunk annually, on vessel and machinery, the vessel to 

last, /'or 15 yours, ... ... ... ... £‘2000 

Interest on i-npifai at 4 per rent. ... ... ... 1‘JOG 

Insurance at 74 per cent, on half the capital ... ... 1 12.* 

£4023 


The 

25 , 950 /. 


annual expense for maintaining six vessels would therefore be 


I o tins must be raided the salaries and wages of the officers and 
crew, the engineers, strA ive. together with the repair of machinery* 
&c., as fellows ; — 1 ** 


Commander 
Tirstniale 
Second mate 
Third mate 
Tin t engineer 
Second engineer 
Third engineer 
Tight stokers 

Ten seamen ami twenty blears ... 

Maintenance of oilier* * am; erew 
ICngine room stores 
Ship stores 

Repairs of vessels and muchiuciy and contingencies 


£ 

400 
200 
100 
00 
r.oo 
200 
I AO 
400 
720 
l:iS0 
400 

ttuo 

1804 


.4:0.500 


. * Steam ship* built in the Thames- would exceed this estimate ; hut equally effi- 
cient vessel cun be built in the outports foi the sum I liuve stated. 



The whole annual cost of the establishment between India and 
Suez (exclusive of stations), would therefore be as follows . 

Maintenance, &c. of five working vessels and one spare vessel £25,950 
Fuel 33,750 

Salaries aud maintenance of officers, crew, &c., and repairs of 

vessel machinery, aud contingencies for five working vessels 32,500 

£ 92,200 

# * * # * % 

Passage through Egypt — Rail Roads. 

There are two ports on the Rod Sea, Suez, and Jvosseir, from which 
the passage through Egypt may be effected. The city of Cairo lies near- 
ly in a direct line between Suez and Alexandria, the distance from sea 
to sea, by this route, being about 170 miles- From Suez to Cairo the 
road is chiefly through the desert ; but it is tolerable hard and smooth, 
and is throughout its whole extent very nearly a dead level. It is even 
in its present state better than many of the roads which intersect the 
continent of Europe, and is lit tecl for omnibuses, diligencies, or other 
strong wheeled carriages. Indeed it is not unfrequently traversed at 
present by wheel carriages.* The want of water is the only serious ob- 
stacle to converting this road into a route as convenient for travelling 
over as any road in Europe, and various expedients would be readily 
presented to mitigate that inconvenience, if other arrangements were 
adopted to carry on our intercourse with the East through this channel. 

Those who have speculated in the construction of a railroad between 
these places are little acquainted with principles on which such under- 
takings must be founded. 

A railroad is a powerful instrument of communication, and, like all 
other very powerful machinery, can he successful only where there is a 
proportionate amount of work for it to perform. 

No one could think of constructing power looms to produce a few 
thousand pieces of cloth per annum, nor should so powerful and expen- 
sive a means of transit as on iron railway worked by steam engines he 
applied, except where the intercourse is much greater and more continu- 
ous than it is likely to be between Great Britain and India. There is 
besides less occasion for it in the present instance, since at a very trifling 
cost an excellent stone road may be made between Cairo and Suez. There 
is neither cutting nor embankment to be formed. With the exception 
of a slight detour to round the base of some elevated ground approaching 
Suez, a crow line may almost be carried to that place, which will be lor 
all practical purposes a dead level. The chief and the only inconveni- 
ence of difficulty attending' this route is the badness of the water, and its* 
deficient supply. 

If steamers were provided suitable to the Nile, passengers might 
ascend that river to Kennali, a place which is distant about an hundred 
and twenty miles across the desert from Kosseir on the shores of the Red 
Sea. 

Kcnnab is in the immediate neighbourhood of the splendid ruins of 
I.uxorand Thelies, which would present to travellers a great inducement 
to adopt that route in preference to Suez. 

* The mother of the present Pacha travelled from Cairo to Suez in her car- 
riages, and several instances have lately occui red of large families fof ladies and 
children crossing both \>y this route, and that between Kcnnah and Kosseir, with* 
out inconvenience. 
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The road across the (losert. to Kosscir is equally good, and possesses 
as imicli capability ofimproveinent, as that from Cairn to Suez ; it is also 
Iron from tlie objection of the want of water, as there are springs at con- 
\ enieut stations between its termini. 

The harbour of Kosscir, also, is tolerably convenient for steamers; 
and in the homeward passage there would Vie this advantage, that the 
slowest and most difficult navigation of the lied Sea, from Kosseir to 
8iu z, would be avoided. There? blows almost constantly throughout the 
year a steady north wind through this part of the. Bed Sea, and, as far as 
the coral reefs may be regarded as presenting any difficulty, they more 
abound in that, part of the navigation than elsewhere. 

On the w hole, however, after the? most diligent inquiry, lam satis- 
fied that thermite through Egypt, whether by Kosseir or Sin z, will pre- 
sent no obstacle or inconvenience even to tlio safe and com fui table trans- 
port of females and children. 

The enlightened spirit and friendly disposition of the present sove- 
reign of that country, as well as of his probable successor, and the deep 
sense of sell interests,- which must be entertained by whatever sovereign 
may govern it, will be a. strong guarantee for the security and perinancnee 
of the Egyptian establishment. It is doubtless also in the power of the 
British government to establish such diplomatic arrangements as will 
give further facility and security to passengers. 

1 have a letter addressed to me by an officer, who is well acquainted 
•with the interior of Egypt, from having repeatedly passed through it, 
and who is also thoroughly conversant w i Lli the navigation of llie Bed 
Sea. He says : — 

“ The annual overflowing of the Nile does not at any period impede 
the. communication between Suez and Cairo. You are aware, that when 
highest, it tills the canal extending from that city to the river, and that 
by this canal, the communication is maintained at other seasons of the 
year. In the present state of Egypt I see no possibility of difficulties or 
dangers occurring to families in passing the desert between Suez and 
Cairo. An omnibus would be the best vehicle, and could carry water for 
the party. The soil is a hard gravel, and the road as level as uiacadami- 
sat ion could make it.” 

6C When the communication between India and Great Britain is re- 
gularly established by way of the Bod Sea, I am inclined to think that 
the route by the Capo will be almost wholly abandoned, not by indivi- 
duals only but by families. To speak to the point: it I had a wife and 
children. I would certainly take them by the lied Saa steamers in pre- 
i wi nce to the route by the Cape.” 

Ow ing to the annual overflowing of the Nile there would be great 
difficulty in maintaining a road fitted for wheel carriages between Alex- 
andria and Cairo. But the river is at all times navigable by floats 
o! the same description as those by which the Ganges has l»i*cn suc- 
cessfully navigated for the last three years. Iron boats*, which with 
it very light draught of water carry considerable cargo, are tracked by 
;i steam tug-worked by the light oscillating engines of Messrs. Maudsley 
ami Field. Such boats, of from forty to fifty Ions burthen, would na- 
vigate the river with perfect security and certainty even in its lowest 
stale. 



PASSAGE FROM ALEXANDRIA. 

As a steamer, at present, passes monthly between Alexandria and 
Malta, it mis^lit appear that the communication with India now propos- 
ed might bn completed by establishing a connection with the Admiralty 
steamers plying between Falmouth and Malta. But any such* ar- 
rangement would be attended with inconveniences so serious, that it 
could hardly be persevered in. The time of departure of the Malta 
mails could not be made always to correspond with the arrival of the 
mails from India ; and it would occasionally happen, that the mails 
from the Fast would have to remain nearly a month at Alexandria 
or Malta, without being forwarded home. 

Again, if, as there is reason to expect, the number of passengers 
coming by this route should be considerable, the Malta packet may 
be pre occupied, so that they might not obtain, and certainly could not 
ensure accommodation in it. 

For these and other reasons which will readily present themselves, 
it. is contended, that an independent line **f steamers should be esta- 
blished between Alexandria and Falmouth, to continue the line of com- 
munication which, on the eastern side, will terminate at feme/.. By 
such an arrangement., a steamer should start monthly between Alex- 
andria and Falmouth: such steamers could, if it were thought advisa- 
ble, take up and deliver the Mediterranean mails at Malta, . sotliat they 
would, in effect, assist, in the duty of the Mediterranean Steamers, and 
would render the reduction of part of that establishment practicable 1 * 
At all events, whether this connection between the eastern line of steam- 
ers and the Mediterranean mails be adopted or not, it is quite essential 
thot the whole line of communication between Great Britain and India, 
should be one enterprize, and under a single responsibility ; so that pas- 
sengers or paicels might be hooknt in England for India, or in India for 
England, without the hazard arising from their transfer from one agency 
to another, and from thcchaiiee of having to wait for other independent, 
means of transport on their road. 

Valuable packages and parcels will doubtless, by such a route, be 
sent in considerable number, requiring more than ordinary security. 
Without a single agency throughout, it is contended, that this security 
could not be obtained. Suppose a parcel of jewels or pearls to be con- 
veyer l from Calcutta to Great Britain : it is committed in Calcutta to the 
care of persons who undertake to convey it to Suez or Alexandria ; ar- 
riving there, it is transferred to other hands and under other responsibi- 
lity'. It is obvious that under such oil cumslauccs the safe delivery of 
such package* in England could not. be ensured. 

Under the existing arrangements respecting quarantine, some diffi- 
culty might be found in rendering Malta an intermediate station for pas- 
sengers, inasmuch as it might impose upon them the necessity of per- 
forming quarantine at that place, and thus delaying their arrival in Eng- 
land. This, therefore, so far as it lias any force, and so far as regards 
passengers, is an additional reason for rendering the communication be- 
tween Great Britain and India independent, of the Malta steamers. The 
question of quarantine would bo attended with no difficulty, as it might 
bo performed at St. Just's Pool, Falmouth. 

It might be found also that correspondence might be forwarded to 
Great Britain from Egypt with greater dispatch by landing it at Mar- 
seilles, and sending it by land to Calais. It is possible, but not certain, 
that a few days might be saved by this expedient. 



Passengers departing from Alexandria would have an extensive 
clioiec as to the: route they would pursue ; for besides the steam ships 
proposed to be provided, at present the Mediterranean is intersected 
in every direction by lines of steamers, a considerable number of which 
have lately been established by the French government, so that passen- 
gers at Alexandria would be enabled to land at almost any port on the 
European side of the Mediterranean. 

'With a commerce in extent considerably inferior to- ours, the go- 
vernment. of Fr ance lias nevertheless considered it their duty to facilitate 
mercant ile operations by providing a most efficient branch of their post- 
office administration in the Mediterranean. Regular lines of steamers 
have been established between Alexandria, Athens, Civita Vecchia, 
Constantinople, Leghorn, Malta, Marseilles, Naples, Smyrna, and Syra. 
A communication takes place between every two of these places by 
French steam ships three times a month, and letters are conveyed be- 
tween them respectively, at a postage of one franc for distances not 
exceeding 2f>0 leagues, and tiro francs for greater distances. Accom- 
modation is likewise provided in those vessels for passengers of every 
description at very moderate fares ; so that, if the line of steam com- 
munication were now” established between India and Egypt, the com- 
munication will actually be continued to England by French agency 
instead of British.* 

Gunkkat. Estimate of Time and Expense. 

Assuming that suitable wheel carriages are provided for the trans- 
port of passengers between Suez and Cairo, (to which, as I have stated, 
there is at present no physical obstacle, and to which the ruler of Egypt 
is understood to be favourably disposed), the journey between these 
plae.es may be performed with ease and certainty in five or six days, and 
with despatches alone would be effected by a courier in much less time, 
liut by whatever means this part of the communication may be made, it 
is absolutely essential that it should be conducted under the same ma- 
nagement and the same responsibility as the remainder of the route for 
the reasons already stated. 

The distance between Alexandria and Falmouth is 2800 miles, 
which might be performed by a steam ship of the same tonnage and 
pover as those which I have recommended for the eastern side of the 
isthmus. It would be necessary (if tln> same vessel be continued through 
the whole pigs age from Alexandria to Falmouth) that she should take 
in coals at Giiraltar. This vessel would effect the passage between 
Alexandria aiid ialmouth in about fifteen days in average weather ; and 
if one day be alh'ved either to take in coals at Gibraltar, or if it were 
thought more nd'isablc to transfer the passengers, &c. to another vessel, 
the total lime between Alexandria and Falmouth would be sixteen days. 

Thus the udiole time, allowing for the necessary stoppages between 
the several por-s of India and London, would be as follows 
Time between Calcutta and JLondon. 

Days. 


Calcutta to Suez 30 -j. 

Suez to Alexandria 0 * ’ 

Alexandria to Ifalmouth... 16 

Falmouth and London 1 ^ 


Time between Calcutta and London of Days. 

m These vessels arc so constructed that they cun be immediately converted into 
war steamers if necessary. 



Time between Madras and London . 

Days*. 

Madras to Suez.... 25£ 

Suez to Loudon 23£ 

Time between Madras and London.. .49 Days. 

Time between Ceylon and London . 

Days. 

Ceylon to Suez 21£ 

Suez to London 23 £ 

Time between Ceylon and London. ..45 Days. 

Time between Bombay and London. 

Days. 


Bombay to Suez ] 9 

Suez to London 23^ 


Time between Bombay and London. ..42^ Days. 

These estimates of the time of the passage are of course to betaken 
as average calculations. In the height of the south-west monsoon, the 
outward passage would probably be shorter by several days than the 
times given above, while the homeward passages would be proportionally 
longer. During the uortli-east monsoon the homeward passages on the 
other hand would be occasionally' several days shorter than the time 
computed, while the outward passages would be on the contrary longer. 

The maintenance of the communication between Alexandria anti 
Falmoutli, with the necessary regularity and certainty, Avould require 
three steam -ships. As, however, it may be presumed, that a portion 
of the passengers arriving from India at Alexandria would adopt other 
routes, vessels might be adapted for this passage of less capacity and 
power than those proposed on the Asiatic side of Egypt. I would pro- 
pose, therefore, to establish between Alexandria and Falmouth three 
vessels of 800 tons burthen and 200 liovse power. The fuel consumed 
by such vessels in making 24 passages, computed upon the principles 
already explained, will be 6500 tons ; the cost of which may be taken 
at 8000/. 

The annual expense and the maintenance of these three working 
vessels would be about 2400/. calculated upon the same principles, which 
have been already applied to the steamers on the eastern side of Egypt. 
Thus the total annual expense of maintaining the establishment on the 
most efficient scale, exclusive of the stations, would be as follows * 
Annual expenses already estimated 

ou the eastern side of Egypt. ... J092.2OO 

Expenses of agency in Egypt 2,000 

Expenses of establishment of 
steamers between Ealmouth and 
Alexandria, including fuel, &c... 32,000 

Total £ 126,200 

The adoption of vessels of inferior magnitude and power would 
somewhat lessen the estimated expense, but would in a far greater pro- 
portion diminish the efficiency of the establishment and increase the 
chances of its failure* 
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lam aware that the estimate which I have made of the cost of coal 
in India and the Ked Sea is helow the present estnnated price ot Inol i; 
tliose places : 30s. a ton would perhaps be a hur price for coals **> In<h 1 
at present, and twice that would assuredly be the utmost cost ot deposit 
ins them at Socotra and Camaran. But it may fairly bo presumed Ilia 
when a regular market for coals shall be established in India, and when * 
regular supply of them will be required at Socotra and Lanianin, the i 
priee will be somewhat reduced ; and, in assuming their price m India .1 
25s. a ton,* and at Socotra and Camaran at 50s. 1 feel quite assured tlia 

I am now below their cost. . r 

It will be observed that the total quantity of steaming necessary 10 : 
the completion of one monthly passage for a single vessel, according tf 
the above statement, is 52 days’ work, and for a monthly communication 
both outward and homeward would consequently be 1()1 days work. 
This being divided among nine steam ships, three on the Kurnpoan and 
six on the Asiatic stations , would give to each ship on an average less 
than twelve working- clays per month , so that each vessel would work less 
than half her time, and by the arrangements which / propose the periods 
of work and rest would be alternated with such short intervals that the 
' machinery would be kept in the best possible condition. 


Estimated Return ani> concluding Ouskrvatioxs. 

A steam ship of 1000 tons burthen will afford accommodation for 
about 100 first-class passengers, equal to that which is supplied by the 
sailing vessels in which passengers are conveyed by the Cape. The sum 
paid for a passage in these vessels by each passenger is about 120/. If 
it. be assumed that the same fare would be paid by the line of steamers, 
and that the actual expense of the board, &c. of each passenger, including 
the cost of the journey through Egypt, would not exceed forty pounds, 
there would remain a profit of eighty pounds per head, for passengers 
between Falmouth and India. 

The number of persons who now make the voyage annually by the 
Cape is three Lhousaud two hundred. The greatest number which could 
be conveyed in twenty-four monthly passages by the establishment of 
steamers which I have proposed would be two thousand four huudr<‘d. or 
three-fourths ol the whole present intercourse. That number would y ield 
an annual revenue of 196,000/. 

Besides passengers, however, the.* a are other objects, the transport 
of which would contribute to the support and profit of the establishment. 
These may be classed as follows : I si, Letters, such as are commonly 
transmitted through the post, office. 2d, Newspapers, journals, and 
periodicals. 3d, Government despatches ; and, 4t.h, such light articles 
as will bear transshipment, and can pay for swift transport. 

The number of letters which pass annually through the post-office 
between Great Britain and the different parts of India is 309,000. Some 
portion of these are private soldiers’ letters and others not subject to 
postage ; but it is calculated that the number of paying letters is about 
220,000. It will not be regarded as an unfair estimate, if I assume that 
half this number would be sent by the Red Sea, charged with a postage 
of two shillings and sixpence in preference to the longer route by the 
Cape. This would amount to 13,750/. 

It will be a moderate estimate if I assume the number of newspa- 
pers, periodicals, and similar printed packages at 1000 per monthly pas- 
sages, and at the average posted or carriage of six pence per parcel, this 
would amount annuity to 3 100/. 



To all this must be added the conveyance of government des- 
patches. besides Midi merchandise as would bear such a means of trans- 
port. It uould not be easy to form a probable estimate of the amount 
of revenue to be derived from these sources ; but it will be, I think, ap- 
parent that the revenue from passengers alone could more than cover 
the. expenses of the establishment, and cousecjueutly leave all the reve- 
nue from other sources dear gain, whatever its amount might be. 

Supposing, then, that the line of steam ships were supplied with 
their full complement of passengers, and carried the amount of corres- 
pondence above mentioned, the annual revenue of the establishment 
from these sources would exceed 2 1 3,000/. by the amount at ’which 
the conveyance of government despatches, and such objects of mer- 
chandise as would be suited to this species of transport, will be esti- 
mated, while the expenses of the establishment would not exceed 
1 ; . the difference, therefore, will remain to be placed against 
tin: expeiiees ofslations on tl m Ilod Sea, at Socotra, &c. 

If, however, the number of passengers, instead of being the full 
complement which the vessels would ho capable of transporting, a mounted 
only to 1 400 annually, being less than half the actual annual inter- 
course in passengers, which now takes place between Great Britain and 
India, the revenue of the establishment would cover its expenses, exclu- 
sive of the expenses of stations, w liieh might fairly be placed against 
the advantage o( the transmission of government despatches, &e. 

It has been contended that, the measure should not be regarded as 
one to be determined merely upon a calculation of profit ; that, on the 
contrary it is one with which great political and social interests are so 
closely interwoven, that it ought to be adopted, even though its entire 
cost should have to lie defrayed by the nation. This principle has been 
implicitly admitted in the resolutions of the select, committee of 1 S34 
and it lias been explicitly avowed by the late Governor General, by seve- 
ral honourable members of the legislature and of your lordship's admi- 
nistration. But. it is a principle, w hich I think it unnecessary to discuss 
in the present ease : because there is no proposition, however self-evident, 
which carries to my mind a move clear conviction than I have, that this 
measure, if efficiently carried into operation will more than return its 
ow n expenses. In arriving at that conclusion, I put aside, all conjec- 
tural estimates as to postage, despatches, packages, and merchandise — - 
assuming that, it is morally certain that, subject to the same cost, more 
than one. half the number of persons passing between Great Britain and 
India, will prefer the shorter to the longer route — and admitting the 
extremely improbable supposition, that increased facility and expedition 
without any increased expense, will not be attended with any corres- 
ponding increase of intercourse. 

But as I have already shewn, it is utterly at variance with every 
analogy derived from experience to suppose that, the increased expedi- 
tion would produce no corresponding increase of intercourse. If the 
substitution of steamers for sailing vessels have increased in a ten-fold 
proportion the intercourse between Great Britain and the continent of 
Kurope ; — if the ‘substitution of locomotive engines on a railway at thirty 
miles an hour, for horse-coaches on stone roads at eight, miles an hour, 
have increased the intercourse between places so easy of reciprocal 
access under any circumstances, as Manchester and Liverpool, New • 
castle and Carlisle, Dublin and Kingstown, &<\, in a four-fold propor- 
tion ; — is it reasonable or probable that the intercourse between Britain 
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and the greatest of its dependencies, now as far removed as pole from 
pole ; between families and kindred heretofore separated by a barrier 
deemed for ordinary social purposes all but impassable ; between, a 
mother country in the full pride of wealth and in the meridian of civil- 
isation, and her distant children aspiring to her arts and science, ancl 
gasping for . knowledge ; — is it I repeat reasonable or probable on 
any grounds on which inference may be raised, that in such a case the 
shortening of the distance from sixteen thousand miles to six thousand ; 
the shortening, o f the time from four or live months to six or seven weeks ; 
the subjugation of the powers of wind and water by the omnipotence of 
the greatest mechanical agent, which science has ever presented to art ; 
— that these innumerable other inducements which crowd upon the mind 
when the two routes are considered, would not cause an enormously in- 
creased intercourse with home? It may not do so. The event may 
contradict my anticipations. Our friends and relatives in India may 
love the weary waste of the Atlantic, and court the dangers of the 
Southern Ocean ; they may love the scorching sun of the tropics so 
much as to go sixteen thousand miles round for the pure pleasures of 
twice crossing the line ; they may prefer to be coniined to their wooden 
prisons for four or five months to a release at the end of a few weeks : — - 
this may all happen, and the steam ships may be left to carry despatches, 
and a few curious and eccentric adventurers ; but if such be the event, 
lean only say that a more single instance of a violation of all that ana- 
a,1 d uniformity by which the conduct of masses of people has 
been heretofore observed to be governed cannot be produced in the 
whole history of the human race. 

I have the honour to bo, 

lour Lordship’s obedient. Servant, 

Dion. Laudner. 
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SIR, 

A very considerable portion of your space has 
been recently occupied by Correspondents on the 
subject of Steam communication with India, evinc- 
ing* a most laudable zeal in promoting that desi- 
deratum ; but let me also add, very little discretion 
in applying it: which appears to me principally to 
result from a general ignorance of the measures 
now in progress for carrying their desires into 
effect on the one hand, and for frustrating them on 
the other. 

As I happen to be familiar with what is going 
on in certain quarters, and see with regret the 
termination, which, unless a timely direction is 
given to the public movement on the subject, is 
likely to be the result of all our hopes and aspira- 
tions, allow me to enlighten your readers as to 
what is the present state of the question ; so that 
all who' are anxious to exert themselves to promote 
the good cause, may have the opportunity afforded 
them of doing so the most effectually. 
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The public feeling on the question is now so 
sensibly roused, that ~ the fear no longer is, whether 
the project will be carried into effect, but if, when 
done it will be well done. Neither is there any 
doubt as to which route will be adopted, that by 
the Red Sea being so clearly proved to be the only 
eligible one, that I conceive it to be a mere waste 
of argument, and a misdirecting of public attention 
from the real difficulties of the case, to canvass or 
compare the merits of any other. My fears lor 
the failure of our wishes spring from none of 
these sources, which are indeed only intended to 
divert the public mind from the true nature of the 
opposition which has to be encountered ; and 
whilst your Correspondents are fighting against 
shadows, wasting their time and your columns in 
arguing about the folly of persisting in the 
Euphrates route, or in ridiculing the lately broached 
idea of forwarding the mail-bags by messengers 
along its banks, or lastly by steaming round the 
Cape, the enemies of the measure are silently and 
unobservedly maturing their plans for defeating 
it by stratagem. It will perhaps appear. almost in- 
credible that there should be any enemies to a mea- 
sure which has been proved beyond contradiction 
to be an inestimable benefit both to the giver and 
receiver, to Britain and to India; and it will sound 
still more strange to many to hear, that the Directors 
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of the East India Company, the very parties who 
ought to be foremost in promoting the object, are 
those who have been all along* most adverse to it! 
and who will, even now, if not overruled by better 
counsels and by public opinion, thwart and render 
nugatory all the efforts of those warm friends of 
India, who are ready at every sacrifice to them- 
selves, to establish the much wished-for commu- 
nication. 

A very brief retrospect will, however, suffice to 
prove these assertions, and from the experience of 
the past let us learn wisdom for the future ; discrimi- 
nate between our friends and foes, and thus unite 
our forces and direct our energies, so as to st rengthen 
the hands of the former, and disappoint the insi- 
dious attempts and deceptive counsels of the latter. 

Two years since this question was so power- 
ful I}' agitated, that a Committee of the House of 
Commons was granted to the Petitioners for Steam 
communication with India, who recommended its 
immediate establishment ; and also that aid should 
be given towards the Euphrates Expedition under 
Colonel Chcsney, for the purpose of testing the 
merits of that route. Previously to the passing 
of that Resolution, the East India Company opposed 
the establishment of Steam communication with 
India without the slightest disguise ; their disin- 
genuous object being to prevent so ready and rapid 



a channel of communication to India, and thus 
strengthen the barrier which time and space pre- 
sented to complaints from India being referred for 
redress at home. In short, their own natural timi- 
dity and desire to govern with as much ease as pos- 
sible, led them to resist the measure so long as they 
could do so with a good grace, or even at all. 
The resolutions of Parliament, however, derived 
as they were from a most able Report, and volumi- 
nous evidence on the subject, led them so far to 
defer to the public wish as to give an apparent 
sanction to the project. They were naturally the 
parties who were then looked to, to carry out the 
recommendation of that Committee to establish 
Steam communication with India, via the Red Sea, 
into effect, and to take the lead in maturing, in con- 
junction with Government, a measure that would 
fully realize that suggestion. But their enmity to 
it could not be entirely overcome, even by the un- 
answerable evidence adduced in its favour, and 
whilst they “ flattered us to the car, they disap- 
pointed us to the hope.” Finding they could no 
longer utterly oppose, they resolved to temporise, and 
by selecting what they thought of two evils would 
prove the least, they, with the almost certain convic- 
tion of its failure, patronised the Euphrates expe- 
dition ; by which means they postponed the settle- 
ment of the grand question, and soothed public 
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feeling on the subject, by letting it be supposed 
that they were seriously desirous to establish an 
overland communication with India, and were 
cordially testing the merits of the Euphrates route 
with that view. 

To the public generally it mattered little how 
the communication was established ; to them the 
details and minutiae or the advantages of either 
route were not familiar, and since the differ- 
ence in point of time between the two was not 
material, they were quite content with the Com- 
pany’s pretended wish to bide the event of Colonel 
Chesney’s expedition, and thought it but reason- 
able that its results should be ascertained before 
uselessly agitating the subject again. There were 
others, however, who saw clearly that the route by 
the Red Sea was the line which must ultimately 
be selected ; that the Euphrates one was liable 
to objections and beset with difficulties, which 
would render it always uncertain, and lead to its 
being eventually abandoned. Rut even those who 
saw this, and who at once detected the actual 
motives of the East India Company, whilst deeply 
regretting the needless delay which this experi- 
ment must inevitably produce, in retarding the 
fulfilment of the real object in view, felt no little 
interest in the success of Colonel Chesney’s 
attempt, as one that would set the Euphrates 
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question, as a route to India, to rest at once, anti 
thus leave that by the Red Sea free from all com- 
petitors. . Agreeably to their anticipations, that ex- 
pedition has proved a complete failure, as far as its 
object of establishing a communication with Tndia 
was concerned ; and on this result being ascer- 
tained beyond a doubt, men's minds naturally turned 
to inquire what was next to be done ? and why 
the resolutions of the House of Commons recom- 
mending the Red Sea route had been so utterly 
neglected? But expectation waited in vain for 
some demonstration from the East India Company, 
or the Government, that such reasonable hopes 
would be realised. It was very far from the Com- 
pany’s intention to come forward in its support ; 
and if no fresh stimulus had been given to the 
subject, gladly would they have let it sink alto- 
gether, with the unfortunate Tigris Steamer, in the 
river Euphrates. 

At this period, however, a new era in the his- 
tory of this strug'gle for the attainment of Steam 
communication with India happily began to dawn 
upon us, and a powerful impetus to. be given 
to it, for which the East. India Company were 
little prepared ; and in dealing with which they 
have been compelled to change their ‘whole 
system of tactics. This stimulus presented itself 
in the form of an Association lately established. 
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for the purpose of carrying on Steam com- 
munication with India on such a basis, as to 
embrace in equal advantages, not only all the 
three Presidencies of India, but also China and 
Australia. Are your Correspondents aware of the 
existence of such an Association? if not, let them 
now learn that there has been brought forward a 
well-matured plan for extending to all India the 
benefit of Monthly Steam intercourse, via the Red 
Sea; that its members consist of the leading Kast 
India merchants, who have subscribed such a sum 
as has already enabled them to lay their proposals 
before Government, and the Kast India Company ; 
and to offer, on certain conditions, and under due 
restrictions, to take upon themselves the entire 
fulfilment of a Monthly Steam communication from 
London to Bombay, Gallo, Madras, and Calcutta. 
These conditions are, that Government give up 
their present line of packets, in the Mediterranean, 
and contract for £'10,000 per annum, (far less 
than the sum which it at present costs them,) with 
the proposed Company, for the carriage of the 
mails, by their line of boats, from hence to Alex- 
andria ; and that the East India Company grant 
them £'25,000 per annum, in return for which they 
will • carry their despatches monthly, under the 
charge of their own messenger, to and from the 
places above-named. The remaining expenses of 
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the concern they propose to defray from the receipts 
of postages on private letters to India, and from 
passengers. 

Such offers as these placed the East India 
Company in a new and unlooked-for dilemma. 
Hitherto they had been magnifying the expense of 
the communication, and making the state of 
their finances, and the injustice of saddling the 
poor natives of India with such a heavy annual 
charge as it would require, the principal grounds 
for opposing the question. But this offer at once 
deprived them of that argument ; for £25,000 per 
annum, they could not deny, was but a small 
payment for the services tendered by the new 
Steam Association in return. In another point of 
view, also, this proposal of the New Company was 
most unwelcome to the Directors ; it was a point 
d'appui, round which a II the honest and sincere ad- 
vocates in favour of Steam to India could rally, and 
concentrate tiieir strength, to force the measure to 
completion in the way proposed, or to demand some 
no less satisfactory substitute ; and the plans which 
the Association promulgated, fortunately embraced 
many hitherto conflicting views and interests, by 
benefitting alike the residents on the eastern and 
western sides of the continent of Ilindoostan. -To 
meet this new and unexpected feature in the ques- 
tion, the East India Company have had recourse to 
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other means than those hitherto so successfully em- 
ployed for postponing its ad justment. Formerly, their 
calculations went to prove the great expense which 
such a measure would cause them to incur. Now, 
their advocates have the unblushing hardihood to 
assert that their former data were all false! that it can 
bo carried into effect on such a scale as will repay 
itself! and that the offer of the Steam Association 
should not be accepted, because it can be performed 
cheaper by the Fast India Company ! And whence, 
let me ask, is this new light so suddenly derived? 
To what motives arc we to attribute this sudden 
zeal, and increased knowledge on the part of the 
Fast India Company, to show how trifling is the 
pecuniary sacrifice required at their hands? Can 
any one for a moment doubt, the animus which 
prompts it? Is it not to furnish a reason for their 
declining the offer of the Steam Association, and 
for retaining to themselves the power of the man- 
agement, or, rather mismanagement, of the measure, 
since they find that it will be carried into effect by 
others, if not by them. Happy should I be, could I 
think otherwise ; for 1 freely admit that they are the 
parties to whose care such operations should have 
been consigned. But when I know that from the 
first • they have opposed the measure, and would. 
Heaven forgive me for the uncharitable thought 
if it be otherwise ! only now step in and undertake 
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it, to prevent its being; an instrument for good in 
the hands of others, and to retain to themselves 
the power of mismanaging, and when occasion 
offers, of abandoning it, I say that their agency 
and their motives are both alike to be distrusted. 

Let the public, therefore, watch the present 
measures and their tendency with unceasing jea- 
lousy. They have a right to demand from the 
East India Company, if they will now insist on 
carrying them into effect themselves, arrange- 
ments no less ample than those oflercd by the 
Steam Association, and guaranteed by the re- 
spectable names who form its Committee ; and 
let them apply this test to the Directors, and 
thus judge of the sincerity of their sudden con- 
version. It is proposed by tins supporters of the 
East India Company, that the packets necessary 
for keeping up the communication between India 
and Suez shall form part of the Bombay marine, a 
Steam flotilla! But if so. what dependance can 
be placed on the permanency of the communica- 
tion ? Will their vessels not be liable to be called 
away to any other service connected .with the 
marine? and is it to be believed, that with such 
unwilling agents as the East India Company prove 
themselves to be in the cause, that such occasions 
will not readily be found to crush the utility of the 
measure as a channel of correspondence, and 
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render it an uncertain route? No such doubts 
can exist in the case of the Commercial Association 
proposed. They offer to provide a certain number 
of Steam vessels best adapted for speed and for 
Passengers, for this service alone, and to extend 
the communication by branch Steamers to all the 
three Presidencies. Whether the East India 
Company, with their Bombay flotilla, will do this, 
I leave the public to judge: without, the most 
undeniable security, I would not trust them. 

You will thus perceive that the position which the 
East India Company have hitherto occupied in the 
rpiestion is most materially changed. They are now 
driven from their former obstinate opposition to one 
of three things : they must either treat with the 
Steam Association, or undertake the plan themselves, 
or refuse to do both the one and the other. Not being 
prepared to incur the odium which this last would 
entail upon them, they will probably refuse the first, 
and adopt the middle course. The duty of the 
public, therefore, I conceive now to be, to unite in 
using every effort to compel them to close with the 
offer of the Association ; or, if they decline that, 
and retain to themselves the onus of accomplishing 
the measure, to insist on its being one as full and 
complete in all its details and ultimate prospects, 
as that offered to us by the Steam Association. 
Now is not the time that we ought to accept less 
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at their hands. We have been waiting- for years 
for such an arrangement, humbly supplicating for 
its being conceded in any form, but in vain ; whilst 
the East India Company has played the dog in 
the manger, neither doing it themselves nor suf- 
fering it to be adequately undertaken by others. 
And now, when a full anti complete measure is 
offered to us by private enterprize, is it to be longer 
endured that we should be deprived, by the jealousy 
of the East India Company and their supporters, 
of such a consummation, and allow a half-and- 
half measure of their own to be substituted ? T 
am by no means interested in the Association, 
except ing as one of that body of the public who 
are ardently desirous of seeing the best and most 
effectual means of Steam-communication with India 
adopted, and will, therefore, leave the question 
whether such arrangements would be best intrusted 
to such an Association or to the East India Com- 
pany, wholly uncommented upon. There are many 
arguments on both sides, which may be advanced 
by the parties themselves as claims for public con- 
fidence, whenever it suits them to do so :• suffice it 
for my present purpose to say, that the members 
of the Association are too influential to allow 
any suspicion to attach to their proposals 'being 
viewed as chimerical, and that, coming from such 
a quarter, the public may, without arguing the 
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respective merits of the two competing bodies too 
nicely, fairly compare them on equal grounds. In 
this light, then, let us call upon the East India 
Company, if they refuse to sanction the proposal 
of the Association, to produce a measure them- 
selves, in all respects as perfect and complete ; and 
it is to this end I would now wish most earnestly 
to direct the public attention. 

The proposal of the Association to His Majesty’s 
Government is not likely to meet with any oppo- 
sition in that quarter, unless influenced by the 
East India Company ; because the principle of 
contracting for the carriage of mails is one 
already fully recognised by Government ; and if 
acted upon in the instance of the General Steam 
Navigation Company, for the transit of the mails 
to Hamburgh, Holland, &c., why not for those in 
the Mediterranean ? Neither on the score of 
expense are His Majesty’s Ministers likely to 
object, because the offer of the Association, if 
accepted, places them at no more outlay than they 
incur at present; while the same observation isquitc 
as applicable to the East India Company. The 
reasonableness of the demand made, may be tested 
by the disbursements on account of the “ Atalanta” 
and “ Berenice a fact requiring more subtlety 
than has yet been displayed to disprove it. Is 
Ministerial patronage to stand in the way of a 
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national benefit ? If that be the difficulty, let 
them surmount it by making it one of their con- 
ditions with the merchants to retain the appoint- 
ment to the command of the Mediterranean 
Steamers; a proposition which would be reasonable 
in itself, and perhaps be considered an additional 
security to the public. However, Sir, the various 
tools that have been employed to stave off the 
accomplishment of this object are now very nearly 
worn out ; and it being high time. the public should 
know the real causes of past delay, thus have I 
detailed them. 

Here I pause, then ; and, in the anxious hope 
that these unstudied suggestions may accelerate 
the attainment of the object we all have so much 
at heart, — 


I remain. 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

P. S. 


Coikbul, January 19 th, 1837 . 
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In March 1823, I circulated a Prospectus (Appen- 
dix, No. 1), setting forth the advantages likely to result 
from the establishment of a communication with our 
Indian possessions by Steam Vessels. 

The merits of the scheme were discussed in a Com- 
mittee appointed from the East-Indian. Trade Com- 
mittee, and the result was"*favourable to it. The 
estimates as set forth were approved ; but it was 
deemed expedient to await the result of Mr. Perkins’ 
experiments on High-pressure Steam Engines; as, if 
his expectations had been fulfilled, the necessity of 
making dgpdts of coals would have been rendered 
unnecessary. 

Mr. Briggs, who favoured the Committee with his 
presence, and gave much useful information respecting 
the passage of the Isthmus, quarantine, &c., was re- 
quested to make inquiries on his arrival in Egypt, and 
to 'communicate to the Committee the result of such 

H 



inquiries, atid likewise tlie sentiments entertained by 
the Pacha, with resppet to the projected passage of the 
Isthmus. No. II. is a copy of a letter from Mr. Briggs 
to the East-India Trade Committee. 

Concluding that several months must elapse before 
Mr. Perkins’ projected improvements could be ap- 
plied with safety, I left England for Calcutta, with the 
view of forming a Company there to co-operate with 
a Company in England, in establishing the proposed 
communication. 

I arrived in Calcutta at an inauspicious moment. 
A small vessel of 32 horse power, aud considerably 
over-built, was launched at an immense expense, and 
was supposed to be adequate to the towing of large 
ships up the river Hoogly, against a current, running 
during that season at the rate of seven miles per hour. 
She was, as might have been expected, inadequate 
to this service, and her failure created a general dis- 
inclination amongst the merchants to engage in steam 
speculations. 

Finding that there was no chance of inducing the 
Houses of Agency to unite in the establishment of a 
company, and that the gentlemen of the civil and mili- 
tary services were, by the regulations of their respective 
departments, prevented from engagingin any mercan- 
tile speculations, I circulated an address (No. 3), in 
which I proposed two means of raising the sufficient 
funds, and I obtained the signatures of more than thirty 
of the principal gentlemen in the civil, military, and 
commercial departments, requiring the Sheriff to 
convene a meeting of the Inhabitants of Calcutta, for 
the purpose of. considering the practicability of 
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establishing a communication with Europe by means 
of Steam Navigation. 

The meeting took place in the Town-hall of Cal- 
cutta, and, after some discussion, it was resolved to 
offer a premium of j£? 10,000 for the encouragement 
of steam communication with India, under certain 
restrictions (No. 4). Several discussions took place 
in the Committee between the 10th November and 
the 17th December, when a second meeting of sub- 
scribers took place at the Town-hall, regulations for 
the distribution of premiums were finally determined 
on, and a Committee of Management was appointed, 
(No. 5). 

Having made arrangements for obtaining infor- 
mation respecting Socotra and Mocha, and for keep- 
ing up a correspondence with Mr. Salt and Mr. 
Briggs, I left Calcutta in February, and arrived in 
England on the 23d of July. 

I now present myself to the public to propose the 
formation of a Company to communicate by Steam 
Navigation with the East-Indies generally $ and as 
my present project will differ somewhat from the 
plan proposed in my Prospectus of 1823 , it is proper 
that I should assign reasons for a departure from my 
first opinions. 

As the profits to accrue to the proposed Company 
must depend on the number of passengers who may 
sail in their vessels, the probability of obtaining a 
sufficient number must be duly considered. 

The number of passengers who leave Calcutta and 
Madras*annually may be estimated at from 400 to 
500, 'inchidisig children. I have an extensive ncJl 

« 2 
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quaiHtance in both the presidencies, and wherever 
I have ' visited; the conversation has turned on 
Steam communication with Europe. Much prejudice 
exists, which must -be removed. Little confidence is 
placed in the safety of Steam-vessels, or in their "ade- 
quacy to resist the storms off theCape of Good Hope. 
Nautical men are referred to for their opinion, and it 
is not likely their decisions should be in opposition to 
their interests. 

With respect to the passage by the Red Sea and 
Isthmus, though it Will be piy object ultimately to 
establish the communication by that route, I am per- 
suaded of the necessity of relinquishing that route for 
the present ; for, besides the prejudice against Steam- 
vessels, would exist the more formidable one against 
Plague, Quarantine, and incommodious land-con- 
veyance: the latter might easily be removed, but the 
two former present greater difficulty, increased by the 
objection of the Pacha to El Arish, as a port of 
debarkation ; as, -during a voyage on the Nile from 
Alexandria to Cairo, it would be impossible to pre- 
vent communication and Contact with the natives ; 
and the extent of the land journey afterwards to 
Kosseir, would be in length nearly equal to that be- 
tween El Arisli and Suez. 1 ■ 

Persons, after residing for a few years in India, be- 
come wedded to their comforts, and are, by the effect 
of climate, unfitted for submitting to' inconveniences; 
and Indians returning to Europe will not, in general, 
be induced to relinquish the comfortable round-house 
-of an Indiaman, until equal convenience Ctod safety, 
i united with superior speed, can be secured to them. 
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I am convinced there are fe\? persons who return, 
from India, who would not prefer passing . a whole \ 
month at sea, in the prosecution of a voyage, to re-,, 
maining ten dhys in port under the restrictions of, 
quarantine. - 

This Company must, then, in its infancy, endeavour;, 
to unite spegd and safety with undi minished comfort, 
and, looking to the passage of the Isthmus as a re- 
mote object, direct their inquiries immediately to the, 
passage via the Cape of Good Hope; and I am 
of opinion, that the mo^ probable means of accom- 
plishing the object, will be by furnishing a large 
ship (say one of from 600 to 700 tons) with a small, 
steam-power, available in calms ; the rigging of the, 
ship, with respect to masts, sails, &c. to remain 
unaltered : and I feel convinced that a fast-sailing 
vessel, so provided, might depend on making a pas- 
sage within a period of eighty days. 

The expense of fitting out one vessel on this prin- ; 
ciple would/ 1, on an outside estimate, not exceed 
£ 18,000. An intelligent and interested person, o^p 
of high energies and of a persevering character, 
should be selected for the command; and leaving 
to him considerable discretionary power with respect 
to route, &c., he should be instructed to keep a 
minute- log or journal of each day’s occurrence, to 
communicate by every opportunity with the Commit- 
tee, who, from his report, would determine on the 
expediency of sending out other vessels, under Simi- 
lar or improved arrangements. 

Lest thfc proposal should subject me to the imputa- 
tion of confuted or over cautious views, or probably, 
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be considered as experimental only, 1 will declare, that 
I have not the least doubt of the success of the under- 
taking^ but that I consider a large outlay in the first 
instance unadvisable, for the following reasons : 

First, that as the ultimate object is to establish a 
communication via Suez, it will be unnecessary to 
invest a large capital on the equipment ^of a greater 
number of ships to navigate by the Cape of Good 
Hope than may be required, after the Egyptian ar- 
rangements have been made, to- supply coal to the 
different d£pdts; and such plumber will be sufficient 
to establish with the Indian public a confidence in 
vessels propelled by steam. 

Again, I believe that very considerable improve- 
ments will take place in the application of a pro- 
pelling power to vessels, for which the present engine 
would be unfitted ; and these improvements will, I 
fancy, be experimentally applied in the course of a 
few weeks. 

With respect to the ultimate object, >the passage of 
^ie Isthmus, I am prepared to shew the very great 
pecuniary advantages to be expected from such an 
establishment ; but it can only be commenced after 
the following points shall have been Ascertained : — 

First, and principally, the application of the 
quarantine laws at Malta, in France, and in Great 
Britain; as also the means that will be assured in 
the Pacha's dominions of avoiding contact with , his 
subjects, when such precaution shall be deemed ne- 
cessary by the Director of Caravan^ at the ports of 
embarkation. On this material point l£ave much 
%o propose, which cannot enter into a Prospectus.. 
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1 have already, in my Prospectus and Address in the 
Appendix, set forth the expenses and profits to be 
contemplated, and my subsequent inquiries have not 
i minced me to alter my statements on these points. 

The expenses and earning* of a ship to proceed via 
the Cape, will probably be as follows : 

A ship of 700 tons fitted for sea and insured at 60s. 


per cent. . £18,000 

Wages of seamen and artificers for si^ months .... 2,500 

Coals, sails, and cordage 600 

Pilotage and port dues i 1,500 


Interest and depreciation, 1 0 per cent, on 26,000 . . 2,600 

£25,200* 


The Returns would probably be : 

Freight out, 600 tons at £3 1,800 

Passage money net. 2,000 

Freight home, 600 tons at £7 4,200 

Passage money net 5,000 


Earning 13,000 

Expense, including 5 per cent, interest on money 

invested 25,200 


jgl2,200 

Or, at the expiration of the first voyage, the Block would be 
reduced from £18,000 to 12,200, about 33 per cent. 

JAMES HENRY JOHNSTON, 

Lieutenant, R. N. 

N.B. During my absence from England, several Advertise- 
ments respecting Steam Navigation, inserted in the public 
Prints, by Captain J. E. Johnson of the E. I. Company's 
service, have led many of my friends to identify me with 
that Gentleman. 1 beg to assure them, however, I have 
not been in any way concerned with that Gentleman, nor 
have 1 the honour of his acquaintance. 



APPENDIX. 


No. I. 

Prospectus for establishing, by means of Steam Na- 
vigation, a ComniUnicat ion with Calcutta and the 
Hast -Indies generally , via the Mediterranean 9 
Isthmus of Suez, and the lied Sea ; the Hoy age out 
and home to he completed within 120 Days. 

I deem it unnecessary to dwell upon the efficiency of 
steam vessels to navigate upon the open seas, and to encoun- 
ter severe gales, even with greater advantages than those pro- 
vided only with masts and sails. Persons who entertain 
doubts on this point, will be best answered by a perusal of 
the different Reports of the Committees of the House of 
Commons. 

It would be superfluous also to attempt to demonstrate 
that which is in itself evident, I mean the very great advan- 
tage that would accrue to merchants individually, and to the 
public generally, by the means of speedy communication 
with our Asiatic dominions. 

How this desirable object may be attained with the pros- 
spect of a fair remuneration to those who are its promoters 
and supporters, I will endeavour to shew, advancing always 
my opinions with diffidence* and inviting information from 
gentlemen whose experience on some points, or whose data 
on others, may enable them to detect inaccuracies or sug- 
gest improvements. 
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The difficulties to Lie surmounted are of* different degrees, 
anti present themselves in a natural succession, in which I 
propose to discuss them. 

And, 1st. The route up the Mediterranean, across the 
Isthmus of Suez on Camels, up the Red Sea, round Ceylon, 
and up the Ray of Rengal to Calcutta, appears the most 
direct. 

‘2d. The convenient places to touch at for the purpose of 
replenishing fuel, with the distances between each, are pro- 
bably as follows : 

Miles. Onya. 

Sailing from Plymouth (10 vhicl. port |KiS'(*np;ors m ay he 
ronvcyi'd from London i>\ the Plymouth steam packet) 


m Gibraltar about. 1,150 .... 7 

..m Gibraltar to Malta i,000 ..... 6 

from Malta to FI Arish 3,000 . ... 6 

Across the Isthmus to Suez, on camels, 120 miles 0 ... - (» 

1'rmn Suez to Mocha, or the island of Peri m 1,200 .... 8 

1'nnn Mocha to Isle of Socrota 000 .... 5 

From Socrota to Cochin 1,350 .... H 

From Cochin to Trincomaloo * 600 .... 5 

From Trincomalee, touching at Madras, to Calcutta .... 1,020 .... 6 

Making the whole distance hy sea 7,920 .... 57 


In round numbers 8,000 miles ; of which 3,200 are on the north and west 
side the Isthmus, and 4,h00 on the south and east. 

We have next to consider the capability of a vessel to carry 
fuel for the greatest distance, that between Socotra and Co- 
chin, of 1350 miles. And although, in calculating the ex- 
pense of Coal, I shall assume that a vessel of 4-00 tons, with 
an Engine of 100 horse power, may obtain nine miles of speed 
from the consumption of nine bushels of coals ; or that the 

* It is supposed that a passage may he found over the Devil’s Bridge, 
through Falk’s Straits; which will shorten the distance GOO or 800 miles, 
between Cochin and Calcutta. 

L 
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expense of coals will on an average be equal to one bushel 
per mile; still I think the vessel should at each depot com- 
plete to at least 60 chaldrons, which on the greatest distance 
wovdd admit of their making as little as five miles and a half 
per hour, for the whole passage ; and on the distance be- 
tween Plymouth and Gibraltar, where at some seasons the 
greatest resistance may be expected* 60 chaldrons would be 
sufficient, at the rate of four miles, and a half per hour. And 
if the calculation be made on ten complete voyages in the 
year, at the greatest consumption, /. e . supposing 60 chal- 
drons to be supplied from each depot at each demand, we 
shall arrive at a quantity that may be considered as sufficient 
for the first supply to the different depots, to be afterwards 
kept up according to the actual expense. And it will be 


s . ,t*. 

From Plymouth 10 of GO chaldrons = 600 at 40 = 12,000 

Gibraltar, 10 out, 10 home.. 20 of GO . . do. . . =1,200 at 90 = 5,400 

Malta do. .. do... 20 of 00 .. do... =1,200 at 100= 0,000 

Syria, 10 home 10 of 00 .. do .. = 000 at 110= .1,300 


Making Chaldrons 3,000 .... .£15,900 

Or take the average at £4. 1 0.*. per chaldron, or 2s. 6d. per bushel. 

On the south-east side of the Isthmus there will be required, 

Cliailiroiis. 

At Suez for 1 0 voyages out, 0 home 1 0 of 00 = 000 

Mocha 10.... do. .... 10 do 20 of 30 = 000 

Socotra 10.... do 10 do 20 of 60=1,200 

Cochin 10.... do 10 do 20 of 30= 000 

Trincotnalee 10.... do 10 do 20 of (H>— 1,200 

Calcutta 0.... do 10 do 10 of 60= 600 

Making in all ... . 4,800 

Which may be calculated to average at the different depots 2s. 4 d. per 
bushel. The price of coals at Calcutta, brought from Burdwan, ex- 
changing 2s. per rupee, is 8 anas, or 1.?. per maund of 84lbs., equal to 
one English bushel, or it is 36x. per chaldron. 
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Next is to be considered the passage of the Isthmus : and, 
until negotiations arc entered into and arrangements actually 
made, we must be contented witli a calculation of the ex- 
penses on a scale which will certainly exceed the reality. 

A camel capable of travelling a distance daily of MO miles, with a load 
of 4 cu t., may be procured for from 10 to 12 dollars say £M. 

Kstunatc keep and attendance, at per annum, say .£'3. 

Present to the Pacha, for escort, &e. % each caravan 400 dollars. 

Present to attendants, &c., f»0 dollars; and suppose 50 tons of cargo, and 
MO persons with baggage, 400 camels would be the least number to- 
*1 uired, at £3 each .. £ 1 ,200 

Their food and keep for 12 months .£1,200 

£2 JtH* 

Interest, 5 per cent. ; wear and tear, 20— 25— £500. 

500 divided by 20 (the number of passages across) is for each pas- 


sage £M0 0 

Present 450 dollars, at 5$ ; 112 10 

£|4'» iq 

Or, in round numbers, £150. 


The wages of seamen may be estimated at £2 per month ; 
their victualling at £2 more ; and, although the wages of sea- 
men and the expense of victualling them is much less in India 
than in Europe, yet as a larger number is required in those 
seas, it will be fair to calculate on the same expense in 
making an estimate, Commanders and artificers, employed 
on the south-east side of the Isthmus, must receive more 
wages than those employed on the home station. 

It unfortunately happens, that the three fairest months in 
the British Channel and Atlantic are the worst in the Bay of 
Bengal and the Arabian Sea, and vice versa ; the south-west 
monsoon being strongest from the middle of June to the 
middle of August; whilst December, January, and February 
bring fine weather in those seas. I am of opinion, however, 
that vessels may make passages for ten months in the year, 
the steam-boats, during the prevalence of the south-west, 
monsoon, leaving the Hoogly by Laconi’s Channel, and 
keeping the Orixa and Coromandel coasts close on board. 



To perform die contemplated service, it will be necessary 
to have at least three, and perhaps four vessels on each side 
the Isthmus. They should be of four hundred tons, of the 
strongest build, and of one hundred horse power, with lattecn 
sails, or lug fore-sail, and schooner-rigged abaft. But the 
experiment of the lattecn sails should be made; because, 
when the yards are down, the masts present less surface to 
the wind than those of any other rig. 

The vessels should be fitted for the accommodation of' 
twenty-five passengers, and from fifty to one hundred tons 
of cargo ; to be manned with a crew of twenty men, inclu- 
ding mates and artificers ; to be completed to twenty days 
provisions and water; and to sail on the first day of every 
month from Plymouth and Calcutta. 

The vessels may readily be contracted for, and built under 
inspection, for 20/. per ton ; and the engines will cost, pro- 
bably, 5,000/. each ; or, in round numbers, the vessel may be 
completed for 14,000/. 

The estimate of the outlay and receipt for the first twelve 
months, may be— ■ 

Six vessels, of 400 tons and 100 horse power, at £14,000 each . • £81,000 


Invested in coals at the depots 36,000 

Invested on camels 1 ,200 

Capital invested £121,260 


Insurance on £121,260 at 10 per cent £12,126 

Wear and tear of engines £30,000 at 20 per cent 6,000 

Ditto on wood and iron £54,000, at 15 per cent. 8,100 

160,000 miles of fuel, at 2s. (id. per mile 20,000 

Grease, stuffing, ami packing for six engines 1,000 

fiix principal engineers, at £70 per annum 420 

Thirty-six engine men and stokers, at 35/. per annum 1,260 


Carried forward. . . . £ 48,00 6 



Brought forward £18,906 

Six commanders, at j£200. 1,200 

Twelve mates, at j £-18 576 

Seventy seamen, at .£24 1,680 

Victualling 106 men, at £2 0 per annum 2,120 

Port charges, a rough estimate, the Calcutta pilotage being exceed- 
ingly heavy, a great reductiou may he expected : say each voyage 

£50 for 20 1,000 

Passage of the Isthmus. 3,000 

Mess 10,000 

Commission 2.} per cent 1,712 

Total Outlay .i'70,l‘J4 


It is not being too sanguine to suppose that the number 
of Passengers will be complete every voyage, from the three 
Presidencies ; those from Bombay may join at Cochin by an 
auxiliary packet ; and the price fixed at .£200 is the lowest 
usually paid for an inferior accommodation on board a ship 
trading to India. To the individual, a great saftring in 
equipment will result, from the shortness of the passage, and 
the necessity of limiting the quantity of baggage ; whilst the 
gain of time, and the pleasing prospect of setting foot on 
land once in eight or ten days, will be strong inducements 
for preference to this route. 

Twenty-five passengers for twenty voyages will yield, at 


200/. each £100,000 

Less Commission 2\ per cent 2,500 

50-f-2l)—l,000 tons of cargo, at .£15 1 ^ 

Less commission per cent y 9 

Net proceeds of 20 voyages 112,125 

Amount of Outlay 70,191 

Profit on this Estimate. .£41,931 


Which I do not think exaggerated; and I feel convinced, 
that -after one or two voyages the rate of passage may be 



lowered to 150/. fixing the interest at IU per cent., and set- 
ting apart a sum for redeeming the capital, for experimental 
purposes, and for constructing a carriage-road across the 
Isthmus, with proper halting-places ; a point wilich, by the 
judicious application of one or two thousand pounds, might 
be effected through the Pacha of Egypt. 


Having, I trust, demonstrated the advantage likely to 
result from the proposed Establishment, it only remains to 
devise the means best calculated to promote it. And 1 can 
speak positively to the cordial co-operation that will be given 
by our Asiatic friends. 

In the foregoing Prospectus I have calculated on an 
expense wliigh would be adequate to the establishment of* a 
number of Vessels sufficient to keep up a constant commu- 
nication with India. But as prejudices are to be overcome, 
it will perhaps be prudent to begin with only Two vessels, 
one on each side the Isthmus, and to increase the number 
as the confidence of the public becomes established. 

In making this Estimate, it would have been unfair to cal- 
culate on contingencies ; but there can be little doubt that 
the expense for Fuel might be very considerably reduced. 
Ships proceeding to the Mediterranean, and which now fre- 
quently go in ballast, would, if a demand existed, be glad to 
deliver Coals at an advance of from 10s. to 15$. on the ship- 
ping price in the river. 

The Insurance and Wear and Tear are also estimated at a 
very high rate ; whilst, on the other hand, no profit has been 
anticipated on the carriage of letters and dispatches, which 
would certainly accrue, since the Post-office could never 
afford to establish an independent conveyance. 
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No II. 

(Copy.) 

To .1. II. Palmer, Esq., King’s Arms Yard, Coleman-strcet. 

Sir, 

In compliance with the request of the Committee (of which 
you were a member) I wrote to my house at Alexandria, to 
obtain the consent of the Pacha of Egypt to the establish- 
ment of a steam -packet communication between England 
and India, through his country ; and by the enclosed extract 
you will perceive the Pacha is disposed to give it every pro- 
tection, should the project be carried into execution. 

I will trouble you to communicate this information to the 
other gentlemen of the Committee, whose names are not 
known to me ; and should any further steps be desirable, I 
shall be glad to attend to their wishes. 

I arn. Sir, 

Your very obedient Servant, 

42, Coleman-strcet , (Signed) S. Bkioos. 

1G/// March 1824. 


Extract of a Letter from Messrs . Briggs and Co., of Alexandria, 
18///. November 1823. 

te With respect to the project for a steam- packet commu- 
nication with India, through this country, the Pacha seems 
averse to the forming of a station at El A risk , as, not being 
properly within the limits of his command, he could not be 
responsible for the safety of the caravans going to and com- 
ing from that place ; but as he is determined to extirpate 
the plague in Egypt, the advantage proposed by the selec- 
tion of El Arish may be obtained at Alexandria , combined 
with greater safety, and better accommodation for travellers.” 
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No. III. 

An Address to the Gentlemen interested in promoting 
a communication with Great llritain by means of 
Steam Navigation, and who have favoured me with 
an assurance of their attendance at the 'Town If all , 
should a Meeting on this i?iteresting subject be con- 
vened . 

Gentlemen : 

In the Prospectus which I have circulated, I have gone 
into the detail of expense that would probably be incurred 
by an establishment of steam vessels, adequate to ensure a 
monthly communication with Great Britain. 

With the fullest confidence of the ultimate success of this 
project, I would not, if funds were at my disposal, embark 
at once to the full extent. I think the preferable inode would 
be to begin on a small scale, say, two vessels on each side 
the Isthmus, of such a size as might be available for other 
purposes, should the scheme by any chance fail. This size 
would probably be from 300 to 350 tons, with 100 horse 
power; such vessels would be useful, as tug-boats, or to 
carry on a communication with Madras, in which abundant 
employment would be found at all seasons. 

In the calculations, however, that will follow in this paper, 

I shall confine myself to the original proposal of vessels of 
400 tons. 

The first measure necessary to the promotion of the object 
in question, is to obtain adequate funds, or the certainty of 
procuring them when required. 

The second is, arrangement for the passage of the Isthmus. 
The third, the establishment of a co-operating company 
in England. 

The funds necessary for the small establishment of two 
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boats on each side the Isthmus would probably not exceed 
three lacs of rupees, and to raise this sum the most desirable 
mode would be to establish a Company, and to subdivide the 
amount required into a given number of shares. 

From a participation in this plan, however, the most in- 
terested persons would find themselves excluded : I mean 
gentlemen of the civil and military establishments, who are 
prohibited from engaging in any mercantile speculation. 

Another means which may be resorted to, is that of so- 
liciting a loan from the public, and of taking the whole 
responsibility on myself ; and this I am willing to do, from the 
confidence I have in the ultimate success of the undertaking. 

In soliciting the loan, I would suggest that the amount 
individually subscribed be confined to such a sum as the 
subscriber would willingly give as a premium, for the pro- 
motion of this desirable object, from which such great be- 
nefits would be derived. 

It w r ould be most satisfactory that a Committee of Ma- 
nagement should be appointed from the civil, military, and 
mercantile interests, and this for many reasons ; one, not the 
least, is, that application to the government for aid in various 
ways, going from a Committee, would carry more weight, and 
meet with more attention than if preferred by an individual. 

It would next be necessary to visit Egypt, with a view to 
making arrangements with the Pacha, and I am of opinion 
that this arrangement ought to be of a private and commer- 
cial nature, as that made some years ago by Mr. Briggs, for 
the conveyance of goods from Kosseir to Cairo, when the 
Pacha engaged to furnish any number of camels with an 
escort, at the rate of two dollars per camel, and one dollar 
per camel load of eight cwt. as duty. 

Of course such an arrangement must be made through the 
Consul, Mr. Salt, to whom letters should be procured from 
this Government, and from the Presidency of Bombay. 

i> 
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These two arrangements effected, I may, on my arrival in 
England, present myself with confidence to the Committee, 
or to the public, saying 
Gentlemen, 

The European inhabitants of India, being anxious to 
establish a communication with this country by means of 
steam navigation, have subscribed funds to the amount 
necessary for commencing the establishment. 

Deputed by their Committee, I have succeeded in making 
arrangements with the Pacha of Egypt, for the safe passage 
across the Isthmus, and 1 now invite you to form a Company 
for the purpose of co-operating with the Indian establishment. 

The result of such an application is not to be doubted ; — 
reverse the circumstances, and say, how would such an appeal 
be received here? 

Previously to calling a general meeting, I am anxious to 
ascertain the opinions of gentlemen who have favored me 
with a promise of their attendance or support on this mode 
of proceeding, and founded on which some of the following 
Resolutions may be proposed, and perhaps adopted. 


At a General Meeting of Persons interested in establishing 
a communication with Great Britain by means of Steam 
Navigation. 

On the supposition of a Company being formed. 

1. Resolved, that this meeting is of opinion, that the 
establishment of a Company, for the purpose of carrying into 
effect a communication with Great Britain, by means of 
steam navigation, is most desirable* 

2. Resolved, that a Committee be appointed, to consist of 
at least twelve members; any five to be competent to form a 
board, to conduct the affairs of the proposed Company* 
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3. Resolved, that the sum of 330,000 Rupees be raised 

by shares of each. 

4. Resolved, that a book be immediately opened to receive 
the names of such gentlemen as arc desirous of holding shares, 
and in which the number of shares intended to be^ taken by 
each person shall be noted. 

5. Resolved, that this book be kept open for a term, of 
three months, unless the subscription be previously filled. 

6. Resolved, that, should the subscription lists be incomplete 
at the expiration of three months, the Committee be autho- 
rized to extend the term, or to declare the project to be 
abandoned. 

7. Resolved, that the Committee be empowered to call a 
general meeting, whenever they may deem it necessary. 


On the supposition of a Loan being made . 

At a general meeting of persons interested in establishing a 
communication with Great Britain, by means of steam 
navigation. 

1« Resolved, that this meeting is of opinion, that such an 
establishment is practicable and mo:*t desirable, and that very 
great benefits are likely to be attendant on the success of the 
undertaking. 

2. Resolved, that as the capital required is of considerable 
amount, this meeting docs approve and recommend the mode 
proposed by Mr. Johnston to raise funds by loan. 

3. Resolved, that a Committee be appointed, to consist of 
at least twelve persons, any five of them being competent to 
form a board ; the Committee to be considered as the trustees 
of the subscribers, to correspond, and to assist in the under- 
taking. 

4. Resolved, that the loan be made for ten years certain, 
tolHi without interest for the first two years, and for as long 

j > * l 
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a term as the establishment shall not clear a profit. But that 
any profit which may accrue shall be applied as interest on 
the capital, as far as six per cent., and any further surplus 
shall be applicable to the redemption of the capital ; the Com- 
mittee to haye the right of inspecting all accounts, and of 
determining on the question of profit or loss. 

5. Resolved, that a book be immediately opened to receive 
the names of subscribers. 

6. Resolved, that the different houses of agency in Cal- 
cutta be invited to receive subscriptions, and to hold the sums 
subscribed at the disposal of the Committee. 

7. Resolved, that the money subscribed be invested in 
Company’s paper, or in other good security, as the Committee 
may determine, until it is required for outlay ; but that, in the 
interim, the dividends of interest shall be at the disposal of 
the Committee, for the purpose of making preliminary ar- 
rangements with the Pacha of Egypt, or otherwise, as to the 
Committee may appear advisable. 

I am of opinion that the first boats employed should be 
built and fitted in England, and be sent to India, round the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

On an outside calculation, two vessels of 400 tons each, 
with 100 horse powers, delivered in India, would cost 


The vessels, complete, with engines, j£28,000 


Coals to India 2,000 

Wages and victualling of 40 seamen 

and artificers 480 

Artificers, stokers, &c. 800 

Commanders and mates 800 

Insurance on j£32,000 at *4 . . .... 1,280 


Its. 280,000 
20,000 

4,800 

8,000 

8,000 

12,800 


Sa. Its. 3,33,6*00 


About three lacs and thirty thousand rupees, supposing 
they brought neither freight nor passengers. — Let us. now- 
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calculate the cost for twelve months, supposing the two ves- 
sels to make together eight complete voyages to and from 
Suez, to consume the whole quantity of coal, and to obtain 
only twelve passengers each trip. 


Insurance on 3,30,000, at 10 per cent Sa. Rs. 33,000 

Wear and tear, at 15 49,500 

Coals, for 8 voyages 90,000 

Packing, &c 4,000 

Two engineers, at 2,000 per annum 4,000 

Twelve engine men, at 00 per month 9,040 

Twenty-four seamen, at 25 7,200 

Victualling 4,000 

Table 5,000 

Commander, at 300 per month 7,200 

2,02,540 


Receipts on 12 Pusscngers for 8 Voyages, at 1,200 Rupees each 2,30,400 
Balance in favour of Steam . 2 7,9 GO 

Or about 8 per cent, and this without taking into the calculation what 
may reasonably be expected for carriage of Letters and Packets, which 
to and from this Presidency alone amount to mqgp than 100,000 
annually. 

J. H. JOHNSTON. 


No. IV. 

Pkockkdings of a JPuhlic Meeting convened by the 
Sheriff \ and held at the Town hall , Calcutta , on 
Wednesday 9 the Sth of November , 1823. 

A considerable number of the British inhabitants of 
Calcutta having assembled at the Town-hall, in pursuance of 
the notice issued by the sheri ff on the 29th ultimo, between 
ten and eleven o’clock Mr. Macnaghten, the sheriff, took the 
chair, and stated the object of the meeting, as* contained in 
the following letter, addressed to him on the 24th ultimo. 



To. W . H. Macnaghteny Esq. Sheriff* of the I'ovoti of 
Calcutta , %c. &;c. %c. 

Sir, 

We, the undersigned, being desirous of promoting the 
general discussion of the feasibility of establishing a commu- 
nication with Great-Britain, by means of steam-navigation, 
request that you will convene a meeting of the public at the 
Town-hall, for that purpose, on the 5th day of November 
next, at ten o’clock in the forenoon. 


J. H. Harington, 
J. Pat tie, 

C. Lusliington, 

H. Shakespear, 

J. Shakespear, 

I. Faton, 

Holt Mackenzie, 
John Hayes, 

Win. Bruce, 

J. P. Larkins, 

R. Saunders, 


We are, Sir, 

Your obedient Servants, 


Wm, Arrow, 

II. Hobhousc, 

J. Palmer, 

B. Roberts, 

G. J. Gordon, 

G. Ballard, 

Nath. Alexander, 
Robt. McClintock, 

C. R. Lindsay, 

G. Mackillop, 
Alex. Colvin, 


D. Clark, , 

Jas. Calder, 

J. Cullen, 

C. Blancy, 
Thos. Allport, 
W. B. Bayley, 
W. Patrick, 

J. Hunter, 

R. Boon, 

Sami. Ashmore, 
J. Mellis. 


The sheriff then requested that the meeting would proceed 
to elect a chairman, who should bring forward and conduct 
the business of the day ; and Mr. J. H. Harington having 
been elected for this purpose, took the chair accordingly. 

Mr. Harington, after soliciting the indulgence of the 
meeting, in the discharge of a duty to which he had been 
unexpectedly called, submitted for consideration a general 
statement of the purpose for which the meeting had been 
convened, and referred for particulars to a gentleman present, 
whose prospectus, published in England, as well as at this 
presidency, « for establishing, by means of steam-navigation, 
a communication w r ith Calcutta, and the East-Indies gene- 
rally, vid the Mediterranean, Isthmus of Suez, and the Red 
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Sea,” had, with an address recently circulated by him, led to 
the measure now adopted, with a view to discuss the practi- 
cability of establishing a communication between England and 
India by steam -vessel s, and the best means of carrying the 
same into effect. 

Lieutenant Johnston, of the royal navy, the gentleman 
referred to by the chairman, addressed the Meeting at length 
on the very interesting subject discussed in liis prospectus, 
and was followed by Mr. Mackillop, Mr. Larkins, and Mr. 
Mackenzie, who respectively offered their sentiments on the 
question under consideration. 

The following resolutions were then moved by Mr. Larkins, 
seconded by Mr. Mackenzie, and unanimously adopted. 

“ That it -is desirable to encourage the establishment of a 
communication between England and India by steam navi- 
gation, by the offer of a premium, or bonus, to those who 
may first establish it on a permanent footing, rather than by 
any direct attempt of so large and miscellaneous a body as 
the Indian community, to form themselves into a society for 
the purpose. 

“ That a Committee be appointed to consider and prepare 
the rules and restrictions under which the premium shall be 
granted, to obtain subscriptions, and to adjust the other 
necessary details..” 

It was further resolved, that the following gentlemen be 
elected to constitute a committee for the purposes above 
stated : - 


Mr. J. P. Larkins, 

Mr. II. Mackenzie, 

Mr. J. H. Haring* on, 
Mr. J. Pattle, 

Mr. C. Lushington, 

Mr. J. T. Shakes pear, 
Hon. C. It. I^idsay, 
Commodore Hayes, 
Capt. Bruce, Bom. Mar. 


Lieutenant Johnston, 
It. N. 

Capt. Forbes, of the 
Engineers, 

Captain J. Jackson, 
Capt. Schalch, 

Mr. W. P, Muston, 
Dr. J. Hare, M. D. 
Dr. J. Mellis, M. D. 


Mr. J. Grant, 

Mr. G. Mackillop, 
Mr. D. Clark. 

Mr. J; Hunter, 

Mr. W.H. Hobliouse, 
Mr. J. Gordon, 

Mr. A. Colvin, 

Mr. C. Blaney, 



The thanks of the Meeting were then voted to Lieutenant 
Johnston, to the chairman, and to the sheriff ; after which the 
meeting was adjourned for six weeks, viz, till Wednesday, the 
17th December, or such other day as may be fixed by the 
Committee, and notified in the Calcutta newspapers. 

J. H. HARINGTON. 

Chairman . 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 

Proceedings of the Committee appointed to carry into effect 
the He solutions passed at a public Meetings held at the Town 
hall, Calcutta , on the 5tk November , 1823, 

At a Meeting of the Committee, on Monday, the 10th 
November, 1823, 


Present 

Mr. Larkins, 

Mr. Mackenzie, 

Mr. Pattle, 

Mr. Lusbington, 
Mr. Shakespeare, 
Capt. Bruce, 


Mr. Harington, 

Lieut. Johnston, It.] 
Captain Forbes, 
Captain Jackson, 
Mr. Mu ston. 

Dr. Hare, 

Mr. Grant, 


Chairman, 

f. Mr. Mackillop, 
Mr. Clark, 

Mr. Hunter, 
Mr. Hobhouse, 
Mr. Gordon, 

I Mr. Blaney. 


The Committee having taken into consideration the rules 
and restrictions which appear to be advisable, for regulating 
the grant of the premium, or bonus, referred to in the reso- 
lution passed at the Public Meeting held on the 5th instant, 
viz . “ That it is desirable to encourage the establishment of 
a communication between England and India by Steam Na- 
vigation, by the offer of a premium, or bonus, to those who 
may first establish it on a permanent footing” — and keeping 
in view the object of the intended premium, with the expe- 
diency of rendering the conditions of it at onoa simple and 
and specific, agree to adopt the following rules, subject, of 



course, to the approval and confirmation of the General 
Meeting appointed to be liolden on the* 17th da} r of Decem- 
ber next. 

First . — That the proposed bonus, or premium, be offered 
for the establishment of a communication between England 
and Bengal by steam packets, navigating by either of the 
two routes, of the Red Sea, or the Cape of Good Hope. 

Second . — That the amount received, under a subscription 
to be opened for this purpose (deducting therefrom any dis- 
bursements authorized by a General Meeting, or Committee 
of tlie subscribers), be assigned as a premium to any indivi- 
duals, or Company, being British subjects, who may first 
establish a communication by steam vessels between Eng- 
land and Bengal, by either of the routes above-mentioned, 
before the expiration of the year 1826. 

Third . — That tlie communication required for tlie pre- 
mium above stated shall be considered to have been esta- 
blished on the completion of two voyages from England to 
Bengal, and two voyages from Bengal to England, by the ves- 
sel or vessels of any individuals, or company, being British 
subjects, within a period not exceeding an average of seventy 
days for each of the four voyages ; provided further, that 
such vessel, or vessels, be not of a less burthen than three 
hundred tons. 

Fourth . — That if the full premium be not earned by any 
individuals, or company, under the foregoing rules, by tlie 
completion of two voyages out and two home, as required, 
within the limited period ; but one voyage from England to 
Bengal, and one from Bengal to England, shall have been 
performed, in conformity with the preceding rules, before the 
expiration of the year 1826 ; a moiety of the stated premium 
shall be assigned to the individuals, or company, being Bri- 
tish subjects, by. whose vessel, or vessels, such two voyages, 
out and* home, shall have been so performed. 



Fifth — That the amount subscribed for the purposes 
above stated (with an exception to authorized disburse- 
ments, as provided for in the second rule), be lodged, as 
received, or as soon afterwards as may be convenient, in the 
hands of the goverpment agents ; to be invested in public 
securities of the remittable loan ; the accruing interest upon 
which, until the principal be called for, to be invested in the 
same manner; and the aggregate to be assignable as 
above, in whole, or in part, to the persons who may be en- 
titled to the full premium, or a moiety of it. 

Sixth — That all claims to the premium receivable under 
the foregoing rules, or to any part thereof, be finally de- 
termined by a Committee of Managers, to be elected at the 
general meeting of subscribers to be held on the 1 7th De- 
cember next ; and in the event of any part of the amount 
subscribed remaining unappropriated in the hands of the 
government agents at the expiration of the year 1826, and 
of no persons being entitled to receive the same, that the 
balance so remaining be returned to the subscribers, or 
their representatives, in proportion to their respective sub- 
scriptions, unless otherwise disposed of by the unanimous 
vote of a General Meeting o p subscribers. 

The Committee having thus performed such part of the 
duty entrusted to them by the public meeting of the 5th 
instant, as required them to consider .and prepare the 
rules and restrictions under which the proposed premium 
should be granted, proceed to carry into effect the fur- 
ther object of their appointment, viz . “ to obtain subscrip- 
tions;* 9 and with that view, pass the following Resolu- 
tions - 

1st. That a subscription be opened for the purposes 
stated in the resolution passed at the public meeting held 
on the 5th instant, and in the rules above specified, for 
carrying the same into effect, or such as maybe finally 



adopted at the general meeting of subscribers to be held 
on the 17th December next ; and that the Bank of Ben- 
gal, and the several agency houses in Calcutta, be re- 
quested to open subscription books, as well as to receive any 
subscriptions that may be tendered to them respectively ; 
the amount to be hereafter paid into the hands of the 
government agents. 

2d. — That the principal civil and military officers, at the 
several stations in the interior of the country subject to this 
Presidency, be also invited by the Chairman to open books 
of subscription ; and to remit any sums that may be received 
by them, with a I^ist of the Subscribers, to the Bank of 
Bengal ; or to any of the Calcutta houses of agency. 

3d. — That ^or the purpose of communicating the proceed- 
ings of the public meeting held on the 5th Inst an3 those 
of the Committee of the present date, to the civil and mili- 
tary officers who may be addressed by the Chairman, in 
pursuance of the above Resolution, as well as for the distri- 
bution of copies of those proceedings by the Members of 
the Committee, five hundred copies be printed, with any 
additional number that the Chairman may find requisite. 

4th. — That the Bank of Bengal be authorized and request- 
ed to answer any draft from the Chairman for expenses in- 
curred in the execution of these Resolutions. 

5th. — That copies of the proceedings of the public meeting 
held at the Town-Hall on the 5th instant, and of the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee on the present date, be submitted 
by the Chairman, for the information of the Right Honour- 
able the Governor-General in Council, and that he be solicited 
to instruct the postmaster-general to pass, free of postage, 
any letters on the subject of those proceedings, which may 
be so certified by the superscription of the Chairman. 

6th. — That the Right Honourable the Governor-General 
in Council be at the same time respectfully requested, in the 
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name of the Committee, to confer the patronage of Govern- 
ment upon the plan adopted for encouraging the establish- 
ment of a communication between England and India by 
steam navigation; and to favour it with such pecuniary sup- 
port as his Lordship in Council may deem proper, on con- 
sideration of the public benefits, in addition to those of a 
private nature, which may be reasonably expected from its 
success. 

(Signed) J. H. Harixgton, Chairman. 


No. V. 

Proceedings of a General Meeting of Subscribers to the 
Fund for encouraging a permanent Communication 
by Steam- Fes sets , between Great -Britain and Ben- 
gal ; held at the ' Town- Half , Calcutta* on TVednes - 
day* the 27 th December 1823. 

Mr. Harington, Chairman of the Committee, elected 
at the public meeting of the 5th ultimo, having been request- 
ed to take the chair, after briefly stating the object of the 
present meeting, as held in pursuance of the adjournment 
agreed to at the public meeting abo ve-mentioned, proceeded 
to read the following report on the part of the Committee 
then appointed. 

“ The Committee, appointed at the public meeting held 
on die 5th November 1823, for carrying into effect the reso- 
lutions passed on that date, with a view to encourage the 
establishment of a communication between Great Britain 
and India by steam navigation, have now the pleasure of re- 
porting the proceedings for the information of the subscribers 
to the proposed bonus, or premium ; and, at the same time, 
submit a copy of their correspondence with the Right 
Honourable the Governor General in Council/’ 



“ It will appear from this correspondence, that the appre- 
hensions of hazard attending an attempt to navigate steam 
vessels between Great-Britain and India, which, from the 
want of sufficient explanation on the part of the Committee, 
were entertained by Government in the first instance, have 
been entirely removed by the Committee’s letter of the 26th 
ultimo ; and that Mr. Secretary T «ushington’s letter in reply, 
dated the 4th instant, expresses * the cordial disposition op 
his Lordship in Council to promote an enterprize promising 
so much benefit to the state, and to the community,* with 
his Lordship’s consequent resolution — * to place at the dispo- 
sal of the Committee the sum of twenty thousand rupees, as 
a contribution towards the attainment of the object in ques- 
tion/ 

“ The conditions attached to this liberal grant, specified in 
the letter above-mentioned met the ready concurrence of the 
Committee, as stated in their chairman’s answer of the 16th 
instant ; and the modifications therein proposed of the rules 
contained in the Committee’s proceedings of the 10th No- 
vember, for regulating the grant of a premium to those who 
may first establish on a permanent footing a communication 
between Great-Britain and India by steam navigation, hav- 
ing been considered by the Governor-General in Council (as 
intimated in the concluding letter from Mr. Secretary Lush- 
ington) * perfectly satisfactory,’ the rules, so modified, are 
now submitted for tiie final consideration, and adoption, if 
approved, of a general meeting of subscribers.” 

The correspondence, referred to in the above report, was 
then read, as well as the proceedings of the Committee ; 
after which the several rules proposed by the Committee 
for regulating the grant of a premium, or bonus, to those 
who may first establish a permanent communication between 
Great-Britain and Bengal, by steam navigation, were unani - 
mously’adoptcd, with a few verbal amendments, in the fol- 
lowing terms. 



First . — rTliafc the proposed bonus, or premium, be offered 
for the establishment of a permanent communication between 
Great Britain and Bengal, by steam -packets, navigating by 
either of the two routes, of the Red Sea, or the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Second .— That the amount received, under the subscription 
opened for this purpose, (deducting therefrom any disburse- 
ments authorized by a general meeting, or Committee of the 
subscribers,) or if the nett receipts from the subscription 
shall exceed the sum of one lac of sicca rupees, so much 
thereof as shall amount to that sum, be assigned, as a pre- 
mium, to any individuals, or company, being British subjects, 
who may first establish a communication by steam-vessels 
between Great-Britain and Bengal, by either of the routes 
above-mentioned, before the expiration of the year 1826. 

Third . — That the communication required for the pre- 
mium above stated, shall be considered to have beefi esta- 
blished on the completion of two voyages, or passages, 
from Great Britain to Bengal, and two voyages from Ben- 
gal to Great Britain, by the vessel or vessels of any indivi- 
duals, or company, being British subjects, within a period 
not exceeding an average of se\ enty days for each of the 
four voyages ; provided further, that such vessel, or vessels, 
be not of a less burthen than three hundred tons ; or three 
hundred and fifty tons, whilst the Act of Parliament, which 
requires that burthen, for British ships proceeding to India, 
shall remain in force. 

Fourth . — That if the full premium be not earned by any 
individuals, or company, under the foregoing rules, by the 
completion of two voyages or passages out and two home, 
as required, within the limited period ; but one voyage from 
Great Britain to Bengal, and one from Bengal to Great 
Britain, shall have been performed, in conformity with the 
preceeding rules, before the expiration of the year *1826 ; a 
moiety of the stated premium shall be assigned to the indi- 
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viduals, or company, being British subjects, by whose 
vessel, or vessels, sucli two voyages, out and home, shall 
have been so performed. 

Fifth . — That the amount subscribed for the purposes 
above stated (with an exception to authorized disbursements, 
as provided for in the second rule) be lodged, as received, 
or as soon afterwards as may be convenient, in the hands of 
the government agents, to be invested in public securities 
of the llemittable Loan ; the accruing interest upon which, 
until the principal be called for, to be invested in the same 
manner ; and the aggregate, provided it shall not exceed the 
sum of one lac of Sicca Rupees, the stated limitation of the 
premium, to be assignable as above, in whole, or in part, 
to the persons who may be entitled to the full premium, or a 
moiety of it. 

Sixth — That all claims to the premium receivable under the 
foregoing rules, or to any part thereof, be finally determined 
by the Committee of Managers, to be elected at the present 
general Meeting of subscribers ; and in the event of any 
part of the amount subscribed remaining unappropriated in 
the hands of the government agents, at the expiration of 
the year 1826 , and of no persons being entitled to receive 
the same, that the balance so remaining be at the disposal of 
a general Meeting of subscribers, for any purpose connected 
with the object of promoting a permanent communication, 
by steam vessels, between Great Buitain and Bengal ; 
either by a partial reimbursement of expense incurred in a 
meritorious, though unsuccessful attempt to establish steam 
packets as proposed, or by any other application of the 
unappropriated funds in hand to the purpose above stated 
which may appear just and proper. If any balance remain 
which may not be so applied, it shall be returned to the sub- 
scribers, or their representatives, in proportion to their 
respective subscriptions. 
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The meeting next proceeded to the election of a Commit- 
tee of Managers, in pursuance of the last rule above 
stated ; and it being understood that the Chairman of the 
late Committee, as well as several members of it, on ac- 
count of their public or other engagements, wished to decline 
being re-elected to the permanent Committee of Manage- 
ment, it was resolved that this Committee shall consist of 
thirteen members, any five of whom to form a quorum, 
with a discretion to fill up vacancies, in the event of any of 
the members quitting the Presidency ; and to call a General 
meeting of the subscribers when required. 

It was further resolved — That the Committee of Mana- 
gers, to be now elected, shall possess full power to carry 
into effect the whole of the Rules and Resolutions passed at 
this meeting ; as well as to complete the subscription for 
the proposed bonus, or premium* which has been opened by 
the Committee appointed on the 5tli ultimo ; and to adopt 
such measures as may appear proper for extending the same 
to the Presidencies of Fort St. George and Bombay, and to 
the Island of Ceylon. 

The following Gentlemen were then elected to constitute 
a Committee of Managers, for the purposes above stated : 


J. P. Larkins, Esq. 

Holt Mackenzie, Esq. 

J. Pattle, Esq. 

C. Lushington, *5q. 
Commodore Hayes, 

Capt. Bruce, of the B. M. 
Capt. Forbes, of the JSngrs. 


J. Palmer, Esq. 

G. Mackiliop, Esq. 

D. Clarke, Esq. 

J. Gordon, Esq. 

A. Colvin, Esq; 

C. C. Sutherland, Esq, 


The Chairman laid before the meeting a book of subscrip- 
tlons to the Steam Navigation Fund, by which it appeared 
that, including the donation of twenty thousand rupees from 
the Right Honourable the Govemor-G eneral in Council, the 
amount ascertained to have been subscribed exceeded the 
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sum of sixty-two thousand rupees. The Chairman* at the 
same time, informed the meeting, that in compliance with 
the resolutions of the late Committee, he had transmitted 
copies of their proceedings, with an address from himself, to 
the principal civil and military officers at the several stations 
in the interior of the country subject to this Presidency, and 
that he had received returns from Moorshedabad and Luck- 
now only. The subscriptions at the latter place amount to 
Lucknow Sicca Rupees three thousand four hundred and 
fifty, of which two thousand have been contributed* by his 
Majesty the King of Oude ; and five hundred by his prime 
minister the Nawab Moatummudoo-dowlah. 

On the motion of Mr. McClintock, seconded by Capt. 
Hodgson, it was resolved, that the thanks of this meeting 
be* given to the Chairman and members of the Committee 
appointed on the 5th ultimo, for their able and satisfactory 
discharge of the trust committed to them. 

Also, that the best acknowledgments of the meeting, and 
of all persons interested in the establishment of a commu- 
nication by steam vessels between Great Britain and India, 
are due to Lieutenant James Henry Johnston, of the Royal 
Navy, for his active and zealous exertions, in promoting that 
object. 

Lieutenant Johnston, in a short address to the meeting, 
expressed his sense of the honour conferred upon him by this 
public acknowledgment, with his cordial wishes for the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of an object, which engaged his 
attention in lingland ; and which he had the satisfaction of 
bringing forward in India. 

The proceedings of the meeting were then closed with the 
usual vote of thanks to the Chairman. 

J. H. IIARINGTON, Chairman. 
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Sih, 

Fiiom the high and responsible station you have 
the honour to hold in the councils of our beloved 
Sovereign, — presiding over the destinies of India, 
and charged with the honourable but arduous 
duties of promoting her welfare, by an equitable 
and just administration, — it mulf be a source of 
the most sincere gratification to you that the 
time has now arrived which puts the opportunity 
within your power of bestowing, not merely upon 
her people, but upon a very large portion of the 
inhabitants of the globe, benefits whose great- 
ness is beyond calculation, whose limits no man 
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can foresee, and which would awaken towards 
this country feelings of the deepest gratitude and 
attachment in the hearts of the numerous millions 
of the East. If ever there was a nation blessed 
with the means of conferring great advan 
tages on mankind, — that nation is England ; — and 
nothing will so much tend to preserve to her the 
pre-eminent station she at present holds amongst 
the kingdoms of the earth, as by her following 
up those opportunities for universal improvement 
which a Divine Providence - has placed within her 
reach. 

The importance of approximating, by means of 
steam-communication, our possessions in the East 
to the mother-country is at present engaging 
the earnest attention of the mercantile community 
of Great Britain ; and it is to call your particular 
consideration to this great object that I now. Sir, 
do myself the honour to address you. That I may 
not, however, intrude too much upon your time, I 
will confine my observations within as narrow bounds 
as the subject will permit ; though in discussing so 
momentous and gigantic a question, arguments will 
naturally present themselves, which might carry me 
far beyond the limits of a letter. 



I will here premise however, that I am not 
advocating any merely speculative plan, but that 
it is my object to further the adoption of a practi- 
cal measure, whose advantages are beyond compu- 
tation, and which, by promoting the general ad- 
vancement of industry and science abroad, will 
bring to our own shores wealth and prosperity. 

There can be no doubt, Sir, that you have 
reflected on such an undertaking, and that the 
combined petitions and memorials regarding it, 
from every part of India, bearing the signatures 
of all classes and all castes, have not only attracted 
your attention, but have also met with that con- 
sideration which, from the nature and importance 
of the subject, they unquestionably merit. 

It ought to be borne in mind, that objections 
on account of supposed insuperable physical obstruc- 
tions via the Red Sea are no longer tenable, — for 
practical proof has been given to show, that the 
objects so earnestly prayed for in the petitions just 
alluded to can easily be accomplished : and the 
British public are truly anxious to lend their co- 
operative aid, in furtherance of so desirable a 
project.. 

The success of the Euphrates scheme was from 
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the first ’problematical, and the failure of the 
expedition has proved the impossibility of adopt- 
ing that line of communication ; at the same 
time it has increased the desire for opening a 
regular intercourse with India by the way of 
Egypt and the Red Sea, the practicability of 
which has been so amply and so publicly testi- 
fied, that I feel it quite unnecessary here to 
adduce any proof upon that point, particularly to 
a gentleman so highly distinguished as yourself 
for depth of enquiry and soundness of judg- 
ment. Taking then the practicability of the com- 
munication by way of Egypt and the Red Sea as 
an established fact, I will endeavour to show why 
delay in carrying it into execution is no longer 
admissible either with policy or justice. But before 
going further, I here beg leave to preface my ar- 
gument by quoting the opinion of your immediate 
predecessor, the present Lord Glenelg, on this 
subject. In the debate on Steam, 1834, Mr. C. 
Grant is reported to have said — 

“ The importance of a rapid communication with India was 
evident, it was of the utmost consequence by this means to bring 
India nearer to this country, and thereby to remove the tfbstacles 
that at present existed to the closer and more advantageous con- 
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nexion between England and our Indian territories. It was most 
desirable to do away with the obstacles which now tended to 
perpetuate prejudices, and which stood in the way of a free and 
rapid communication of improvements of all kinds. Greater 
security would result to our Indian empire from the course pro- 
posed to be adopted ; and, in short, it was equally our interest, 
policy, duty, and glory to bring India more and more intimately 
in contact with this country by every means in our power (hear, 
hear.) It was our duty to confer on India every possible advan- 
tage in consequence of its connexion with Great Britain, and he 
appealed to the House with confidence, and called upon it to lend 
its assistance to this important object (hear, hear). In conclusion 
he should only add, that it was equally the duty and interest of 
England to watch all the modes of access to India with a view to 
the political and commercial prosperity, and the mutual advantage 
of both countries.” 

Even Mr. Hume, who above all others is the 
most careful of the public purse, and who never 
can be induced to consent to open it unless the 
object be of much more than ordinary importance, 
said also upon the same occasion, that he 

“ Hoped that what the committee had just heard lvas only a 
prelude to those advantages and that assistance which India had 
a right to expect at our hands. The state of the communication 
between 'India and England had long been a reproach to this 
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country, and the interference of the Post Office in charging 
postage of letters from India, notwithstanding there was no line 
of packets between the two countries , did not admit of ex- 
cuse — a quick communication would be as useful to us as to the 
inhabitants and residents of India.” 

Lord William Bentinck, who is no mean autho- 
rity, has thus recorded his sentiments upon this 
question. 

“ I have been a zealous supporter of the cause of steam-com- 
munication with Europe from the strongest conviction, confirmed 
by every day’s further reflection, of its vast imporance to innu- 
merable interests, both national and commercial. I cannot 
command the opportunity of forwarding its future success, but if 
with in my reach you may depend upon my most earnest efforts to 
promote its prosperity, and to obtain for India an advantage so 
great in all its direct and indirect consequences, that in my 
opinion it would be cheaply bought at any price.” 

It would be easy to multiply opinions and decla- 
rations equally strong to the foregoing, in favour 
of this subject, but enough have been quoted for 
my purpose. Here let me ask what lias been 
done ? what has been the result of these legisla- 
tive deliberations and resolves ? It is true it has 
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been proved that a river with camel-fords and 
shifting sands is not adapted for steam-navigation 
— but has not that knowledge been purchased 
at somewhat too high a price 1 What information 
has the late expedition furnished that could not 
have been obtained by a simple survey of the Eu- 
phrates, which would not have cost more than a 
tithe of the expense 1 and how much more advan- 
tageously would the money that has thus been 
expended have been laid out on such an un- 
dertaking as the one here advocated, of the 
practicability of which no doubt can be enter- 
tained, and its immediate commencement only 
requires that countenance and support from His 
Majesty’s Government and the East India Com- 
pany which has been so reasonably sought at their 
hands. 

The perseverance, skill, and enterprise displayed 
by Colonel Chesney and his gallant band are beyond 
praise ; they led a forlorn hope, and have fully 
achieved all that could have been expected. I also 
respect, and would render due credit to the autho- 
rities that sanctioned the expedition under the Parli- 
amentary recommendation ; but I may be allowed to 
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ask, why the following Resolution, passed by the 
same Committee in 1834, has not yet met with 
similar encouragement and support ? 

“ 4th. Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Committee, that 
the experiments which have been made have been attended with 
very great expense ; but, that from the evidence before the Com- 
mittee it appears, that by proper arrangements, the expense may 
be materially reduced : and, under that impression, it is expe- 
dient that measures should be immediately taken for the re- 
gular establishment of Steam Communication with India by the 
Red Sea.” 

Thirteen years have rolled over our heads since 
the first meeting at Calcutta put forth entreaties for 
steam-communication ; and to shew how earnestly 
it was then desired I may mention that 80,000 ru- 
pees were subscribed at that Presidency alone. It is 
well known to you, Sir, and to the British public, that 
since that time, the whole community of India have 
often repeated their ardent supplications, and muni- 
ficent donations ; the result of these efforts has 
proved to the previously prejudiced and incredulous 
how weak and untenable were the objections urged, 
and has shewn that assistance from the Mother 



Country was only required to establish a permanent 
intercourse by way of the Red Sea. 

The time has arrived when there can be no 
just reason offered for further delay. The prac- 
ticability of the measure has been tested — its 
utility was never doubted. It may, nevertheless, 
be right to take a brief view of some of the 
advantages that will arise from the undertaking, 
and perhaps it will be more in order to divide them 
into three sections, viz. — political, commercial, and 
moral ; combined under one head they might be 
termed national. 

The political reasons for adopting the line 
proposed, I shall but briefly advert to, though 
you, Sir, as a Statesman, know how powerfully 
they might be urged. The pre-occupation of the 
line pointed out must, at no distant period, be 
of paramount importance. The combustible ma- 
terials of which Europe is composed make the 
continuance of peace problematical, and surely it 
would be sound policy to improve the opportunity 
we now possess to render our Eastern possessions 
secure from foreign aggression. 

The ambition of France has been checked, but 
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not suppressed. She is now no less jealous than 
formerly of our supremacy in the East. Her al- 
liance with Russia (and such a thing has been) 
would make it a formidable task, with our 
present means, to combat an invasion from the 
north upon our Indian territories ; and however 
distant such a period may be, the best security 
for peace is to be prepared for war. Egypt at 
all times forms a main link in the chain con- 
necting us with India ; and, in the event of such 
a rupture, a friendly relationship with her Ruler 
would contribute in no small degree to render 
even the combined efforts of our enemies powerless. 
It behoves us, therefore, to lose no time in forming 
a closer and stronger alliance with the Pacha. 
Steam communication passing through his domi- 
nions would certainly confer vast benefits upon 
his country, and he, sensibly alive to the interests 
of his people, would be very desirous to continue 
to us the advantage of an uninterrupted inter- 
course with India. By thus approximating the 
latter country we should always be able to 
send troops to the field of action with even 
more facility than the Autocrat himself could 
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command ; but it is evident, if we neglect per- 
manently to establish a line of communication 
across the Isthmus of Suez and down the Red Sea, 
and should any other nation — France or America 
for example, who are multiplying their steamers 
in every quarter — seize the advantage of which 
we shall have omitted to avail ourselves, and 
should war arise, and that passage be closad 
against us, we shall then find out our error too 
late ; we shall discover, that we have let slip 
the best means that would have enabled us to 
set at defiance all designs on our eastern de- 
pendencies. 

Holding as we do such immense possessions 
in the East, and looking also to the increasing 
importance of Egypt, there is nothing of which 
we should be more desirous than to maintain 
and strengthen our good understanding with 
that power ; and let me ask, what will tend more 
to forward that object than a mutual inter- 
change of benefits? and which this undertaking 
would so essentially promote. America, always 
careful of the present and watchful for the future, 
has already paid several diplomatic visits to the 
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countries bordering- on the Red Sea, to culti- 
vate a friendly and commercial relationship, know- 
ing it is that which forms the prop of our 
national wealth, and the peculiarity of our na- 
tional character ; and shall the skill and capital 
of Britain be superseded by the energies and 
enterprise of her child ? 

It may be argued that steam-communication via 
the Red Sea will also assist in cementing our 
relations with Persia ; for it cannot be doubted but 
the same agency will be applied in the navigation 
of the Indus so soon as the first line of inter- 
course shall have been adopted. The Court, of 
Persia would then feel an increased confidence 
in the ability of England to protect her from 
Russian oppression, and knowing that we were 
able to convey rapidly troops and materiel to our 
north-western frontiers would satisfy her that our 
power was equal to our inclination. 

The 11 progress and present position of 
Russia in the East” has recently been well ex- 
plained by a writer of no mean talent, who 
evidently possesses official data on which his 
statements are founded ; and as some of the ar- 
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guments he uses to prove the policy of our main- 
taining the independence of Persia are apposite 
to my subject, I shall take leave to bring them 
before you. 

“ The invasion of India by the army of Russia setting out from 
her present frontier to force a passage to the Indus, and overturn 
our empire by a 4 coup de main,’ may be assumed to be imprac- 
ticable, or at least to demand so large an expenditure and so vast 
a preparation as to put the attempt beyond all probability. But 
the difficulties of the enterprise arise chiefly from the distance 
vhich intervenes between her frontier and ours, the facility with 
which we could multiply impediments on so long and difficult a 
line, and our power to throw troops into India by sea \1iow greatly 
would it be increased by the assistance of steam-agency ?] in a 
shorter time than Russia could march them by land. Every 
approach of Russia towards the south is, therefore, an approach 
towards removing these difficulties ; and as soon as the resources 
of Persia shall have been placed at her disposal, and Herat shall 
thereby have become her southern frontier, there will no longer be 
any insuperable impediment to the invasion of India.” “ From 
the moment that she occupies this position it will become neces- 
sary so to augment our army in India, especially the European 
part of it, as to be prepared for the contingencies that may arise 
out of her proximity. This would be a large addition to our na- 
tional expenditure, which would become permanent; because if 
Russia were at Herat, we could no longer send out troops by sea 
as quickly as she could march them by land.” 



“ Independent of these military considerations there are others 
no less important. From her present frontier, Russia not only 
cannot invade India, but she cannot exert in that country her dis- 
turbing influence, which is confined to Persia and Afganistan, 
and does not penetrate beyond them ; but, where she established 
at Herat, the influence she would exert in India, even in time of 
peace, would be such as to render the government of that country 
much more delicate and difficult than it now is. Those who best 
know India, not merely the presidencies, but the provinces, will 
comprehend the change that would be effected in our position 
there by the presence, within such a distance as to make a colli- 
sion probable, of any power equal to our own. Rebellions would 
become more frequent and more formidable. The revenue would 
in many places be collected with difficulty, and in some the full 
amount would not be paid. The minds of all men would be un- 
settled, and every disturbance in the north-western provinces, 
every movement on the Indus or beyond it, would assume a new 
character, from the connexion h would or might have with the 
new and powerful neighbour, to whom all the disaffected would 
have recourse. If our financial embarrassments in India are even 
now a source of abundant anxiety, what would be our situation 
when our revenue would be diminished and our expenditure in- 
creased by some millions annually V* 

Further he states, and does so with truth, 

“ The whole Mahominedan population of Central Asia dreads 
the power of Russia, and looks for countenance from England. It 
is while the first line of defence is entire, not under the fire of the 
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enemy’s guns, that we can prepare a second. Our commercial 
relations are hourly extending in all that continent, and goodwill 
and kind feeling towards Great Britain are growing warmer and 
more general a3 that intercourse improves. It is known that our 
object is to defend, not to attack, — to preserve, not to overturn. 
Independently, therefore, of the danger of actual invasion, the 
advance of Russia as far as Herat, that is, the entire command of 
the resources of Persia, would disturb the whole system of go- 
vernment in India, even were she to act towards us with more for- 
bearance and good faith than she has hitherto done, and send 
fewer secret agents into India than she has hitherto sent.” 

To keep our Indian territories free from an inva- 
sion by Russia ; the necessity for not only a close 
alliance with, but also for preserving the indepen- 
dence of Persia, is clearly proved by the foregoing 
arguments, and I would submit, that connecting 
India with England by steam communication vid 
the Red Sea, would be a powerful auxiliary to 
maintain the one and to insure the other. Once 
establish such a communication, and a fleet of mer- 
chant s, team-vessels would soon be found on the 
Indian seas, which might at any time be made 
available for the transport of troops and warlike 
stores. Did we command such resources, Russia 
would be careful to avoid collision with Persia, 
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we should secure the co-operation of a desirable 
ally, and thus purchase continued peace, at a less 
outlay to the state than attended the war-con- 
tingent expenses of a single day during our rup- 
ture with the Burmese. 

I am aware. Sir, that many more observations 
equally in point might be advanced in support of 
this part of the subject, but, for reasons already 
assigned, I will not pursue it further, but turn to the 
commercial advantages that are likely to result from 
the adoption of this measure. These are so nume- 
rous and embrace so wide a field of operation, that 
volumes might be written on that particular topic 
alone. However, to a reflecting mind it is not neces- 
sary to prove that a country strictly commercial re- 
quires the greatest facility of intercourse with every 
part of the world, and that a superiority in that res- 
pect over rival States is one of the best and most 
certain means of promoting her prosperity. This 
truism is shewn by every day’s experience ; whether 
we look to a state, a province, or a city, we perceive 
that the most zealous and enterprising is the most 
prosperous. Glasgow and Liverpool demonstrate it 
in our own country, and if we look to foreign na- 
tions we shall find the same result. 
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The present mode of communication with the 
East, from the time it requires, and perhaps still 
more from its irregularity, is so injurious to com- 
merce that any method by which these inconve- 
niences could be remedied must be productive of in- 
calculable advantage, not only to the inhabitants of 
this country, but also to the people of British India. 
Demand is generally supposed to regulate supply, 
but the length of time that must elapse before infor- 
mation on these subjects can reach this country by 
the present manner of communicating, renders the 
trade to India extremely hazardous ; the markets 
being either over-stocked or insufficiently supplied. 
And from the same cause the price of East-India 
produce fluctuates in our home markets more per- 
haps than that of any other country. Not a few 
improvident speculations would have been prevented 
had it been possible to obtain prompt advices. 
Speedy communication will, no doubt, reduce the 
probability of inordinate profit, but it will also di- 
minish the chance of serious loss ; and though the 
present route may not be suitable for the convey- 
ance of general merchandize, yet it will serve for the 
transport of bullion ; and should adventitious causes 
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derange the exchanges, to have the means of sup- 
plying a remedy, which cannot be applied by the 
ordinary channel of conveyance, would be of 
great advantage to the commercial community. 
The desire of the merchants of England to obviate 
the existing evil is strongly evidenced by the 
names to be found in the list, of subscribers to a 
Company now forming, and whose respectability fur- 
nishes a solid guarantee for its effectual working. 

India is no longer a manufacturing country but a 
producing one, and now that her products are re- 
leased from unjust and oppressive fiscal enactments, 
she only requires that facility of intercourse which 
the agency of steam, if rightly applied, would bestow, 
to develope her capabilities, and to become in a 
much greater degree more valuable to England 
than she is at present. Stimulated to industry by 
a just encouragement for the fruits o? ; their labour, 
the people of British India will soon bring their 
commodities to vie with similar productions of 
those colonies whose exclusive privileges have 
hitherto secured to them an undue advantage. 
The quality of her staples, cotton, sugar, silk, &c. 
will be improved, and their quantity increased ; 
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the revenue will be augmented, and the population 
being prosperous will be restored to a condition 
that will enable them to purchase in much greater 
quantities than they have the means to do at pre- 
sent, the fabrics with which Great Britain can so 
abundantly supply them. 

I have before slightly alluded to the navigation 
of the Indus, and it would not be difficult to prove 
t’;->.t, if this line of communication were adopted, 
the Isthmus of Suez would be the only interruption 
to a direct navigation from the centre of inland 
••ommerce in Asia to the port of London, but I 
ould weary your patience were I here to dilate on 
tne vast importance of securing to this country the 
extended commerce that would result from a steam- 
navigation of that mighty river, running upwards 
of nine hundred miles through countries capable of 
taking off considerable quantities of British goods, 
and which have valuable productions to offer 
in return. Moreover, by navigating this magnifi- 
cent river, we may obtain access to the extensive 
marts of the Punjab, Caubul, Cachmere, Afghanis- 
tan, Beloochistan, &c. which now draw a few sup- 
plies from Bombay and Calcutta, though nearly five 
months are occupied in conveying them, with much 
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expense and danger in transit, from the latter city to 
Umritsir ; and almost half the time is necessary to 
transport them from the first-named presidency to 
the same place ! It is natural, that under these cir- 
cumstances none but the costlier sorts of our fabrics 
are carried there ; for burdened' with the additional 
charges incidental to such circuitous and tardy con- 
veyance, the commoner kinds of our manufactures 
cannot, under such disadvantages, compete with 
those of Russia, who has consequently almost the 
monopoly of those markets, though our cloths, 
chintzes, cottons, and hardware, are much esteemed 
there. Were a direct communication with these 
places established, and that such will be the case is 
one of the probable effects of steam intercourse, via 
the Red Sea, with India, our pianufactures would 
be introduced into the very heart of Central Asia at 
almost the same cost, and in nearly as short a time 
as they are at present laid down in Bombay or 
Calcutta; the inhabitants of those countries being 
thus enabled to procure them at a cheap rate, their 
consumption would be extended, and though now 
esteemed luxuries, they would then come into gene- 
ral use. 

Do not the people of the East merit every bene- 
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fit at our hands ? Is not India one of the brightest 
gems in the British crown ? It is true that it has 
been kept too long in its old-fashioned setting, but 
the day is not far distant when it will shine forth 
with tenfold additional lustre, eclipsing the nume- 
rous but minor jewels that encircle the diadem of 
England. 

But, Sir, it is not on India alone that this pro- 
posed -undertaking would confer such advantage. 
The highway from Ceylon to New South Wales is 
through seas particularly adapted for steam-navi- 
gation, and it is bordered on either side by islands 
and countries, some of which at this time consume 
large quantities of our merchandize. China, Leu- 
conia, Australia, New Zealand, and the whole 
eastern world -would benefit from the contemplated 
measure. 

But to come something nearer home, Syria, 
Abyssinia, Arabia, and the eastern coast of Africa 
all promise increased outlets for the _ industry and 
enterprise of the British manufacturers, who will 
share in a pre-eminent degree the advantages to 
be derived from an object as beneficial in the result 
as it appears vast in the consideration. We have 
heard much of Indian colonization, but where is it to 
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be found ? Let us here look at the numerical strength 
of the European population in our Eastern empire. 

Company’s servants, civil and military 10,000 


Ecclesiastical 180 

His Majesty’s forces 22,000 

European inhabitants 4,820 


Thus the total number is 37,000, exclusive 
of women and children. What an insignificant 
fraction when compared to the 100,000,000 of 
natives that are subject to our sway. What pre- 
vents a rapid yearly increase, now settlement is 
permitted under the present charter ? — the immense 
distance — let us approximate India to England by 
means of steam communication ; let a passage of 
7,000 miles, or sixty days, be substituted for the 
present tedious and uncertain voyage of four months, 
over about 14,000 miles, and European residents 
in Asia would soon be multiplied. 

It has been said a great influx of Europeans to 
India would embarrass the executive ; the assertion 
would carry with it the inference of the insuf- 
ficiency of the Government. So far, however, 
from respectable European settlers (and the supe- 
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rior advantages which other Colonies offer will 
deter mere adventurers from resorting to India) 
obstructing the Government, the reverse would be 
the fact, for then having a permanent interest in 
the soil, and having every thing to lose and 
nothing to gain by anarchy, they would not only 
zealously co-operate with the Government in pro- 
moting the welfare of the country, but as strenu- 
ously oppose measures injurious to its prosperity. 
The philanthropist, the man of science, the mer- 
chant, will have fresh scope for their pursuits : 
how large a number of the native portion of the 
human family need the care of the first ! vast is 
the prospect for the observations and discoveries 
of the second ! and extensive marts arc already 
established for the wares of the last. 

Now then let us consider, Sir, the moral con- 
sequences to the people of India, that are likely to 
result from this steam communication, and not to the 
people of India alone, but to a very large portion 
of our fellow-creatures hitherto but little known to 
the Christian world. 

When we reflect how little comparatively has 
been done to raise the moral character of millions 
subjected to our rule, I fear that the sin of 
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omission will stand prominent against us as a 
nation, that “ has received much but given little.” 

At this time, as in the darkest ages of the past, 
the same prejudices, superstition, and idolatry pre- 
vail ; while therefore it is matter of painful and 
serious consideration to every reflecting mind, it 
more becomes the Statesman to enquire after the 
readiest and best means to remove the cause of such 
long-continued ignorance and error. 

The moral principle of a people, which is the 
key-stone to their happiness and prosperity, mainly 
depends upon laws wisely framed and justly admi- 
nistered. To enact wise laws it is necessary to have 
a pre-knowledge of the wants and conditions of the 
governed, and that they may be justly administered, 
a ready and easy access to the governors is also re- 
quisite. That little has been known of India in 
our legislative councils is generally admitted, but 
not the less to be deplored. How is this evil to 
be corrected? by approximating the two countries 
— and to do so it is only necessary to appropriate 
to that object the knowledge which Providence has 
placed in our hands for the use and benefit of man- 
kind. Let me ask what has hitherto prevented the 
higher and better educated classes of India from more 
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frequenting a country, with which their best inte- 
rests are associated ? — a long sea-voyage is the 
answer, to which they have objections, inseparable 
from their customs, and repugnant to the obser- 
vances of their religion. What mode, then, can 
we adopt to bring them into contact with a na- 
tion whose advance has so far outstepped their 
standard of human improvement? Is not this 
worth enquiry ? Remove the barrier that obstructs 
the way ; give the people of India greater facili- 
ties for coming to England ; afford them the means 
of becoming acquainted with the finest feelings of 
our nature, our moral ties, our social habits, and 
our principles of government ; — receive them as 
brethren, not as aliens ; as fellow-subjects, not as 
foreigners, and more will be done in a fetv years to 
effect a happy change in misguided millions, than 
we can hope to see accomplished in ages, if we 
still suffer them to depend for improvement on 
the inconsiderable though zealous, and persevering 
efforts of those only whom philanthropy, ambition, 
or necessity, may lead amongst them. 

This again is evidenced by comparing the intel- 
lectual attainments of native gentlemen who have 
visited foreign countries, with the contracted ideas 
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of theii ' 1 (so called) well educated countrymen, whose 
orbit, from their own and kindred’s prejudices, 
has been confined to the narrow circle of their native 
province, or perhaps even to the place of their birth. 
That much may be expected from the natives of 
India by an increased intercourse with Europeans is 
satisfactorily proved by the mental acquirements of 
the late celebrated but ill-fated Rammoliun-Roy, 
and by those of other native gentlemen who are met 
with at the presidencies of India ; while in the pro- 
vinces, where the opportunity of associating with 
Europeans is less frequent, the natives of high rank 
are by comparison but meagrely informed. 

It is then fair to assume that nothing would tend 
more to the civil and moral improvement of the 
people of India, than the great and rapid inter- 
course a Steam-Packet Establishment would create 
between Europe and Asia. 

And, Sir, I shall take leave to place before you 
the sentiments delivered by the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta on this subject : — 

“ I make no apology for taking a deep and intense interest in 
that which is the most grand, benevolent, scientific, and wonder- 
ful project that has occurred to my observation either in Europe 
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or (luring* the short time I have been in the country, and if there 
be any one point of the present state of the civilized world which 
must fix the attention of the man of science, the man of litera- 
ture, the man of philanthropy, and the man of benevolence, to say 
nothing* of the most sacred cause of religion, I say if there be 
any one point that can unite more than any other the feelings and 
anxieties, it is the consideration of how we may accomplish an 
union between two most distant countries ; and what has been 
said to the matter as relates to the arts and sciences and to the 
other objects with which it lias connection — what is it that delays 
and is an impediment to them ? Distance — what is it that is to 
unite them? Approximation — I should like any gentleman to 
say, of those who are well acquainted with such subjects, what in 
his opinion has been discovered of late that so much opens the 
access to future improvement as the present project ? 

“ I think it fortunate that a friendship of twenty-five years 
which I have had the happiness of enjoying with the President of 
the Board of Control, Mr. C. Grant, whom I mention with feelings 
of veneration and love, has put me on a footing with him that has 
enabled me to employ the ties and claims of friendship and long 
encouraged sympathy to recommend to his mind in my private cor- 
respondence the important interests engaged in the design at home, 
and I have not the slightest doubt any more than I am standing 
here that he will give the petition of the Governor its full weight, 
and that you will have your two lacs of rupees a year.” 

The revenue we derive from India is large — the 
benefit she receives from our protection is also 
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gTCJitj bu.t it cannot be denied tiiat we liave not 
assisted her to the extent that is due. 

I will here quote another high authority, who 
says, speaking of India , 

“ We hare nothing* to give to the natives but our superior know- 
ledge. Every thing else we take from them — the revenues — the 
honours — the private emoluments of their country. In fact the 
greater proportion of the advantages which their own country 
affords go into our Jiands — We have however our knowledge to 
give them in return, and if this obligation is properly fulfilled, 
all the advantages which we derive from them will in the 
end be most amply repaid.” 

The same gentleman goes on to observe that, — 

“ While thousands of our countrymen are sent out to carry on 
the civil and military government of the country,” very few have 
been “ deputed to communicate the light of superior knowledge ; 
but it is not too late, and we may be assured that this mode of 
spending a portion of the public revenue will contribute more to 
improve the intellectual and social condition of the natives and 
to make them faithful and attached subjects than any other mode 
that could be adopted.”— 

The passage round the Cape of Good Hope may 
offer the best channel for the conveyance of goods ; 
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to continue it for the transmission of letters and 
passengers is to maintain a barrier between our- 
selves and the natives of India ; it is to exclude 
them from the advantages to be derived by an assi- 
milation of customs, manners, and character ; in short, 
it is to preserve ignorance and to perpetuate pre- 
judices by causing' the estrangement of those kindly 
feelings towards the people of the East, which 
nothing but the immense space between us and 
them prevents being manifested and exercised. 

I have said we must not, in estimating the moral 
influence that steam-power will confer, confine our 
views to India ; it will indeed bless all lands and 
countries through which its benevolent stream may 
flow, irrigating the soil, and uprooting those rank 
weeds which are the common growth of human na- 
ture, thereby preparing the mind to receive that 
good seed which, under proper cultivation, would 
produce in due season a bountiful harvest. This 
assumption is beautifully carried out by Mr. Money, 
who said, at a meeting for promoting Steam-Corn- 
munication at Bombay, 

44 He hoped soon to see one more line drawn, when the great 
communication was opened, which would stretch from the heart 
and centre of civilised Europe — our own country — to the re- 
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niotest part of the world , connecting in its extent climes and 
regions utterly disconnected before, and linking people together 
who were as separate in their habits and prejudices as they were 
in complexion/’ “ Let us,” continued Mr. Money, t€ view the 
subject with the unprejudiced eyes of philanthropy. Had Chris- 
tian civilization spread over the world that no parts remained 
unreclaimed from the degrading influence of ignorance or the 
ferocity of savage life ? and could we suppose that the inhospitable 
shores of Arabia, the wild deserts of Egypt, and the sacred land 
of Syria would reap no benefit by being shut in as it were between 
two enclosed hemispheres ? Would they form the thoroughfare for 
the passenger and traveller only, and pick not up one crumb of 
the many blessings which these enjoyed, but be condemned to feed 
on the husks of ignorance for ever ? Would Britain and India 
add to their own influence, and these the immediate regions con- 
tinue to be trodden under foot as they had been for centuries 
past? And should strangers wonder at the monuments of tlieir 
ancient splendour and glory, and be unmindful of their fallen 
state, and of the depravity and misery around them ? No. 
Wherever commerce and rapid intercourse stretched their arms 
Christian civilization must follow, and while we gloried in our 
thousand modern discoveries and in our rapid march of intellect, 
we could not come in contact with such interesting nations as- 
these, and not communicate to them a large portion of the blessings 
that we enjoy.” “ Let none then,” added Mr. Money, '* throw 
a damp over an undertaking fraught with so much promise, and 
favoured by so many anticipations ; if the plan appeared to some 
persons too magnificent to be achieved, let them remember that 
great ends must have great aims in those that would attain them ; 
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that none of the wonderful works of modern days would ever 
have been completed if the energy of man had found a stumbling* 
block in the objections of the timid and the blindness of the 
narrow-minded. ” 


In concluding' this part of my subject. Sir, 
I trust that the benefit which will result from 
a more easy and expeditious access to our eastern 
possessions is too apparent to require the cause 
of steam-communication to be set forth as a pro- 
ject to allure speculators by holding out promises 
of immediate and exorbitant pecuniary profits ; 
it requires not the aid of deception to enlist 
supporters. Its promoters advocate it on nobler 
principles, and base their arguments on humanity, 
equity, and truth. 

Having therefore the power to do good, shall we 
withhold it ? Shall we expend millions in liberating 
the bodies of our slaves in the West, and shall we 
refuse to avail ourselves of the means that will eman- 
cipate the minds of our free subjects in the East from 
the prejudices and errors by which they are at present 
shackled? Shall we as stewards bestow on a few those 
blessings which the Divine Almoner has entrusted 
us to dispense to the whole? Shall we only use our 
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supremacy in the East for our own aggrandisement, 
or shall our country be ennobled in the records of 
posterity by the title of the Just? 

Brief and imperfect, Sir, as are the foregoing' 
remarks, still enough has been advanced to induce 
a reflecting mind to deliberate on the important 
subject on which I have done myself the honour to 
address you. I hope I have successfully proved 
that steam communication between this country and 
India will be advantageous to both, and that when 
permanently established it will unite our kingdoms, 
strengthen the government, ameliorate the governed, 
improve our colonies, increase our revenues, extend 
our alliances, weaken the competition of our rivals, 
give us priority in distant markets, confirm our re- 
putation for humanity, redound to our honour, and 
reflect the lustre of our national glory. 

Having offered a few observations on each of the 
sections into which I have divided my subject, and 
though sensible that I can have brought forward no 
new incentive to urge you to sanction and adopt, 
by your recommendation, this grand yet simple un- 
dertaking, I might now conclude ; but I cannot 
close my present address without availing my- 
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self of the opportunity respectfully to offer my 
opinion on that which I consider the best plan 
of carrying into effect this much desired communi- 
cation by steam. 

Three modes present themselves to my mind by 
which it may be accomplished — by His Majesty’s 
Government — by the East-India Company — or by 
a private association. You, Sir, are the better 
judge how far His Majesty’s Government would be 
sanctioned in forming a packet establishment for 
Colonies of which the Crown has delegated the 
rule to a chartered company that receives their 
revenues and sways their destinies. It cannot be 
denied that His Majesty has the power, but it may 
be questioned how far it would be expedient, under 
present circumstances, for the Government to use it. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has recorded his 
opinion, and according to my judgment it is a sound 
one ; that it is more beneficial to the state to avail 
itself as a contractor of the capital and productive 
genius of the people than to outlay the public funds 
as a capitalist on experiments and adventures 
which, however desirable or feasible, are generally 
better worked and more prudently and economically 
managed by private individuals. I will content 
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myself with this view of the subject, and though 
evidence taken before a Committee of the House of 
Commons estimates the expense of keeping up a 
communication between Suez and India once in two 
months at a sum for the outlay of which all parties 
might not be disposed to vote in unison, — no such 
opposition can be expected to a contract which, for 
a moderate and specific charge, (scarcely exceeding 
a moiety of that which was deemed requisite to main- 
tain a mail every two months for half the distance,) 
would ensure a regular monthly packet through the 
entire route. 

The arguments of the Minister of Finance are 
as justly applicable to the East-India Company 
as to the Crown ; for if it " would be more ad- 
vantageous to the latter to be the passive instru- 
ments in such an undertaking, it is not too 
much to infer that no pecuniary benefit would 
accrue to the former by becoming the active 
agents in the same measure. Were there a large 
accumulating fund on which the Directors could 
draw for the outlay necessary to establish and to 
keep in work the proposed line of packets, they 
might be able to compete on more equal terms with 
a private company formed for the sole object, and 
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having abundant capital ; but while the revenues of 
India are barely sufficient to meet the current ex- 
penditure, a question may arise with the Proprie- 
tary how far it would be judicious to allow the large 
sum to be expended the Directors have stated to 
be necessary, and which has hitherto prevented this 
undertaking being carried into effect ; neither must 
it be forgotten that, even should the East-India 
Company establish packets, the public could not 
unhesitatingly rely that they would be continued in 
that service. The indisposition of the Honourable 
Court to employ for that purpose the vessel they 
have long had in commission in India, does not 
augur favourably for the future regular or per- 
manent continuance of such accommodation by 
them. It might also be shewn that the East- 
India Company are not the fittest instruments for 
planning the proposed operation or for carrying it 
into execution ; but it is needless to occupy your 
time or attention for that purpose, as it is difficult 
to believe that they will reject the moderate offer 
that has been made to them, which will give 
them the benefit of having their despatches and 
messengers, regularly, expeditiously, and safely 
conveyed, and relieve them from the anxiety and 
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probable loss that would attend the undertaking if 
worked by themselves. 

This brings me to consider a plan of which the 
Prospectus lies before me for carrying this inter- 
national communication into effect by a chartered 
company. 

In doing so I must suppose that there have been 
insurmountable objections to prevent the Crown 
and the East India Company carrying into effect 
the recommendation of the House of Com- 
mons, or the measure would not have been so 
long delayed, fraught as it would be with so many 
advantages to the State, and as equally calculated 
to bestow prosperity and happiness on the millions 
subjected to her rule; while, on the other hand, 
the arrangement of the project under consideration 
offers no valid or reasonable objection, or at least 
none but what might be easily overcome, in the 
settlement of the detail should His Majesty’s 
Government be pleased to entertain it. 

It appears by the prospectus, that 

“ The Annual Expenditure is estimated at £136,500, and' in- 
cludes a chargcrof £25 per cent, on the outlay, for wear and tear. 
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Insurance, Interests to Subscribers at £5 per cent, on Capital paid 
up, and a Fund to perpetuate Property/’ 

Forty thousand pounds annually are asked from 
the State for services to be performed ; viz. — 
conveying by contract the Post-office monthly mails 
to Cadiz, Gibraltar, Malta, and Alexandria, and 
despatches from the Crown to and from India. 

As the net cost of the packets employed by His 
Majesty’s Government on that particular service, 
as far as the Mediterranean, must greatly exceed 
the amount here required, it will be in fact a re- 
duction of expenditure, so that, I presume, no 
objection can be made on that head. 

Twenty-five thousand pounds per annum are also 
solicited from the East India Company. The service 
tendered for such a sum being that of carrying from 
them monthly despatches to and from India ; and 
though even this sum must be taken from the reve- 
nues of India, yet surely there would be no opposi- 
tion to the grant, seeing that the people who contri- 
bute the money will obtain at this moderate charge 
a complete packet establishment , the object they have 
so long and so earnestly sought for in vain. 

The difference . between the foregoing amounts 
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and the sum estimated to be necessary, by the pro- 
posed Company, to cover the expenses of a packet 
establishment, is computed to be, I perceive, seventy- 
one thousand five hundred pounds, and this risk it 
appears the Proprietary are willing to take upon 
themselves, calculating that it will be met by the 
postage of letters to and from India, passengers, and 
other contingencies. 

I must admit that since this measure claimed my 
serious attention , the object I first had in view has 
been very much enlarged. Daily investigation has 
developed new interests , and careful consideration 
has convinced me that such an undertaking can 
only be effectually matured by the undivided atten- 
tion and skill of a board of practical men, and 
after the scheme shall have been brought into 
operation, in order to continue its working with 
success, it will still require from its growing impor- 
tance the same concentrated superintendence. In 
short. Sir, it is my firm opinion, which however is 
deferentially given, that the adoption of any other 
mode than the one I have just alluded to will 
terminate either in failure and disappointment, or 
prove a drain on the public purse unwarranted 
because unnecessary. 
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On the other hand, it may be urged with some 
reason, that before committing a measure of such 
vast and gigantic importance into private hands, 
the Government should pause, and be careful to 
require security sufficient to protect the public 
rights, and to ensure a due performance of the con- 
tract. On that head I need only to remark that the 
principle and expediency of this undertaking being 
once admitted, its details will be of easy arrangement. 
It must be remembered, that this proposed associa- 
tion or chartered company will be chiefly composed 
of the mercantile interests of the country, mustering 
in its ranks many persons of the greatest commercial 
wealth and influence. In fact. Sir, it will be com- 
posed of parties so deeply interested in the efficient 
working of the scheme, that the greatest reliance 
may be placed on their carrying it into effect to its 
fullest extent, and at the least possible charge con- 
sistent with safety, expedition, and regularity. 

In conclusion, it becomes me to observe, that 
though I have taken leave thns prominently to 
address you and to place before you in the fore- 
going observations my own sentiments on this sub- 
ject, I claim no merit beyond an honest zeal for 
the general good. I must not, however, omit to 
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pay — for it is as much my inclination as it is my 
duty — a just tribute of respect to the talent, enter- 
prize, and exertions of Major Charles Franklin Head, 
to whom the public are much indebted for the 
progress that has already been made towards the 
accomplishment of this object, and who I am 
proud to be permitted to call my friend. His 
merits have long been before the public, and though 
tried by the pointed shafts of criticism, they have 
passed the ordeal with distinguished honour to 
himself, and satisfaction to his friends. 

Finally, Sir, I have taken leave to annex a copy 
of a letter written by Lord William Bentinck, when 
Governor-General of India, which breathes forth 
the most comprehensive ideas, and with a master- 
mind grapples with this question. I also add a 
copy of a Circular from the people of Calcutta — 
and, Sir, with many apologies for having thus 
far trespassed on your attention, and earnestly 
hoping that you will give this subject that con- 
sideration which it so justly deserves, I have the 
honour to subscribe myself most repectfully. 

Your very obedient and humble servant, 

JAMES BARBER. 
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Letter from the Governor General to G . Norton , Esq . 

Ootacamundy 1 1 th of April f 1 834. 

Dear Sir, 

I beg you will express from me to the Subscribers of th^ 
Madras Steam Fund, the gratification which I have received from 
the extract of their Resolutions, communicated in your obliging 
letter of the 31st March : concurring entirely in the opinion of that 
meeting, “ that this project opens vast and incalculable benefit to 
our own country and mankind ” I could not do otherwise than 
warmly participate in the general feeling of India, and I have 
not therefore hesitated in recommending, as far as a prudent 
regard for the finances would allow, a liberal aid being afforded 
by Government to the common effort. 

I confess that my anticipation of the expected benefit goes far 
beyond the more obvious results, great as those undoubtedly would 
be, — of improved government, of the welfare of the people as 
effected by such improvement, of the promotion of commerce, — 
and of what may be considered of minor importance, of the comfort 
of our own numerous countrymen, separated by such great dis- 
tance of time and place from all connection with their dearest 
interests. The limit assigned by the Resolution is expressed by 
the large term of mankind , and in my judgment appropriately 
and correctly ; because the great want of this eastern world. 
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India, China, &c. may be comprehended in the single word 
“knowledge.” If the moral condition and happiness of the most 
enlightened countries suffer from this cause, it can be easily con- 
ceived that on this great space, where the human mind has been 
buried for ages in universal darkness, the task must be hopeless 
unless the same means which have alone accomplished the object 
elsewhere are brought into action, and these means increased and 
enforced with all the encouragement the governing authority can 
bestow . I look to steam navigation as the great engine of work- 
ing this moral improvement. In proportion as the communication 
between the two countries shall be facilitated and shortened, so will 
civilized Europe be approximated, as it were, to these benighted 
regions, and in no other way can improvement in any large 
stream be expected to flow in. Past experience shows what we 
have to expect for the future. I shall take the liberty of en- 
larging upon this topic. 

For much more than half a century the British dominion has 
been established at the three presidencies over a great extent of 
territory with a large dependent population. Examining atten- 
tively the intellectual condition of these numerous communities, it 
cannot be denied that little progress comparatively has been made 
in the acquisition of useful knowledge. There prevail through- 
out, as in the darkest ages of European history, the same igno- 
rance and superstition ; the same belief in witchcraft ; the same 
confidence in charms and incantations ; the same faith in astrology 
and omens, the practice of human immolations of all sexes and 
ages, and many other barbarous customs opposed to true happi- 
ness and repugnant to the best feelings that Providence has 
planted in the human breast. Again, also, in the arts and 
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sciences, in every branch of useful attainment, the ancient 
usages and learning retain their unimpaired sway. In medicine 
and surgery, in chemistry, in hydraulics, in mechanics, in civil 
engineering, in painting, sculpture, and music, we observe them 
all, with exception of a few individuals of superior talents and 
ambition, remaining stationary in their primitive rudeness and 
ignorance, and yet, during this long interval, thousands of well- 
educated Europeans deeply versed in all these branches of know- 
ledge, have been succeeding each other, and domiciliated for 

* 

years in the country. Why, it will be asked, had all this science , 
this learning, and this ability to impart instruction passed away, 
without leaving any trace or impress on the mind of India, al- 
though in no other part of the world does there exist greater 
quickness of intellect, a more eager thirst after knowledge, or 
superior aptitude to acquire it ? The answer to this question is 
plain and obvious. The cause is to be found in the past prin- 
ciple of our rule, of rigidly precluding the free admission of 
Europeans to India, the direct consequence of which, whatever 
in other respects may have been its advantages, has been to dam 
up in a great degree the main channel of improvement into 
India. It may be assumed that \ gth parts of the importation of 
Europeans have consisted of the Company's servants. They have 
had of course other duties to perform, occupying the whole of 
their time, and the fault lies not with them, if they have contri- 
buted little or nothing to this object. The Government, indeed, 
may perhaps be accused of omission, and of not having done as 
much as they might, but I doubt, even with more exertion on 
their part, whether, while the same system lasted, much progress 
would have been made. 
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All the improvements of the description to which I have been 
adverting are exclusively due to the skill and enterprise* of indivi- 
duals, aided by the capital of the Houses of Agency. Every 
indigo and coffee plantation, the Gloucester mills, the works of 
every description that are moved by steam, the iron-foundries, the 
coal-mines worked after the European fashion, and the other 
great establishments that we see around us in Calcutta, are so 
many great schools of instruction, the founders of which are the 
real improvers of the country. It is from the same sources that we 
must expect other schoolmasters of new and improved industry. 
The new Charter will remove many obstacles, but steam-commu- 
cation far more. 

But, with the opinion I entertain, that the extent of coloniza- 
tion (as it is mistermed) and the effects of it have been very much 
overrated, I am convinced, that the knowledge and instruction 
so much needed by India can never be sufficiently provided by 
European colonists and speculators only. The natives themselves 
must be encouraged to go to Europe, there to study in the best 
schools of all the sciences. This opinion I know to be entertained 
by some of the intelligent members of a Committee now sitting 
in Calcutta to consider the best means of educating the natives 
in the higher branches of medicine and surgery. The Pacha of 
Egypt has given a noble example in this respect to the rulers of 
rude and unlearned nations. 

The circumstances that have hitherto operated as a complete 
barrier against the intercourse of the natives with Europe, ex- 
cept the classes of sailors and of menial servants, have been, 1st, 
Certain customs as to food prescribed by the Hindoo religion ; 
and 2dly, and mainly, the length, the expense, and the appre- 
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hension also of so long a voyage. In respect to the first of these 
obstacles. Ram Mohun Roy, who will be of illustrious memory 
among his posterity, has broken the ice ; and I know that some, 
and I have no doubt that other, rich and well educated natives are 
preparing to tread in his footsteps, with the same laudable desire 
of seeing what India may become by what Europe, and especially 
England, is ; and of raising their country by the same means 
from the moral and political degradation in which she is plunged. 
With respect to the second obstacle, which makes the attempt 
almost impossible to the great class of students, however willing ; 
to those who are to be the practical operatives and the introducers 
of the new arts and sciences, and will become the best teachers 
of their countrymen, steam-navigation, with the aid of Govern- 
ment and of those interested in India’s welfare, will go far to 
remove it. I was happy to learn from the same members of the 
Medical Committee that natives thoroughly acquainted with the 
English language would, if assisted, be ready to embark imme- 
diately in that pursuit, and neccessarily in others of the same 
utility. 

I will therefore conclude this too long detail by saying, that it 
is “ knowledge” that is needed. Knowledge alone can raise this 
country to a higher standard among the nations of the world : and 
with the sentiments I have expressed of the best and most effec- 
tual mode of attaining these great purposes, the Steam Committee 
are amply borne out, according to my firmest conviction, in their 
resolution, “ that this project opens vast and incalculable benefit 
to our country and to mankind” 

1 have the pleasure of transmitting the copy of a Minute, re- 
commending to the favourable consideration of the Honourable 
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Court the plan of the Steam-Committee in Bengal for establishing 
a direct communication between Suez and the ports on the eastern 
side of the Peninsula. You will perceive in this paper a repetition 
of the assurance which I had the pleasure of expressing to you at 
Madras, that there existed no intention of sacrificing in any 
manner the interests of Bombay. The questions are, which is 
the most useful line in India in general, and will the benefit be 
commensurate to the expense ? There can exist no more difficulty 
in establishing a steam-communication with Calcutta than with 
Bombay. The Forbes and Hugh Lindsay may be unequal to the 
undertaking, but it will be easy to procure steamers of adequate 
power for the purpose : and as for the south-west monsoon, I 
believe, upon very good authority, that even during the period, 
which is very short in duration, when it is at its height, the wea- 
ther is not worse than that which is constantly overcome by 
steamers in the English and Irish Channels. 

I remain, 

Dear Sir, 

Your faithful servant, 

(Signed) W. C. BENTINCK. 
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The following Circular, dated 9th April, 1830 , 
has been addressed by the Committee in India for 
promoting Steam Navigation, to the People of Png- 
land. It requires no comment. 

“ To those who have spent any portion of their lives in this 
country, anil have returned to their native homo, nothing need bo 
said touching the value and importance, in every point of view, of 
shortening that interval one-half. 

“ To those who have never experienced the anxiety arising from 
such a separation from their dearest connexions, and to those who 
may hitherto have had occasion to give the subject any consider- 
ation at all, it may be necessary briefly to notice the vast impor- 
tance of the establishment of a thorough and complete steam com- 
munication between England and all parts of India. 

<c The value of such a communication to natives of the British 
isle, whose lot is cast in India, from the Governor-General him- 
self to the humblest individual, has been referred to ; and there are 
many in England who will, from the experience of their own 
anxiety, readily concur in feeling the value of such early infor- 
mation. 

“ But great and important as may be the advantages of such a 
communication to such persons, including every single individual, 
male and female, of British birth, they are in reality nothing in 
the scale of advantages which must necessarily result to both 
countries from steam communication between England and all 

I> 
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parts of India, if established on those principles alone which 
have in the like cases been found to answer, namely, speed, regu- 
larity, security, and the junction of all places of importance inte- 
rested in the mutual intercourse. 

“ A reference to the incalculable benefits which have arisen in 
England during' the last seventy years, from the increased facilities 
of intercourse, derived from : first, the establishment of mail-coaches, 
and their extension to all the most distant parts of the country, with 
the consequent improvement of the roads ; then the canals, and 
finally, the establishment of steam -vessels, as well for coast as in- 
land navigation, and above all that of railroads, is alone sufficient 
to shew the truth of Lord William Eentinck’s opinion, that the 
advantages direct and indirect of a steam communication between 
England and India are so great that they ‘ would be cheaply 
bought at any price . 5 

“ If the general shortening of the time required for intercourse, 
personal and written, between the several places in England hav- 
ing mutual relations, has been productive of such great advantages, 
it is easy to see that a similar reduction in the periods of inter- 
course between two such countries as England and British India 
cannot fail to induce like advantages, in the ratio of their far more 
extended and far more important mutual interests and duties. 

tc To India England is indebted for wealth, for fame, and in 
some degree for the prominent station she holds among the nations 
of the world. In return she has a duty to perform to the countless 
millions subject to her sway — a duty which never can be performed 
as it ought to be until the barrier which upholds their mutual 
ignorance, and thence fosters their mutual prejudices, is broken 
down. 
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“ That barrier once removed, can it be for one mom eifij doubted 
that the arts, the sciences, the civilization, the capital oi^tenglnnd 
would rapidly find their way to India ? Their very nature is to 
extend. They only require a road, and when that is ma^e easy 
to any place needing* their presence they cannot but go-^-India 
does need them, and England can furnish them — and it is her 
duty to do so. 

“ It is her bounden duty to open wide the doors of India for the 
entry and spread emphatically of the Knowledge of Europe. 
It is the one thing’ needed in India to enable her to advance as 
under the dominion of England she ought to do in the scale of 
Nations, and this can only be done effectually by approximating 
the two countries in the manner proposed. 

“ Among the advantages to England would be more ready em- 
ployment of capital with consequent extension of Commerce, and 
the greater security of the Indian Empire ; but it is of course impos- 
sible in an address of this nature to point out minutely the advan- 
tages of such a communication. To those who give attention to 
it, these advantages become more and more apparent, and nothing 
would appear to be wanting to ensure that communication being 
established, as it ought to be on the most enlarged and perfect scale, 
but a similar general expression of the public desire of the British 
Islands as has now been long declared through all parts of India ; 
and in the hope of inducing that expression this appeal is made.’' 


tjie e:nd. 
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GEORGE ASHBURNER, Esq. 

Secretary to the Bombay Steam Fund Committee^ 

BOMBAY. 

Si iu — I have the honor to enclose sundry papers 
(vide margin) connected with the Plans, that have been 
laid before the Public, during the last twelve or fifteen 
months, for the establishment of a regular and per- 
manent Steam Communication between India and En- 
gland, v'\k Suez, which I am hopeful, may not be with- 
out use at some future period, and which you will 
oblige me, by laying before the Bombay Steam Fund 
Committee, to be dealt with as they may think fit. — I 
have thought it light, to submit another copy of these 
papers, to the consideration of the Right Hon’ble the 
Governor General at this place, and I shall forward 
a third one, to the Chairman of the Subscribers to the 
Madras Steam Fund, as soon as practicable. 

The circumstances to which the observations now 
transmitted, owe their rise, are sufficiently explained, 
in the first and second paras, of those first noticed m 
the margin, and the grounds of my opinions and con- 
clusions, sufficiently detailed, I hope, in the course of 
them, to relieve me from the necessity of making more 
than one or two remarks, in this place. 

The estimates of the Committee of the New Bengal 
Steam Fund, in respect to the extent of correspon- 
dence, public and private, that is likely to arise, in the 
infancy of Steam Communication, appear to me to be 
much too large, to rely on, as a criterion of the Re- 
ceipts to be expected from Postage, in the outset ; ei- 
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vations on 
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munication 
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Fund Com- 
mittee to the 
Supreme Go- 
vern ment.&c 

3. Table* 
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distance, etc. 
referred to in 
the observa- 
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ther under the Bombay Plan, or their own more com- 
prehensive scheme : and although, I have adopted their 
estimates, in the 26 th para, of my Observations, on the 
Committee’s letter to the Supreme Government of the 
28 tli January last, when treating of the Receipts and 
Expenditure by the Bombay route, I would be allow- 
ed to say, that I do not look for so satisfactory a re- 
sult from the Bombay plan, at any very early period, 
as that estimate has enabled me to exhibit: though I 
do, from every consideration I have been able to give 
the subject, firmly believe, that the Receipts will from 
the commencement, bear a greater proportion to the ne- 
cessary disbursements between India and Suez by Bom- 
bay, than they could be made to do, under the Ben- 
gal plan, or by any other practicable route. 

If the limited correspondence anticipated by the 
Bengal Committee, viS. Bombay, in their 14th para. 

60.000 single letters each way annually, could be de- 
pended upon, and the Public Dispatches be guaran- 
teed to reach the amount, noticed in their 13th para. 

25.000 each way annually, — which the Committee 
consider the most limited scale the latter should be 
taken at, or if in other words, the Committee’s appre- 
hensions in respect to the insufficiency of this route, 
for the purposes of private and public correspondence, 
could happily be realized, and their discouraging esti- 
mates — discouraging I mean in their view of the case— 
be confided in, we might start at once in full confi- 
dence of success, for the receipts would exceed the 
expenditure, and capital soon be found, to establish 
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the intercourse between India and England, vi& Suez 
on a firm and permanent basis. 

It has been my endeavour, in the comparisons I have 
drawn, between the two plans under consideration, to 
adopt the data of Mr. Greenlaw and the Bengal Com- 
mittee, to the utmost practicable extent, and when 
obliged by circumstances, to have rccoxirse to data of my 
own (the Tables of Postage, Distance, &ca. for instance) 
I have been willing to derogate in some degree, from 
the advantages of the Bombay plan ; by concessions 
in favor of the Bengal one, rather than incur the im- 
putation of unfairness in any way: — should I, however, 
contrary to all intention on my part, have dealt uncan- 
didly with any part of the Bengal statements or ar- 
guments, I shall be ready to rectify my error on being 
made sensible of its existence. 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant* 
J. H. CRAWFORD. 

Ootacamuud , Neilgherry ITills, 24 th July, 1834. 
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•OBSERVATIONS ON CAPTAIN WILSON’S PAMPHLET 
ON STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH SUEZ, AND ON 
THAT OF MR. GREENLAW. 

Para. 1 . — The interest I always felt in the successful 
establishment of a regular Steam Communication, between 
India and England, via Suez, and of which it is known to 
my personal friends in Bombay, and many others in its 
neighbourhood, I was one of the earliest and warmest sup- 
porters, has led me even at this distance from the several 
Presidencies, to be as attentive an observer of the discussions 
that have taken place on this important subject, during the 
past twelve months, as the irregular receipt of information 
through the Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay Newspapers, 
would permit: — but, it is only within the last few days 
that the possession of the several documents named in the 
margin has enabled me to obtain a clear, and connected 
idea, of the different plans that have been proposed for the 
attainment of this most desirable object, and a knowledge of 
the grounds on which r each has been recommended to tli e 
support of Government and countenance of the public. 

2. — In the belief that a review of these Plans, or rather 
such notice of them, as a careful perusal of the publications 
above referred to, has suggested to my mind, may nofc^ be 
altogether without interest, even at this time, and that some 
of the observations that have occurred to me, may be found 
useful at a future period, I have been induced to throw the 


England and India, by way of the Red Sea. 

Mr. Waghorn’s address to the British public in India, Ceylon, the Straits and 
China — and Addenda. 

f Letter from the Committee of the New Bengal Steam Fund to Government, 
;•* of the 26th January 1834, published in the India Gazette of the 16th April. 

£■ Circulars No. 1, 2, and 3 — addressed to various Merchants and others in En- 
" gland, by the Secretary to that Committee. — India Gazette 17th April, — and — 
Letters No. I, 2. 3 — and 4 to the Honorable the Court of Directors — the Colo- 
i-'tml Secretary — the Secretary to the Board of Controul— and Secretary to the 
General Post Office— from the latter paper (17th April.) 



Various memoranda, originally made for my own Satisfaction, 
into a more intelligible? shape, for the eventual considera- 
tion of those, with whom th&'final arrangements for Steam 
Communication, between India and England, via Suez, may 
hereafter rest. 

3. — I am aware that the ^taili bn Which I am about to 
enter, will occasion surprise to those, who have not taken 
the trouble to look, minu tel yl into the Bengal Plans: — dis- 
appointment also, 'perhaps to some — but, as I have only one 
wish myself on the subject, and am willing to believe, that 
all who have tak^n'part in this discussion of late, entertain 
a similar one, I will n^erely say, that this wish resolves it- 
self into an earnest desire, for the eventual adoption of that 
course in regard to Steam Communication with- Suez, as 
shall on full and mature consideration, promise to secure 
the greatest extension of the benefits of Steam Navigation, 
to “ all India,’* that a due regard to the cost of such ex- 
tention, shall, seem to justify.— To make this benefit per- 
manent, the returns must be. if not immediately, at least 
prospectively, commensurate with the expense* — How far 
they are likely to be so on the Plans submitted from Cal- 
cutta, it is~iny present purpose, to endeavour to ascertain. 

4. — The unfortunate failure of the Forbes Steamer to get 
to Suez, against the early part of the S. W. .Monsoon, in 
the Bay of Bengal, affords time to all parties in India, for 
further reflection on this subject, and the day is yet suffi- 
ciently 'distant, when the whole Machine is to be set in mo- 
tion, to allow of the observations I shall now make, being 
weighed with Temper, and judged of with Impartiality.— 
In thus adverting to the Forbes ’ failure, let it not be sup- 
posed for a moment, that I do so in exultation or derision, 
for though I have always thought the decision, in respect to 
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her intended voyage at this season, injudicious, and the ge* 
neral arrangements of the Bengal Committee premature, 
that decision having been taken, 1 could have wished to see 
the experiment of a passage from Caloutta to S uez, against 
an adverse monsoon, fairly tried, and do sincerely and ho- 
nestly regret, this disappointnsent in the outset. 

5.-—' The recent endeavours to establish a regular inter- 
course with England by Steam, vi& Egypt, owe their rise 
to a public meeting held at Bombay, in the month of May, 
1833. — ‘About the middle of the following month (June) 
Captain Wilson printed his Pamphlet, on Steam Commu- 
nication by that route, containing much valuable informa- 
tion, and many interesting details on the subject in questions 
but the following summary of his plan, is all that seem ; 
necessary for my present purpose. — “ Having pointed out,” 
says Captain Wilson, “ the class of Vessels (270 tons with 
two 40 Horse Engines) and mode of dividing the Voyage, 
which in the writer's opinion, are most likely to lead to sa- 
tisfactory results, it remains but to show, the lowest scale on 
which a Packet establishment could be permanently useful. 
— With two Steamers a communication from the 1st of Oc- 
tober, till the end of May, might be maintained as follows ; 
—The first vessel leaving Bombay on the 1st October, 
would return there about the 25th November : — allowing 
the month of December to pass, to admit of persons in all 
parts of India receiving their letters, and dispatching re- 
plies for the second Steamer, which should leave on the 
1st January, the letters by which vessel, in reply to those 
from Europe by the first Steamer, which would have left 
about the 5th October, would be received in England, about 
the 19th of February; — thus having completed an inter- 
change of communications with England in four months and 
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a half, at a season when vessels are sometimes fitce months, 
on the passage to Bombay : — the second Steamer would re- 
turn to Bombay about tbe 21st February, bringing answers 
to letters dispatched from Bombay, by the first Steamer in 
October. — The remainder of February and March, being 
allowed to pass, to receive return correspondence from ‘all 
parts of India, the first Steamer which had been in Bom-* 
bay since the 25th November, would again start on the 1st 
April, and return about the 25th May.— -Thus with two 
Steamers, three Trips in the season would be made, insur- 
ing three interchanges of correspondence with Europe.” 

6. — The data on which the above periods of absence are 
founded, are as follows, according to two different plans 
submitted byMCaptain Wilson for dividing the stages. 

FIRST PLAN. MILES. DAYS. 

Bombay to Mocha 1795.... 11. 

Stay at Mocha 2 

Mocha to Suez 1187.... 9$ 

Detention at Cossier on passage up to £ . 

land passengers. J 


8 2982.. ..90$ 

Steaming Bombay to Suez... 20$ 

Ordinary detention 3 


28$ 

Allowed for taking Shelter from had weather 3 

Maximum days 26$ 

Minimum probably 22 

Detention at Suez to take in Coal 2$ days. 

Suez to Mocha- ™ — — 1 187.... 9 

Stay at Mocha — — 2 

Mocha to Muciilla—.— 8104.... 3 

Stay at Macul la.— . J$ 

Maculla to Bom bay ..... ... .... 1397... 9$ 

Detention at Cossier, on passage i . , 
down to receive passengers. 3 * 

4£ 2982 2 J $ 



Steaming' Suez to Bombay, 
Ordinary detention 



26 

Allowed for taking Shelter from bad' weather* & 3 

Probable Maximum day*....* *..**..*...29 

Minimum probably 25 days 


SffCO^D PLAN 

Bombay tb Maculla. 


Stay at Maculla. 1 $. 

Maculla to Judda .... 

Stay at Judda «... 2 

Judda to Suez 

Detention at Cbssier to land Pas- 
gengers. I 


MILES. DAYS*' 

1391. ... 9 

961.... 6 

630... 6 


4£ 2982 21 

Steaming Bombay to Suez . ... •••••••...-21 

Ordinary detention..— ........ • 4$ 


25$ 

Allowed for taking Shelter from bad weather 3 

Maximum.., . 28$ 


Minim un probably... 24 

Detention at- Suez' tr.- putBngincs to rights. — No Coal being 


taken in there in this plan 2 days. 

Suez to Judda... ............. .... .... .... ... G30...* 4 

Stay at J udda ....... .... 2- 

Judda to Maculla... ... 961.... 8 


• In ordinary cases under Steam out and home. . . ,9Cf 914 = 4? 

Ordinary deumion.... S 

49f 

Stay at Suez ^ 

53 

Detention by bad weather both ways 6 


Probable Maximum ...68 

Probable Minimum — out ...22 
l)p .do. • . .home. • . .25 

Days. ... 47 

Stay at Suez . 

Probable Minimum days *..492 
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6tay at Macillla 2} 

Maculla to .Bombay • ......1391.... 


4* 

Detention at dossier on passage 
down to receive passengers. m .a..1 

5$ 2982. 21* 

'Steaming Suez to Bombay.... 

Ordinary detention * — •••• 

27 

Allowed for taking Shelter from bad weather . •• ® 

Maximum probabl y 30 

Minimum probably 25 

fn ordinary cases under Steam out and home. .21 4* 21 1 ~42£ 
Ordinary detentiau 4£ + 54 — l a 

sir 

Stay at Suez ^ 

54J 

Detention by bad weather both ways •••• 4 


Probable Maximum f -• 60£ 

7. — This plan was found fault with by many persons in 
Calcutta, as not being sufficiently comprehensive, for the 
interests of India at large, and as conferring undue advan- 
tages on Bombay, particularly on the Commercial part of 

its community A Pamphlet appeared shortly afterwards, 

from the pen of Mr. Greenlaw, exposing the defects of Cap- 
tain Wilson’s proposed arrangements, according to the view 
entertained of the subject in Calcutta, and recommending 
others, of which in connexion with his objections to Captain 
Wilson’s plan, I shall now proceed to examine the validi- 
ty.— In doing so, I shall have occasion to quote largely from 
t Probable Mioi-om out Vo'.V.V.'.V.'dV.'.homV. "'.“jS 

Days.... 49 

__ 2 

Stay at Sue* 

Prubahle Minimum... -51 


Captain 
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ently com- 
prehensive 
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Mr. Greenlaw, and may swell this notice of the Steam ques- 
tion, to a greater extent than I could desire, and than 1 fear 
will be generally acceptable : — but, I prefer even the charge 
of prolixity, to the risk of misrepresenting Mr. Greenlaw's 
sentiments, by any abstract report of them myself. 

In Para • 6 — He says, — “ If indeed it was simply \the ab- 
stract proposition, of connecting England with India . , Bombay 
as the nearest port in the latter , would doubtless be the place 
to be preferred, and it is to be regretted, that the question has 
been hitherto considered , too much in that abstract light — 
that the means of simultaneously and equally spreading the 
benefits of that connexion , throughout India , have been neglect- 
ed or overlooked , in the magnitude of the main object 19 — and in 
para. 7* — the disadvantages that would attend the convey- 
ance of Passengers, Parcels, and Letters by land from 
parts of India to Bombay, “ situated at one extreme 
of our Indian possessions 99 are strongly urged as a sufficient, 
if not insuperable objection to that place, as the sole port of 
arrival and departure in this country. 

8. — Mr. Greenlaw’s 8th. Para : and the note appended to 
it, I must give in his own words. 

“ At present, the intercourse is proposed to be only quarterly 
and beyond that , it can never be expected to pay from Bombay , 
whenever die Bonus is withdrawn* But a quarterly commu- 
nication by way of Bombay , is almost useless, as a means of 
commercial correspondence, by question and answer , between 
Calcutta and London* It is not merely , that the merchants of 
Bombay, will have the advantage of the constant earliest In- 
telligence front England, whereby to shape their commercial 
Transactions, but they will, after the most unfavorable voyages, 
have ample time to make all the necessary arrangements, re- 
quired by that Intelligence, as wejtf^as counter-communications 
with their correspondents, by the return steamer, sending even 
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musters of purchases made , consequent on orders just receiv- 
ed: — whereas , the merchants of Calcutta, will not only have 
later Information, hut will have just thirty two , days less time , 
than the Bombay merchants to answer the English Letters, and 
will not infrequently , have to wait three months before they can 
reply — Of course, the same inconvenience will arise to all 
Individuals, at a distance from Bombay , who desire to make 
speedy replies to Letters received from England : to the latter, 
it may, as. regards a portion, be only inconvenient , to many it 
may he occasionally detrimental — but to the whole commercial 
Interests of Calcutta, and to a certain degree Madras, it will 
be a regular , constant , irreparable Injury . — But, there is al- 
so this great disadvantage in making Bombay the on J y Bort 
for the Steamer, viz . the other tu?o B residencies cannot re- 
ceM^or send their more voluminous despatches, records and 
la^fbox Backets , across the tvhole continent of India , hut at 
an immense expense and the greatest inconvenience, and cer- 
tainly not with due speed.” 

9. — To get rid of these disadvantages to the commercial 
community of Calcutta, it is proposed, under a course of 

*- In reference to this paucity of time for reply under any 
circumstances, and the occasional loss of opportunity by the re- 
turn steamer, entailing a delaj of three months as here stated, 
and in allusion to Capt. Wilson's first Idea of connecting the 
steam navigation, from india to Suez, with a steamer from Alexan- 
dria to Malta. Mr. Greenlaw, observes as follows, in the note, 
appended to this para : 

“ If the communication is to be maintained by linking in with the 
Malta Packets, which as I shall show hereafter , is objectionable in 
the highest degree, but if it is made so to do, the merchants in Cal- 
cutta would be wholly unable to reply by the return steamer . 
They would have to wait three months for the steamer , to admit of 
the despatches reaching Malta in time, must leave Bombay so as to 
have to wait 12 days at Suez. Allowing 25 for the Passage, 62 
out of the quartern^ f 91 flays would be consumed, during her ab- 
sence, leaving on*y *29 days far the conveyance of the letters to Cal- 
cutta from Bombay , and for the answers to go back. However im- 
portant might be a despatch to Government from home ; — however 
urgent the requisition for immediate reply, it could not under such 
circumstances be given from Calcutta ." 
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reasoning’ which it is unnecessary to recapitulate here (for* 
summary of the advantages follows in the next para :) to 
look to Galle on the Island of Ceylon, as a lit point, of easy 
and simultaneous distribution of the Passengers, Packets 
and Afails from ££iigland, to the three Presidencies, by means 
of branch Steamers which are to bring the homeward-bound 
Passengers and Mails to Galle, in time for the Had Sea 
Steamer’s departure. This proviso being founded on a 
previous postulate that Galle is for all present purposes, to 
be “ supposed for one moment a place of Importance in the 
Indian administration ; and a JPort where the Hull and 
Machinery of a steamer can be repaired* 


“ Lotus see ” (says JVJr. Greenlaw, para 2 10) “ what under 
such circumstances would be the result as to the time occupied* 
It has bee?i stated ( note to Sth para :) that including 
days necessary stay at Suez , if the Mails are to be connlKed 
with the Government Malta Mails, the absence from Hombay 
would be 62 days* If to this be added twice the two days cal- 


culated as the increased time, in running to Galle, 66 days, 
the Packets by the Branch Steamer, would reach Bombay in 


7, i. e* in 73 days ; and taking 7 days to go back to Galle, 
mriking 80, would give Bombay 1 1 days to answer their Let- 


ters . The Branch steamer to Madras and Bengal, would 


land the mail, Sfc* at the former place in four days, and 
the latter in nine from Guile, or in 70 days of the quarter to 
Madras, giving that Presidency 17 days to reply* As regards 
Calcutta, the Packets would arrive in 75 days, from quitting 
Galle, and allowing the necessary nine days to return to that 
place,' would give 7 days to the Calcutta to reply s al- 

though this is little enough, it is at least very important, and 
would be of incalculable advantage, when it is remembered that 
by the Bombay scheme , linking in with the Malta Mail, they 
have no time at all* Of course, if the necessity for the 12 days 
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may at Suez was done away with , that numbet would be added 
to the several periods above stated as those for replying to conr 
munications . Bombay instead ofll would have 23 ; Madras 
would get 29, and Calcutta 19.” 

10. — And bere it will be right to pause and consider tlie 
general tenor of Mr. Greenlaw *s observations, and recoin* 
mendations, as given in the preceding extra cts from his Pam- 
phlet. 

11. — It is a trite, but still a very just remark, that our zeal 
Will sometimes outstrip our discretion ; and in the present 
case we have on apt illustration of it’s Justice: for whilst 
ostensibly advocating the cause of the many, Mr. Greenlaw’s 
anxiety for the commercial Interests of the few, (Calcutta) 
has made him overlook the Injury he was doing to others, 
ejHty entitled to his consideration and support. 

12. — The natural position of Bombay, though not exactly 
as described by Mr. Greenlaw “ one. extreme point of our In- 
dian Possessions" is; as regards the Interests of its com- 
mercial community, in connexion with their Intercourse 
with Europe, fortunately such, as to secure to tliern, advan- 
tages in respect to priority of Intelligence, that nothing but 
a convulsion of nature, or gross mismanagement and Injus- 
tice in the application of steam to the purposes of Indian and 
Egyptian navigation, can withdraw from them. And it hap- 
pens besides that full four-fifths of all India will be indebted 
to Bombay, under whatever equitable arrangements are 
made, for tlie general Interests, for a quicker receipt of their 
letters from England, than by any route, that lias yet been 
brought under ppblic consideration. 

13. — It is stated by Mr. Greenlaw in a subsequent part of 
lifawork (para: 15) in reference to bis latter plan of 
making Socotra the point of rendezvous for the 
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Indian Steamers connected with the Red Sea na vfg*- 
tion, and of whieh I shall have to treat by and by that’ 
*‘ s it may be premised that whether the plan is executed by 
Government , at their oum cost , or by private Individuals on 
contract or otherwise, neither it, nor any other plan can be perfect 
by connecting the Indian Mail with that of Malta" His rea- 
sons for this conclusion — a just one, I think — are given in 
the seqliel of that para : and it seems strange that 
in adverting to the additional period, that would accrue for 
reply to the residents at the three Presidencies, it should 
have escaped him to notiee, that the removal of the pro- 
tracted and objectionable detention at Suez (12 days) would 
afford the Calcutta people even, time to reply via Bombay. 

14. — To establish this point, it is only necessary to say 
that supposing the detention in question reduced fihm 
twelve (12) days to three (3), and all Mr. Greenlaw’s later 
arguments and plans, proceed on the assumption that three 
days will be the actual detention in that quarter, — niue (9) 
days will thereby "be added to the twenty nine (29) quoted 
in the note to his 8th Para, giving thirty eight (38) days' 
instead of twenty nine (29) for the conveyance of the let- 
ters to Calcutta from Bombay, and for the answers to go back* 
— and thus allowing the Calcutta people six days (6) to reply 
instead of seven (7), as exhibited in the Galle scheme, or 
sixteen (16) under the reduced detention at Suez just no- 
tified. 

15. — To provide this additional convenience to Calcutta, 
whose geographical position in respect to the Red sea, is 
the sole cause of the disadvantage It now labours under, 
and must always experience to a greater extent than al- 
most any other part of India, in its correspondence with 
England, by that Route, and to obtain some increase ef 
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time for Madras, to which the difference between eleven 
(11) and seventeen (17) days for reply, in the one case, 
and between twenty (20) and twenty six (26) days in the 
other, cannot be of very serious importance. The inhabitants 
of Bombay and its vicinity, and all who depend on that 
Port for the speediest means of Correspondence with Eu- 
rope, are, under Mr. Greenlaw’s present plan, to receive 
their letters nine (9) days later than they would otherwise 
do. The first mentioned parties (Bombay inhabitants, &c.) 
are also to dispsttch their return letters ten (10) days earlier 
than would otherwise be necessary, and the last mentioned 
parties (persons at a distance) are to be altogether deprived 
of the opportunity of early reply. 

16. — I support this assertion, for the most part, with 
Mr. Greenlaw’s own data. 

He has assumed the passage from Bombay to Suez 
and back the objectionable detention at Suez included at 


days 62 

By Galle he makes it 86-f-7-}-7..... 80 ' 

Difference days 18 


Equal to nine (9) days each way. — The course of Dawk 
from Bombay to Madras is nine (9) days, and the same 
being allowed for return from Madras to Bombay, we have 


days 18 

Which added to 62 

Will give days 80* 


as the time occupied in Correspondence from Ma- 
dras to Suez and back, by the Bombay route — leav- 
ing eleven (11) days for the Madras community to 
reply. 



By Galle Mr. Greenlaw makes the time 66-f-4-f-4..„ 74 

Difference days 6 


or 17 days for reply* — Add to these periods, the difference 
between twelve days detention at Suez and three days de- 
tention there, and wc have 20 days and 26 days as stated in 
my preceding* para. Deduct 62 days from the whole quar- 
ter of Ui days, and 29 days remain for replies from the in- 
terior to Bombay, and sufficient time is given for parties 
in the upper Provinces of Bengal, where extensive interests 
used to be vested, and where I suppose they are still vest- 
ed, in the cultivation or purchase of Indigo, Silk, Sugar, 
&ca. to answer by the return Steamer the letters of their 
English Correspondents : — twelve to fourteen days being 
the average course of Dawk from Bombay to the principal 
commercial marts in that quarter, — at the rate of 80 miles 
per diem only ; which might be reduced to ten or twelve, if 
the Dawk were made to travel, as it certainly ought to do, 
90 miles daily, '.without difficulty. Take from the 29 days 
above mentioned, — 9 in the period of receipt, aiul 10 in the 
time allowed for reply; — for though the actual period of 
Steaming from Bombay to Galle, is only taken at 7 days, 
prudence requires where a junction is to take place, that due 
provision be made for contingencies on the way, — and that 
the Steamer start one day earlier from Bombay, than is 
absolutely necessary by Mr. Greenlaw's calculation, — toge- 
ther 19 days, and we have only 10 days left for the con- 
veyance of letters to the upper provinces from Bombay, and 
the receipt of replies at the latter place : — thereby prevent- 
ing the possibility of an answer being forwarded to England 
by the return Steamer,; and placing the Kesidents in the 
upper provinces of the Bengal Presidency, and in all parts 
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tlie Bombay Presidency, distant more than four days 
Dawk from Bombay, in the very dilemma, from which Mr. 
Greenlaw is seeking to extricate his Calcutta Friends.— And 
even if we add the nine days gained by the decreased de- 
tention at Suez, to the ten abovementioned, we shall only 
have nineteen days at our disposal. — A period not sufficient 
for the interests of the Residents in upper India, though 
parties somewhat nearer to Bombay, and at Bombay itself> 
may find benefit therefrom. 

17. — But w hilst thus overlooking the interests and con- 
venience of so large a part of the iuliabi tail ts of India, and 
of the commercial part of the upper provinces in particular, 
Mr. Greenlaw has also lost sight of another very import* 
ant body, — the Mercantile community of Great Britain, — of 
which a large and daily increasing portion is deeply inter- 
ested in the receipt of the latest and most authentic advices 
from the upper parts of Hindoostan, and the cotton districts 
of Guzerat, as component parts of Commercial India in 
general. — A Body too, whose support, it will be remem- 
bered, it lias been judged desirable strongly to solicit, in 
a hater stage of the Bengal Steam proceedings, in aid of 
the Red Sea plan, and who will naturally expect, under 
whatever arrangements that plan may eventually be carried 
into effect, that duo regard will be had to the claims of the 
commercial interests of the Parent Country, — as well as to 
those of her Indian possessions. — 

18. Continuing his predilection for the Gallo scheme 

Mr. Greenlaw proceeds as under, — in the para : following 
that, at which I stopped to make the preceding observa, 
tions. 

« Enough would seem to have been said to show the great 
preference , which this view of things , has over Bombay being 
the sole port of arrival and departure , and that the above plan 
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which it has 
over Bom- 
bay, being* 
the sole port 
of arrival and 
departure ex- 
plained. — 
And the 
means of 
meeting the 
increased 
expenditure, 
that] would 
arise from its 
adoption, 
pointed out 
— from his 
11, 12 and 
13 paras. — 


has but one single apparent di$dvantagc.—It is, that of the 
increased expenditure which it would occasion . But before 
proceeding to show how this increased expenditure would be 
covered, it may be permitted to ask, if we are to expend some 
lacs annually on the project, as it will but partially operate 
by making Bombay our sole Port, that is confining the most 
important of the advantages of the communication to that 
place, and its immediate vicinity ; — whether a few thousand 
of JRupees more would be ill disposed, in simultaneously 
spreanding throughout India, from its three Presidencies , the 
correspondence from England, so as to allow the great part, 
if not the whole country , to reply by the return Steamer ? — 
A othing has been said, of the advantage of Galle , cat regards 
the communication being eventually extended by a branch 
Steamer to the Straits , especially with reference to the open - 
ing of the China Trade . It is hoped that enough has been 
advanced to establish this point, namely, that if the communi- 
cation is to Ije opened by steam by way of the Bed Sea, Bombay 
ought not to be the sole port of arrival and departure for all 
India, even though another course should lead to additional 
expenditure to a certain extent, which however , it is presumed 
it toould not do without a full equivalent (Para : 11.” J 

19.— An estimate however, of this expenditure is at- 
tempted in para. 12, and 1 shall again let Mr. Greenlaw 
speak for himself. 

“ What the amount of that additional expenditure would 
he, cannot be stated exactly, but an estimate , as well as one of 
the amount of increase of profits, may be made. — It is now 
generally admitted , that to secure a quarterly communication 
even between Bombay and. Sues, two Steamers are necessary , 
though one only need be maintained on full establishment ; so 
that infixing two Steamers for the Galle communication no 
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addition to the estimate will he required on that account.— Let 
it be assumed that the Steamer should he of the class used in 
*he Mediterranean , viz. 140 horse power , and of 450 , or 500 
tons burthen . — The increased daily consumption of Fuel* 
Oil , Sfc. wear and tear of the machinery are the only increa- 
ses in the expense . — The number of days , during which the 
Steamer would run over and above those employed on the 
Bombay plan , is 144 ,* — and the consumption being 18 tons\ 
12 cwt. per diem , the increased quantity of Goal consumed 
would be Tons 2678 ,* of this, would he supplied at On lent fa 
of best Bur divan, all that would be required additional in the 
expenditure as regards Calcutta — viz. 88 out of the 144 
days , or 1637 Tons at 10 ltupe.es per ton, or 6 annas jicr 
maund , — the cost Sa. Bs. 16 , 370 . — The supply of the Branch 
Bombay Steamer would be Europe Coal , and the 941 remain- 
ing tons , would cost 20 Ilupees per ton , or Sa . Bs. 18,820 
malting in all Sa. Bs. 35 , 190 , and if for the sake of obviating 
all objections, 15,000 are added, for the wear and tear esta- 
blishment of the Bombay Branch Steamer during 56 days , 


* Each voyage 4 days, two each way, between Red Sea 

and Galle * 4 

Each way between Galle and Calcutta ... 9 18 

Each way between Bombay and Galle... 7 14 


36 

Voyages per annum 4 

144 


-f* Full Rate. 

Note. — It lias escaped Mr. Greenlaw to notice here, that there 
must be a heavy charge incurred on the conveyance of a large 
portion of this Coal, to the Depots at Galle and Socotra, and 
Judda. — Though lie has adverted to such additional cost in the 
estimate appended to his Pamphlet, where he assumes the cost all 
round, to be Sa. Rs. 25 per ton, — at that rate 1637 tons would 
cost Sa. Rs. 40,925 instead of 16,370, — and the whole supply for 
the voyage Sa. Rs. 59,745 instead of 35,190. — making with the 
sum ot Sa. Rs. 15,000, assumed as the wear and tear establish- 
ment of the Bombay branch Steamer, a total of Sa. Rs. 74,745, 
i n lieu of Sa. Its. 50,000. — Equal to an excess of 50 per cent near- 

iy- 
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*mdfor Oil, fyc.the whole increased expense would he Sa. 
JRupees 50,000.” 

20. — These are long extracts, but I have vainly endea- 
vored to reduce their substance, to a more condensed form 
without endangering their present claims to perspicuity, and 
I will therefore in my next and last quotation of the bene- 
fits to -expected from the Galle plan, a^in adopt Mr. Green- 
law’s own words. '* 

“ How against this 9 is to he • set all the expence consequent 
on the transmission of the letters , packets and. parcels from 
Hombay to Calcutta, Madras , and Ceylon . How much 

that may be, cannot he calculated , hut it must be considerable . 
It cannot be done hy the fixed establishment . Consider 
for a moment, the sudden influx into Hombay of all the quar- 
terly letters , parcels 9 SfC. from England, to be distributed 
throughout India . How many additional Hawk Hearers , 

and other means of conveyance of letters , packages, parcels 
of Hooks , %'c. m ust be employed throughout the whole line be- 
tween the Presiden t ies, — and the same about, the period of the 
Vessel sailing on each occasion . It would scarcely cost less 
than 5000 Hupees on the arrived of the Steamer , and 3000 
when the Vessel is about to leave ; and that four times in the 
year would amount, to 32,000 out of the 50,000. Hut it mus t 
he obvious that by giving the vety greater part , if not all In- 
dia, the means of replying to letters by the same vessel, which 
brings them from England, as will hereof ter be shown the 
Galle plan would do, the number of letters would be greatly 
increased , to what extent again cannot be said : — but further, 
hy being able to p/ut their letters and parcels o?i board the 
steamer at their very door, the inhabitants of Calcutta 
and Madras and their neighbourhood, would send each of 
larger dimensions , than when they had to pass them across 
the continent of India. They would of course pay a larger 
sum in proportion , more than enough with the former estimat- 
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ed 32,000, to cover the whole 50,000. But there yet remaim 
a very principal item of additional receipt , by letting the 
Steamer come to Galle, and have branches to Bombay and 
Calcutta . The Steamers in question are calculated to take 
20 passengers with comfortable accommodation . These may 
certainly be increased to 25. But would Bombay furnish 25 
each Voyage ? — and how many would go to that place, from 
the other presidencies, for the sake of going home in the Steam- 
er at an enormous expense for travelling . If the means were 
afforded at each presidency , of joining the Steamer without 
difficulty and without expence there can be no doubt, that the 
whole number making 100 in all would go, and that out of 
the 100, 60 at the very least would not have gone by way of 
Bombay . Now, hereafter , the charge for the whole passage to 
England will be estimated at Sicca Rupees 2,500 each per- 
son, of which 1500 , — at least, may be held to be profit, and 
thence alone 90,000 Rupees would be derived by the proposed 
plan, without taking into account the increased number of 
passengers, who would leave England in the Steamer for In- 
dia . In fact there cannot be the least doubt, that the cxtcnsio?i 
of the Steamer to Galle with branches to Bombay, Madras, 
and Calcutta, would more than pay any additional expendi- 
ture, beyond that incurred in landing mails and passengers , 
only at Bombay , independent of the immense advantages 
which would be conferred on all India by such a measure .” 

21. — We have now arrived at the termination of what I 
shall take the liberty of calling, Mr. Greenlaw’s first Galle 
scheme, to distinguish it from his subsequent Galle, and ulti- 
mate Galle and Socotra scheme, to both which, it would 
appear to have been intended from the first merely as the 
stepping stone. And I must request it to be borne in mind* 
in view to the correct understanding of the remarks, that 
1 am about to make, that Galle has, for all the purposes of 
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Mr. Greenlaw’s argument been assumed in para: 9, as the 
port of the Red Sea Steamer’s arrival and departure, from 
which branch Steamers are to proceed to Bombay on the 
one side*,: — to Madras and Bengal on the other — and that 
the extension of the Steamers to Gillie with Branches as 
just mentioned, is the plan to which his concluding obser- 
vations on this route, apply in the para : last quoted.— 
viz. para 13 — as well as in all the intermediate ones. 

22. — I will not follow Mr. Greenlaw into the details of 
his calculations on this subject, for an intimate acquaintance 
of nearly thirty years with the weight that is due to esti- 
mates in general, whether for public purposes, or in aid of 
individual undertakings, lias led me to be distrustful even 
of the most elaborate, — and where shipping is concerned, 
whether as to the charges of building, or those of navigation, 
experience has taught me, as it has most others who have 
been concerned in that species of property, to place but 
little confidence in estimates connected with its original 
cost, — its expenditure or profits, by whomsoever framed. 
Besides, we have an easy, and sufficiently accurate mode 
of arriving at a knowledge of the comparative advantages of 
the Bombay and Galle plans in this instance, in reference to 
probable receipt and expenditure, without entering into 
perplexing, and at the best, doubtful details at this time. 

The passage from Bombay to Suez, and from Suez to 
Bombay may, according to Captain Wilson’s data, already 
given, and which I shall confirm by Mr. Greeulaw’s here- 
after, be performed, as far as actual steaming in concerned, 
iri Days 24 

The Steamer via Galle, will, by Mr. Green- 
law’s data (note to his 12 para:) be two days 
longer than to Bombay; and vice versa, making 
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46 
8 
10 

64 

14 

78 

Increase each voyage, as admitted by Mr, Greenlaw, days 36, 
equal to 6 | 7ths, or 85, 714285 decls. percent. — additional 
outlay iu steaming alone — which although in itself a very 
heavy increase of expenditure, is not, as 1 shall shortly 
show, the only one to be incurred in this Galle plan. 

23. — Mr. Greenlaw has said, that to secure a quarterly 
communication, between Bombay and Suez even, two 
steamers are necessary, though one only need be maintain* 
cd on full establishment, and therefore that in fixing two 
steamers for the Galle communication no addition to the es- 
timate will he required on that account . 

24. — Let us try how far this declaration, coincides with 
his arrangements as subsequently detailed. One Steamer 

vill be required to keep up the communication between 
Galle and the Red Sea. — A second as a branch Vessel from 
' bile to Bombay : a third for the same purpose, to Madras 
\d Calcutta. And if it is deemed necessary to have a re- 
serve steamer in port, to insure a regular quarterly inter- 
course between Bombay and the Red sea, when only one 
steamer is actually running, prudence surely requires a like 
provision at least, to be made against accidents, and conse- 
quent detention when three steamers are in motion. It will 
then be necessary to build four vessels for the due ex ecu- 


* difference of 4 days on each Voyage — and 

thus givin g Days 

F rom Galle to Madras, 4 each way, 

From Madras to Calcutta 5 each way, or~_ 


And the Branch Steamer from Bombay to 
Galle, each way 7 < 
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tion of the Gillie plan instead of two, as stated by Mr. 
Greenlaw. 

25. — Again, let us suppose the first voyage, under this 
scheme, to take place in November, and that the Bombay 
Branch Steamer, and Madras and Bengal one leave tlieir res- 
pective ports, cm the 1 st o-f that month, so that the period of 
the Red Sea Steamer’s departure from Galle, may be fixed 
for the 10th November. She may, as already shown, be 
expected to be 46 days under steam, which with 3 days at 
Suez overhauling machinery, &c. one day at Socotra, and half 
a day at Judda each way, together 3 days, will give 5 J days 
as the period of her probable absence from Galle, and make 
her return to that place fall about the 1st January: — there- 
by allowing the .Branch Steamers to be back at Bombay 
and Calcutta, about the 10th of the month, and their full 
establishment of crew, &c. to cease on the I5tU, 

26. — What is to become of these Branch Vessels during 
the Galle Steamer’s absence ? If they are to remain at 
Ceylon all the time, awaiting her return, we shall have 
each of them on full establishment, Coal expenditure alone 
excepted, for a period of 2^ months, or say from the ht 
November to the 15th January, together 5 months. 

The Galle Steamer will be at least 

2 months on similar footing 2 do. 

. Equal to — 7 do. 

For one Vessel, instead of the period re- 
quired for the Bombay Steamer be- 
tween that Port and Suez, viz 2 do. 


Making a difference of 5 months expenditure each voy- 
age on that score. 

S>7. — But lest this view of the case should be objected 
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to, I will assume that the Brandi Steamers, proceed inter- 
mediately to their respective Ports. Return to Galle, wil 
then he necessary, to meet the Red Sea Steamer there, and 
a further addition of 36 days Steaming 1 each voyage beyond 
the Bombay Plan, will become chargeable to the undertaking, 
making the whole period of Steaming 78 + 14 diiys» 

from which deduct by the Bombay Plan, 42 

£> iff even c*e — * — — , 72 days. 

equal to If, or 173 . 428571. Decls. per cent, additional outlay 
on this head. 

28. — As a set off against this increased expenditure, 
Mr. Greenlaw has introduced the expense, consequent on 
the transmission of the Betters, Packets and Parcels, from 
Bombay to Calcutta, Madras, and Ceylon ; and he is alarm- 
ed at the cost and inconvenience, that the sudden influx 
of such an additional mass of papers, Ac, will entail on the 
Post Office. 

29. — With respect to the former, I must confess, that I 
have not been able sufficiently to understand the connexion 
that exists, between an apprehended loss by Government, 
from an increased Band Expenditure of Rs. 8,000. on each 
voyage the Steamer from Bombay may make, and the ge- 
neral sailing charges of the Steamers to be employed here- 
after, unless all these vessels are to navigated solely on 
Government account, to comprehend the grounds on which 
Air. Greenlaw, has here made the removal of the one, to 
operate as a reduction of the other : — but it is not necessary 
for me to pursue this inquiry further, because if it can be 
shown, as 1 think it may be, that no such loss will 
arise to Government, there is at once an eud of the ques- 
tion, as far as (lie set off is concerned. 

30. — The Inhabitants of the Presidency stations of Cal- 
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cutta and Madras, and Inhabitants of Ceylon, — will doubt- 
less have an inland Postage to pay ois their letters, &c . via* 
Bombay, which they would not be subject to if these were 
delivered at their own doors ; — but the increased charge 
which they will have to pay, via Bombay, ought not to bo, 
as regards Calcutta and Madras, and will not be, as I shall 
show hereafter, so considerable as is apprehended ; whilst as 
respects the far greater portion of « all India” parties will 
receive tlieir letters, at least as quickly, and for the most 
part as cheaply, as by either of the two other routes. 

31- — A heavy expenditure is to be incurred by Govern- 
ment, in Mr. Greenlaw’s view of the case, by the despatch 
of these letters on arrival, and their receipt from the inte- 
rior, on departure of the Steamer, each voyage; — hut lie 
seems to have forgotten, that there will also be an increase 
of Revenue to Government, from those sources, by the ad- 
ditional number of Betters, &c. passing through the Post 
Office, — for unless it can be shown, that the rates of Post- 
age, as now levied, are lower than in justice to Government 
they should be — a position which no one has yet ventured 
to advance — it should follow, that the augmented receipts 
from the Steamer’s packets, to and fro, will prove at least 
equal to the additional, but temporary outlay incurred on 
their account. And if the present rates are such, as to 
yield a profit to Government, in ordinary circumstances, 
may it not fairly be assumed, that an increase of business, 
will also produce an increase of gain ? 

32. — In regard to the inconvenience expected to arise 
from the sudden influx of the Steamers* augmented mails 
at Bombay, one observation will I think suffice, to dispel 
all alarm on that point. Sudden, in the common accepta- 
tion of the word, implies something unexpected ; an oc- 
currence happening, without previous notice. And as this 
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will not be tlie case in respect to the Steamer, for her de- 
parture will be fixed for particular dates, and her arrival 
may be calculated on, with a degree of certainty, greater 
than that which attaches to almost any of the ordinary oc- 
currences of life, every opportunity will be afforded, and 
means, no doubt taken, to provide against disappointment, 
from the influx in question. 

33. — The scene changes shortly afterwards, and Mr. 
Greenlaw’s reaPplan is developed in the following para- 
(14) of his Pamphlet in these words. 

“ If it is conceded that the main position is established, viz . 
that Galle with Branch Steamers is the best place for bring- 
ing the Steam Navigation with England to bear on all In- 
dia, then as Galle does not afford mentis for repairing the 
Steamers , and Calcutta does, and, as it would save the ne- 
cessity for an additional Steamer, let the Steamer herself, act 
as the Branch for Madras and Calcutta, and as there m ust 
be two Steamers, of course the reserve one would be quite 
ready to start on the proper day , the one just come from 
her Voyage would undergo thorough survei/ and repair, and 
having only a small establishment of an Engineer and assis- 
tants would, with occasional additional assistance, be employed 
as a Tug in the river, as opportunities might offer during her 
idle quarter 

34. — How far Mr. Greenlaw is entitled to the concession 
he requires, for his main position, as a preliminary to the 
organization of his new Galle plan, and to what extent the 
corollary he has founded, on the circumstance of Galle’s 
unfitness, as a principal Port of Steam Communication with 
the Red Sea, from its waut of means of reparing Steamer’s, 
is a legitimate deduction from his premises, 1 leave to 
those to determine who shall have taken the trouble to 
follow me, through the details of his original, or first Gal- 
le scheme : and will only add on this part of the subject. 
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tliat this second plan, will, notwithstanding Mr. Green- 
law’s declaration in his 12 para, that no additional Steamer 
will be necessary by the Galle route, require at least three 
Steamers to be built and entertained, viz. two for Calcutta 
and one for Bombay, instead of the smaller two, uecessary 
by the arrangements Capt. Wilson had recommended ; — 
whilst the employment of the reserve Steamer, as a Tug, 
is open to this very serious objection, — that the Forbes y 
the favorite and most efficient Steamer in the Hooghly, had 
been laid up for some time previous to her being chartered 
by the new Bengal Steam Fund Committee, in consequence 
of that mode of employment, not paying her expenses, or 
at least not yielding a profit to the estate to which sho 
belongs.* 1 leave to Mr. Greenlaw the task of reconcil- 
ing the assertion in his 14th para, already quoted, that 
theta must be two Steamers for his new or second plan, 
with his previous declaration in the same para, that its 
adoption would save the necessity of an additional Steam- 
er, — hearing always in mind, that two Steamers only have 
been fixed by him for the Galle communication in his 12th 
para, for 1 have not been able myself to accomplish it. 

35.- — “ The object of the past remarks, continues Mr. 
Greenlaw in his 15th para.” “ has been to establish the prrfer- 
rence of the abot'e plan, oner that of making Bombay the 
sole Port of call , ami it is now proposed to consider how 
that plan iwiy be best brought to bear ” The remainder of 
this para, is devoted to an explanation of the causes that 
weigh against connecting the India Mail with that of Malta, 
and which I have said in para. 13th, I agree with Mr. 
Greenlaw in thinking a very (inadvisable measure. 

3b.^.\Ve are now approaching the Galle and Socotra 

* India Gazette, 9th May, 1334, and confirmed tome by sub- 
sequent inquiries. 
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plan, which is brought forward in para : 1(>, in the following 
terms: — “ The afmve biting premised, it may now be observed, the 
proposed plan resolves itself into this , viz. that the Steamer leav- 
ing the Red Sea , instead of going to Boml/ay , calls at Guile. , 
Madras, and Calcutta — the Packets , Passengers and mails for 
Bombay , being despatched on a Branch Steamer from Gal - 
lv . — There is however, yet one modification, by which Bombay 
\ would be a gainer in time, not only as compared with the pro- 
posed plan, but even with that of malting Bombay the sole 
Port of call . — That modification is, that instead of the Pad - 
cts $c. for Bombay, branching off from Guile, they should do 
so from Socotra. By this means, as the Branch Steamer would 
be at Socotra , waiting the arrival of the Red Sea vessel, and 
ready to start, the passengers , Scca. for Bombay would have 
no detention at Socotra. — Bombay therefore, so far from hav- 
ing reason to object to the proposed plan, ought to second it, 
while Madras \ would be so obvious a gainer, that no doubt can 
be entertained of its acquiescence." 

37 . — The exact extent to which Jhnnbay will really he 
a gainer by this amended scheme, and the advantages that 
are to result to Madras, in a degree so obviously beneficial, 
as to remove all doubt of its acquiescence, next require my 
attention : — before entering on those topics, it will be ne- 
cessary for me to quote from some of Mr. Greenlaw’s subse- 
quent paras, in order to shew the data, on which 1 have ar- 
rived at an opinion, the very reverse of that which he has so 
confidently expressed above. 

In para. 19, Mr. Greenlaw writes as follows : — “ The 
whole distance from Calcutta to Suez is 4780 miles, which 
at the average rate of 6 'miles, would be run in 33 days, 
exclusive of three (3 ) days and six hours stoppages on the way, 
— viz., G hours at Madras . — 1 day at Galle, Socotra, and 
Jvdda going , making in all to Suez* 36 days . It is unfortu - 
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nately necessary that the Steamer proceeding the whole way 
from Calcutta , must remain a few days at Suez to overhaul ma- 
ck inert/ ; — three days m ust be given for this, making 39 days to 

lea ving Suez On her return 6 hours will suffice at Jud- 

du , making two days and 112 hours stoppages on her return , 
which being added to the 33 days steaming , makes 35£ days for 
the return, in all 74£ days — say 75, leaving 16 days for the 
Calcutta people to reply , and giving time to all stations, within 
8 days dawk ; and as there would be more time for the Madras 
and JBombay Presidencies , very near if not quite all India, 
would be able to reply by the return Steamer. — Doubtless the 
passage to Suez in May and August would be longer than in 
November and Pebruary, but the return would be quicker , and 
on the whole no time lost. The plan is practicable, and as 
certain as such things can be, provided all necessary arrange- 
ments are made. 

Para: 23, begins thus — “ Looking at the Chart, 'the posi- 
tion of Socotra, is so obviously well adapted for a depot, that 
nothing but the positive i mpractieabli ty of its being brought to 
bear in that character should be allowed to stand in the way of 
its adoption . It is only a short 1200 miles from Bombay . 
— 1600 from Galle f and Mr. Greenlaw then goes on to 
describe the natural advantages of the Island, us a Port of 
shelter and supply, which I need not here repeat. 

38. — The distance from Calcutta to Suez, being on Mr* 

Greenlaw's data, miles 4780 

and the distance between Calcutta and Madras equal 
to five days steaming (144 x 720), and from the lat- 
ter to Galle, four days (144 X 4=576) — we have the 
distance from Calcutta to Galle at 1296. 

To this add the distance between 

Galle and Socotra 

And we find Socotra distant from 


1600. 
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Calcutta 2896* 

Very nearly equal to the whole 
distance from Bombay to Suez, 

— and we have Suez distant from 
Socotra 1884 


The time required to perform the voyage 
from Suez to Socotra will be 1884-r- 144 

days 13. 08333 dls. 

From Socotra to Bombay... 1200-f- 144= 8. 333333 

From Socotra to Gall e 1600-r- 144= 11. 1111 11 

From Galleto Madras ,.576-f- 14 4— 4. « 

From Madras to Calcutta ...720-f- 144— 5. “ 

and on these premises, which it is of importance to recol- 
lect are all deduced from Mr. Greenlaw’s own data, I now 
proceed to inquire, into the advantages that are to result to 
Madras and Bombay, in point of time, from the adoption 
of this new scheme, carrying forward such inquiry even to 
Calcutta. 

33. — First as to Bombay. — Socotra as regards Bombay, 
will be the last port of departure, on the voyage from Sues. 
Mr. Greenlaw estimates the detention of the Red Sea Steam- 


er to Calcutta, at Socotra, to complete her stock of coals 
at one day, and it is not unreasonable to suppose, as he al- 
lows six hours for landing Packets, and Passengers at Ma- 
dras, that a like time may elapse in shifting packets, &c. to the 
Bombay Steamer at Socotra, which deducted from one day 
or 24 hours, will leave eighteen hours, as the gain in point of 
time, and I know not any other, that can accrue from this 
plan, to the Bombay community. 

40. — Next as to Madras, 

The time required to perform the voyage from Suez to Socotra, 


will bo 


13. 063333. 
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Detention at Judda~$ix hour® nr ff 25 

13. 333333. 

From Socotra to Bombay .. . 8. 333433. 


Making from Suez to Bombay, — days .... 21. 666666. 

Distance from Bombay to Madras. — Per Madras 
General Post Office distances of the 22nd Fe- 
bruary, 1834, published in the new Code of Re- 
gulations in the Fort St. George Government 
Gazette, Saturday, 8th March 1834, 819 miles, 
which at ninety (90) miles per day, or 3} per 

hour, will give 9. 10. 

Days~~» 30. 766666. 

I will add to this, the detention at Socotra of which 
1 have spoken, in examining the advantages' to 
Bombay, 6 hours, or so much of that period as 
might suffice to make an even day* — Say 5 
hours, 36 minutes 0 233331. 

From Suez to Madras — via Bombay, days.. 31. 0 

From Suez to Socotra as jibove, detention of Jud- 

da included 13* 333333. 

Detention at Socotra.... f. 

From Socotra to Gall e .... 11. 1111 11. 

12. 111111. 

23. 444444. 


5. 

Days.. 30. 444444. 

Deduct from this, to render the comparison in 
every way unobjectionable, the difference be- 
tween 6 hours and 5 hours, 36 minutes al- 
lowed to Bombay— or say, between 2 5 decls. 
and 233334 decls 0 016666. 

From Suez to Madras, by Steamer all the way, 


From Suez to Galle 


Detention at Galle 1- 

From Galle to Madras 4. 
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<day» - SO. 427778 

Making tlie gain in point of time to Madras by 
tlie Steamer all the way, 572222 decls. of a day, 
or hours 13. 733328, or as near as can be 


hours, thirteen and three quarters. 

41. — Lastly as to Calcutta. 

From Suez to Madras as already shown 30. 427773- 

Take so much only for detention at Madras, as 

shall make up an even half day ... 0. 072222. 

To departure from Madras 30. 50000. 

From Madras to Calcutta — 5. 0. 

Total from Suez to Calcutta hy Steamer all the 


way .... days . . 35. 500000. 

From Suez to Bombay as already 

shown 21. 6GGG66. 

Add for detention at Socotra as before O. 233331. 

To complete an even day O. 1600 'jO. 

Days... 22. O. 

Add course of Dawk ; between Bombay and Cal- 
cutta, as given by Mr. Greenlaw* .•« 16 38. 

Milking the gain to Calcutta by Steamer all the 

way ... ...... - Days... 2. 500000. 

42. — The gain therefore, as regards time which will be 
realized to parties residing at either of the three Presi- 
dencies of Bombay, Madras, avid Calcutta, as far as betters 
are concerned, on the voyage from Suez to India, by' the 
Kstablisliment of a Steamer to Galle, Madras, and Cal- 
cutta, in addition to the one to Bombay must, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, be as under, 

♦ I have often received letters in Bombay from Calcutta in 15 days, 
and as the distance, via Nagpore, is only 1588 miles, it would give at 90 
sn lies per day 14£ days, or more accurately 14. 539533decls. - and hav- 
ing no doubt that the regular communication may, under proper ar- 
rangements, be brought to J3 days hereafter, l consider that the g«in 
in time here shown, will be radured to 1$ days at no very distant pe- 
riod. 
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Days. Hours. 

Bombay 0 18 

Madras 0 13* 

Calcutta 2 12 

43. — But it is fair to suppose, that the dispatches of Go- 
vernmea U irill under any circum stances, be sent on from 
Bombay by express, and the liberal contribution the 
Uon’ble Company are to make, to the Galle and Socotra 
plan, creates an additional ground for this preference. Let 
us inquire liow they will then stand in respect to tho two 
routes? I have known an express to run between Ma- 
dras and Bombay under six and a half days, — between Cal- 
cutta and Bombay in (I think) twelve and a half days, — 
and I suppose it will be couceded, that seven days as re- 
gards Madias, and thirteen days for Calcutta, are not un- 
usual periods for an express. 

We have allowed for the course of Dawk, from Bombay to 

Madras i “9 10 

Take an 'express at “ 7 0 

Difference. 2 lO 

Deduct the advantage which the Steamer 

all the way to Madras, lias over the 

Bombay Route, by ordinary course of 

Dawk... 0 572222 

« 

In favour of Steamer to Bombay and Ex- 
press to Madras Day 1 527778 

We have allowed for the course of Dawk 

from Bombay to Calcutta. Days. 16 

Take an express at 13 

Difference 3 

Deduct the advantage which the ‘Steamer 
all the way to Calcutta has over the 
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Bombay route by ordinary course of 

Dawk 2 500 

In favor of Steamer to Bombay, and ex- 
press to Calcutta Day. 0 500 


which will be increased to one and a half (1^) day, if the 
expresses on the Calcutta line of road can be made to 
approach the Madras rate.* 

44. — Mr. Greenlaw cannot, I think, complain of this view 
of the expectations and probable arrangements of Govern- 
ment, in regard to their own dispatches, since it is made 
a source of grave objection to the route by Bombay, in the 
note to his 8th para : (already given) that however im- 
portant might be a dispatch to Government from home, 
however urgent the requisition for immediate reply, it 
could not, under the circumstances he had set forth, but 
which I have shown to have had more importance attached 
to them, than they were entitled to, he given from Cal- 
cutta : — thereby justifying the belief, that he would, with 
all who have the interests of India at heart, have every 
practicable facility afforded to the ruling authorities, at 
each Presidency, in furtherance of their regular, and early 
receipt of the advices which may be transmitted them 
from the mother country. 

45. — Of the commercial advantages which are to result 
to us from the cession of Socotra, as noticed in Mr. Green- 
law’s 24th para. I should content myself with saying from 
my former practical knowledge of the trade of the Red 
Sea, that they appear to me to be greatly overrated, did 
not the weight which Mr. Greenlaw attaches to the curious 
fact, as stated by Mr. Waghorn (but long since known 

* Madras 819-r-7=117 miles per day. Calcutta 1308—12 
*=109 do. or a very tjifl© more than 4} miles per hour. 
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to every one who had the slighest acquaintance with .the 
trade of that quarter) of the Americans proceeding to Mocha, 
and other ports in the sea for Coffee, and other articles, 
carrying only Dollars, lead Mr. Greenlaw to deductions, 
much more sanguine than are, 1 think, warranted by the 
circumstances of the case. 

46. — In alluding to this “ curious fact,” Mr. Greenlaw 
says, that “ it shows in itself Iiow invaluable as a mere 
commercial entrepdt the possession of Socotra might be 
made;— for instead of coming out with Dollars, the 
Americans might bring coal, and instead of being cooped 
up in the Red Sea t till the monsoon changed, they could 
deliver their coals, take their homeward. Cargo, ami be off 
quickly, not only saving time , but also the increased rate 
of insurance demanded from all vessels navigating the Red 
Sea.” And he proceeds, in a very confident strain, to 
point out how the possession of Socotra would tend to the 
removal of incoiivenicncies connected with the vent of the 
produce of Africa, of which I have heard for jthe first time 
through the medium of Mr. Greenlaw's pamphlet, — and 
in regard to which, it may he as well to say en-passani } 
that a more careful inquiry, would, I am sure, have satis- 
fied him, that he had been greatly misinformed. 

47. — As respects the increased rate of premium, de? 
mantled for the insurance of vessels navigating the Red 
Sea, I may be permitted to pbserve, that the general adop- 
tion of this usage, }f it really now exists, must be of re? 
cent date, — and that the calculations annexed to Mr. Green- 
law's pamphlet, in liis estimate of the expense of main? 
taining a communication by Steam, between India and 
England, via Suez, would lead me to a different conclusion, 
from that which he has adopted in the para: (24) just 
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Quoted, inasmuch as insurance is taken, in the estimate provision oi 
. • • « . homeward 

in question, at 8 per cent per annum, or 3 per cent per cargoes of 

mensem, which is, I apprehend, as low as insurance oil time, 

can be done in this Country, on vessels pursuing the ordi- Drugs, &c. 

. , . . from Socotra 

nary navigation of the Indian Seas — though, I observe, made mani- 

that tho Bengal Committee, in the calculations appended * e ** a 
fo their letter to the Supreme Government, of the 28th 
January, 1834, estimate insurance on the Bengal and Suez 
Steamers, at the still lower rate of 5 per cent per annum*- 
— and as to the supply of Funds, through the medium of 
coals at Socotra, for the provision of homeward cargoes for 
American ships, it need only be remembered, that these 
vessels are usually from 300 to 400 tons burthen, and 
that a full cargo of coal from a vessel of the latter size, 
delivered at Socotra, at Rs. 25 per ton, would only pro- 
duce Rs. 10,000,* or say drs. 5,000, to convince every one, 
in any degree acquainted with the value of the articles 
that compose the return cargoes of Ships in general, from 
the Red Sea, Coffee, Gums, Drugs, &c. how futile must 
be the hope of substituting coals for dollarS, as a remit- 
tance from America or Europe in provision of homeward 
investments at Socotra, or its vicinity. 

48. — I have stated in the 12th para : of these remark*. _ 

Promise 

that four-fifths of all India, will be indebted to Bombay, made that 

under whatever equitable arrangements are made for the Ee°° afforded 

in examining 

* Note,— Since these observations were finished, 1 have ac- the letter of 
cidentally laid my hand on an Invoice of Coffee, shipped from the Com- 
Mocha, on the lion’ble Company's account some years ago, mittee of the* 
amounting to Bhars (of 406 lbs. each) 681 2 Frezils 9J Mds new Bengal 
or lbs. 637103. The prime cost of which, on shore, was Ger- Steam Fund, 
man Crowns 41,598-75 comassiez, Duties, Boat hire, cooly and other 
hire, and other charges oh board, without commission, 4506- Documents, 
50—46,1 45-54 at 210 Bombay Ks. per o | o G. Crowns. 96,905- that as res- 
634 equal to Rs. 32-187 per cwt. — «uy 32 Rs — at which rate pects the far 
the ton of 18 cwt. would cost Rs. 576, and an outward cargo greater por- 
ofcoal of 400 tons, sold at Rs. 25 per ton Hs. 10,000, would Son of all 
provide Coffee for the homeward cargo to the extent of seven- India, parties 
teen tone, 361 decls. (17. 361)!!! will receive 
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their letters general interests, for a quicker receipt of their letters from 

lit JeHSt US 4 • 

quickly, amt England than by any Route that has yet been brought 

par t^asch eap - u,, ^ er public consideration ; — and again in the 30th para 

ly by Bom- that “ as respects the far greater portion of all India, 
bay as by 

either of the parties will receive their letters, at least as quickly, and 
Residencies f° r ^ ie most P art as cheaply, as by either of- the two 
other Presidencies,” and it will naturally be expected, that 
I do not rest the validity of these positions, on bare asser- 
tion only. The proofs on which I rely to support my de- 
clarations in this instance, would however, lead me into so 
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much greater detail than would he convenient, at the con- 
clusion of a paper, that lias already greatly exceeded the 
limits I expected, that I must reserve them to a future 
opportunity. This will very shortly be afforded me, in the 
observations I purpose submitting, on the letters of the 
committee of the new Bengal Steam Fund, and other 
documents still before ine, — and I will only therefore, now 
say, that in all the plaus and calculations brought forward 
in Calcutta, it has been assumed — unreasonably I think, and 
certainly in opposition to all practice elsewhere — that Let- 
ters, Parcels Passengers, &c. are to be conveyed to and 
from Calcutta, on the Steam vessels, via Suez, on the same 
terms as to and from Bombay, without regard to the differ- 
ence of distance to be run, or expense to be incurred - 
and that, if it be conceded to me, as in fairness it must that 
the charges made to individuals, should be proportionate 
to the service rendered, I shall have no difficulty in esta- 
blishing that, not only all the stations under the Bombay 
Presidency, — -but those also that will belong to the new 
one of Agra, — and a very large portion of the Madras 
presidency, even to its southern possessions on the Mala- 
bar Coast, as far as Quilon inclusive, and its northern Die. 
tricts even to Ganjam itself, will be in the situation I have 
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described both as to celerity and cheapness in their corres- 
pondence with our native land — and thus invalidate I con- 
ceive, many of the data on which the Bengal Committee 
have proceeded, in their latest recommendations on the sub- 
ject of Steam Navigation for 66 all India.” 

J. H. CRAWFORD, 
Ootacamund Neilghcrry Hills, 20 th June , 1334. 




OBSERVATIONS ON THE LETTER FROM THE BEN* 

GAL NEW STEAM FUND COMMITTEE, TO THE SU- 
PREME GOVERNMENT, &c. 

Para. 1. — In continuation of my endeavours to ascertain 
Jiow far the plans submitted from Calcutta are likely to se- 
cure the establishment of a permanent, and regular steam 
communication, between India and England, 1 now proceed 
to an examination of the data on which the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee of i he New Bengal Steam Fund to 
government, as detailed in their letter of the 28th January, 
1834, are founded, believing that, a careful review of those 
data, will lead a large majority of the Indian Public, t<) con- 
clusions different from those on which the committee have 
relied as their guide, in the arrangements they have propos- 
ed for the future, and that the sanguine expectations indulg- 
ed by the Committee, in regard to the working of those ar- 
rangements, will be found to rest on no solid basis. 

2. — It is said in tbe4t.li para, of the letter in ipiestimi, in 
reference to the suggestion of the Governor General in Coun- 
cil, as to the expediency of substituting Calcutta for Bom- 
bay, as the poit of departure for the proposed immediate 
re-opening of the communication, that it having been au- 
thoritatively stated, that a regular quarterly communication, 
so as to ensure four voyages in the year, between India ami 
Suez, could not be made fioni Bombay, the committee 
should on that account alone, consider the permanent com- 
munication should be from Calcutta, being satisfied that dur- 
ing the single voyage, when it would be at all necessary to 
oppose the S. AV. Monsoon, in the Arabian Sen, a steam 
vessel of proper power, would be enabled to inako the voy- 
age from Galle to Socotra, with at least as great a degree 
of certaiuty as the Falmouth Packets make their winter 
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passages to the Mediterranean, the Bombay communication 
during this voyage joining on at Gall e,* in case it should 
be eventually proved to be impracticable to do so at Socotra ; 
at which place there would be no difficulty in the junction 
being made , during the three other voyages. 

3. — I confess myself to have held at one time, nearly the 
same opinion as the Bengal committee, in regard to the 
comparative difficulties of the two voyages, but after an at- 
tentive perusal and consideration, of Capt. Wilson’s sup- 
plementary observations to his original Pamphlet, on steam 
communication between Bombay and Suez, 1 have abandon., 
ed my first impression on the subject, and arrived at the 
same conclusion as Capt, Wilson (page 12) “ that a regu- 
lar steam communication during the S. W. Monsoon, be- 
tween Bombay arid Suez is not practicable, in a way to 
make the returns or advantages meet, or worth while the 
expense and I would have it remembered, in reference to 
tbe Bengal Committee's remark, respecting a junction at 
Guile from Bombay, in case it should eventually be found 
impracticable to effect one at Socotra, that Capt. Wilson 
distinctly states (page 13) that it is not contended that the 
weather is so very bad, in the S. W. Monsoon, that a steamer 

* Note. — At a distance from all nautical persons, and with- 
out the means of referring to any nautical works, I feel con- 
siderable hesitation is saying any thing, respecting the fitness 
of Galle, as a Coal depot in the S. W. Monsoon, or a port of 
junction for the Bombay steamer. I would however, venture, if 
it he only to call attention to the subject, to express a doubt of 
its being available for either purpose, at that season. It must, 
I apprehend, be a lee shore from tbe latter part of May, ’till tbe 
middle of September. 1 have passed it myself, towards the end 
of May, on my passage from Bombay to China, when from the 
state of the weather generally, anchoring would have been at- 
tended with extreme danger, and from a recollection of like 
impediments to communication with the Island, in the S. W. 
Monsoon, when communication has been extremely desired, and 
ordered to be had, if practicable, 1 must consider tbe propriety 
of making Galle a coal Depot during the months iu question, 
extremely doubtful. 
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cannot go to"Suez against it, hut that having to go so great 
a distance, (3000 miles) against strong breezes and a heavy 
sea, the wear and tear of the vessel, and machinery and 
other extraordinary expenses, would he so considerable, as 
to make the returns fall short of the current expenses. 

4. — The experiment from Calcutta is however, still in pro* 
gress by the Forbes, and it will he sufficient here to remark* 
that it will be made against tliti monsoon the whole way in 
all probability, if prosecuted at ihe period at present in con. 
tern plat ion ; for it is, according to Capt.. AVilson's experience 
(page 8) only between Mocha and Judda, about 800 miles, 
that fine weather can he expected, and this very uncertain, 
making, in failure of such portion of moderate weather, a voy- 
age of 4780 miles, opposed to adverse winds and heavy 
seas; and in the event of good fortune, between Mocha and 
Judda, still nearly 4000 miles, under the circumstances just 
detailed, will have to he effected, and a run of 4780 alto, 
gether. The distance from Brest to Cape Finesterre, is only 
about 379 miles, and though persons may find it convenient 
te pass from England to the Mediterranean, in the winter 
season on a steamer, in preference to a sailing vessel, I ap- 
prehend, that not many will he found in India, willing to 
embark from Calcutta, on the 15th April or 15th July, two 
of the periods fixed for the departure of the Bengal steamer, 
in the 26th para, of the Committee’s letter now before rue, 
to make a beating passage of nearly 5000 miles, with the 
prospect of rough weather, and consequent discomfort all 
the voyage nearly, before them, and of finding on arrival 
at Suez, after a passage made in tlie S. W. Monsoon, tlie 
heat of the weather too great, to admit of those, so inclined, 
loitering amongst the Antiquities of upper Kgypt, or even 
to allow of their passing over the Desert of Suez, however 
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quickly, wuhoaL serious inconvenience, whilst the rising of 
the Nile w hich commences in June, and is at its height in 
August, would, to use Capt. Wilson’s words which 1 have a- 
dopted freely in oilier places, subject passenger > from India, 
at the season in question, to almost all its ancient Plagues, 
in lower Egypt, and operate in his opinion, as in mine, as a 
further drawback to tlw adoption of the lied Sea route, 
during the S. XV. Uonsoon. 

5. — JR iti (his, “ continue the Committee in their 5th para. 
“ is not the sole ground, on which we hold that the commu- 
nication should he from Calcutta , it is scared// the principal 
one . It is obvious, that the t om/n unicat ion between India 
and Jong land, if confined to Bombay , as the sole port of ar- 
rival and departure , would be greatly reduced , below that 
tv hick would take place, if means were afforded for landing 
Passengers , Mails , parcels anti packets at. the three pre- 
sidencies of India, and at Ceylon, and consequently that 
the Receipts whether from the conveyanc e of Pas- 
sengers, Newspapers and Pa nr - els, or from the Post- 
ask OF LETTERS, WOULD EE COMPARATIVELY TRIFLING ; 
WHILE THE EXPUNGES WOULD RE VERY NEARLY THE SA31E, 
AS THOSE WHICH WOULD SUFFICE FOR INSURING SIMULTA- 
NEOUSLY, A ROAD Full THE EASY PASSAGE BETWEEN 

all parts of India and Knglaxd. The advantages 
of a Steamer quitting Calcutta , calling at Madras and Guile 
for their Passengers and Packets , and picking up those of 
Bombay, at Socotra, are we think incalculable, over that 
which confines the communication to Bombay. In sup- 
port of this, we would obstrve that the number of letters, re- 
ceived at the two President it s of Calcutta, and Madras, are 
more than quadruple those received at Bombay : and those 
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torpor ted at the two firmer Presidencies nearly quintuple ; 
again i as regards Passengers , the total number of all classes ar- 
riving at and departing from each 1* residency, are us per mar - 
giu,\ each class of Passengers, namely males a j parent ly mar - 
riedy and apparently single, Pemalcs, Children and Servants , 
arrimng at Calcutta alone , is very nearly triple those arriving 
at Pot/ibay , and departing double . Prom this , without re- 
firing to Ceylon, some idea may he gathered, of the compara- 
tive intercourse , and we would ecnftu.ntly ask, whether a 
Stcdm Com muni cation restricted to Pombay , under theeir- 
c urns lances rf the impracticability of the country fir Travel - 
lers, as well as for the transit, of even small Packages or Par- 
cels, would be in any degree, deserving the name of a Steam 


* Calcutta received, amounting ... 81)189 

Madras ....... - .... • 4. 7o<> 

1 ‘29925 

Bombay..- - 30 00 

Calcutta exported 7*2892_f 

Madras 41614 

1 i 35 1 1 

Bombay 29'*<0 

f Arrivals. 

Calcutta 707 

Madras 573 


Bombay ....... ... *4. •••••*••«• 

Departures. 

Calcutta 

Madras 


JU40 

287 


065 

459 


1124 

Bombay... 361 

J So printed— probably 75397 * — j%h. c. 
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Communication with India . Whether in point of fact , it 
would not be a mere connection with Bombay , the other parts 
of India having comparatively no advantage from it 9 would not 
the result be a large expenditure with little advantage ? while 
by the mere addition of one Steamer , the acknowledged benefit 
(f the shortened intercourse , would be simultaneously conveyed 
to all the Presidencies , and instead of being cor {fined to Bom- 
bay y flow throughout the whole country ” 

6. — The conclusions which the committee have arrived 
at, in that portion of the foregoing para, which I have placed 
in capitals, and the queries they have propounded in the 
latter part of it, will he better answered, at a later period 
of my present Inquiries. I pass therefore to their 6th 
para, in which, after further observations, commendatory 
of their own more comprehensive plan, the committee 
thus proceed. 

We feel that we need not dwell further on this point — the 
question cannot be between the relative art vantages of the two pla- 
ces — it can oh.lt/ be one of Expense , and we contend , that there 
cannot, after due consideration he any reasonable doubt 9 that 
the facilities afforded, by the plan we recommend, for bringing 
on the Passengers , Packets , Parcels and Mails from Southern 
and Eastern India, at Socotra 9 by means of a single addition- 
al Steamer , would not only afford more than a sufficient 
proflt 9 to cover the Expenses of that Steamer 9 but would add 
greatly to the prefit of the whole concern — for it must be borne 
in mind , that the Expenses from England to Socotra , would 
be very nearly as great, for maintaining the communication 
with Bombay alone as with all the principal places in India . 
By extending the communication t, to the principal seats of 
Government in India , the sources of profit would be at least 
trebled, and thus among other important advantages , the 
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permanency of the communication, would be better insured 
7. — This is indeed a bold assertion in respect to the 
ratio in which the profits are to be increased by the adop- 
tion of the committee’s plan, but it is an assertion without 
proof, and having looked in vain, for that proof through- 
out the remaining parts of the letter before me, I must 
be permitted to say, that the position the committee have 
advanced, is not only unsupported by any satisfactory 
evidence of its value, but that I apprehend it to be incapa- 
ble of such support, as shall convince the Public, that it is 
a tenable one. My reasons for this opinion, will be forth- 
coming in their proper place. 

8. — In the meantime, I go forward to the 13tli para, 
of the committee’s letter, where we gain a further insight 
into their hopes and expectations, in the following words: — 

Presuming therefore on that confirmation (i. e. of the two 
lakhs of Rupees annually from Government, noticed in tj}eir 
intermediate para, in aid of the communication between 
Bombay and Egypt) we proceed to observe that if carried into 
effect, there would be an outlay of two lakhs of Rupees an- 
nually, fo-r five years, for the conveyance of the Government 
dispatches from Bombay only, added to which, there would 
be the charge of conveyance of the Despatches from Suez a - 
cross the Isthmus to Alexandria, and thence to England. 
We are unable to say , what would be the charge of conveyance 
of the Dispaches across the Isthmus, or to estimate correctly , 
that which is of more consequence, namely the charge which 
would be made by the home, on the Indian Government for 
their conveyance between Alexandria and Malta; and again, 
between that Island and England — Seeing however that the cost 
of a single letter by the Government Steam Packet between 
England and Malta is 3s. | 2d. or Sicca Rupees 1 some 
idea may be formed of what the demand would be, for 
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the conveyance of the Gacemment dispatches as dxstin ~ 
guishedfrom the mails . We consider that on the most limited 

scale, the public dispatches of the three Presidencies sent to 
and received at Bombay would annually amount to the mass 
ofb 0.000 single letters , that is 25,000 each way , and if charged * 
at the rate of a single letter , between Malta and En- 
gland, although we think it more likely, that owing to 
the necessaity of an additional Steamer, between Alex- 
andria and Malta itivould be hvo Rupees, but say Sicca Ru- 
pees li, then there would be a charge by the Home , against 
the Indian Government , of Sioca Rupees 75,000 per annum 
which added to the Sa. Rs. 200,000, bonus, would be Sa * 
Rs. 2,75,000, independent of the expense of their conveyance 
across the Isthmus, and of their transit between Bombay 
and the other presidencies, so that the actual outlay of the 
Indian government , could scarcely be less than Sa. Rs • 

300,000 per annum, conveying their own dispatches alone, in- 
defendant of the mails from Bombay only I 

9. — The Expense of conveying the Government dispatches? 
across the Isthmus, is put so prominently forward, in 
the preceding para, that it may be worth while, to endea- 
vour to arrive at some idea of w r hat the real expense will be. 
The packets are to sail quarterly, each government dispatch 
to and from India, on the data afforded by the Committee 
will therefore consist of (25,000-f-4r=6250) six thousand 
two hundred and fifty single letters-— weighing at 180 
grains Troy each. — Grains Troy 1125000, which divided 
by 7000 ; will give lbs avoirdupois 160,714285 deck. Mr. 
Greenlaw, a member of the Bengal committee, has assumed 
in the estimate of expencc of maintaining a communication by 
■team, between India (running from Calcutta, Madras, 
Guile, and Bombay) and Falmouth, &c. appended to his pain- 
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phlet, tliat the cost of conveying the public packets, across 
the Isthmus will be £25 or Sa. Rs. 300 each time, and 
Captain Wilson states in his prefatory observations (page 
8) that as to the passage of the Jthnius no expensive ar- 
rangements are requisite. A Bedouin and a Dromedary, 
offer the speediest, cheapest, and a perpectly safe mode, of 
conveying packets across the Desert in that quarter, so that 
all apprehension of any very heavy outlay on that score, 
may it is hoped, be abandoned. 

10. — One are two other observations , on the committee's 
13th para, suggest themselves to my mind at this time, which 
it may he desirable to note, en passant — first, that the prin- 
ciple I have contended for, in the last para. ( 48 ) of my 
separate observations on Mr. Greenlaw's pamphlet that the 
charge for the conveyance of packets or letters should be 
proportionate to the distance they are carried, the expense 
incurred and service rendered, is admitted by the com- 
mittee in their belief that the charge made by the Home 
Government , for dispatches from Alexandria to England, 
will in all probability, exceed by 33, 333 decls. per cent. or f 
by one third that made for dispatches from Malta ; and 
secondly, that whatever sura may be assumed, as the annu- 
al outlay by the Indian Government, between Alexandria 
and England, will equally form an item of disbursement, 
in their charges of steam correspondence, whether the 
packets be conveyed in the first instance, by a steamer from 
Bombay or any other Port of the peninsula of India.". 

11 . The ’Committee's 14th and I5th. Paras, next demand 

xny attention, and they run thus. 

“ This is what we believe would he the cost to the Indian 
government* of the establishment of a communication from 
Bombay , under the operation of the proposed bonus . But 
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let us admit to the charge that would he made , by His Ma- 
jesty's government, for the private correspondence of India , 
measuring it only by the same scale , namely Sa. Ns. 
between England and Alexandria , and alleywing the letters 
going only from and to Bombay, to be limited to 5^,000 
each way , the charge would be M. Ns. 150,000 per 
annum , which added to the 75000, estimated as that 
which would be charged to the Indian government for their own 
dispatches , would make Sa. Ns. 225000, levied by the King's 
government at home for the dispatches and mails between En- 
gland and Alexandria. 

Believing that such would be the result of a communication 
from Bombay only , under the operation of the proposed bonus , 
we have no doubt , that with the profits derivable from a well 
arranged comprehensive scheme , embracing a communication 
from all parts of India , carried on through a single agency , 
contractors would be found, willing to carry it into effect , 
on a support from government, not exceeding the amount 
above estimated, as the cost of the Bombay plan : that is, 
vnth such support, the contractors would undertake, to con* 
rey all the dispatches of government, and the mails, not 
from Bombay only , but from all parts of India. On the 
comprehensive scheme, we have before referred to, we consider 
in fact, that by the sacrifice of a similar expenditure to tha t 
which appears to us, would be involved by the proposed com- 
munication from Bombay alone, and under the disadvantages 
of the divided agency, the whole correspondence and inter - 
cours# between England and all parts of India, might be 
carried on, with more certainty and dispatch, by one agency , 
Nor is it the least important feature in this latter plan, that 
it would be the interest of the contractor to have his vessels of 
the largest, and therefore of the most competent class of steam - 
ears, while under the other plan , it would be his care to re- 
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duce the size , to the lowest scale permitted , his returns aris- 
ing solely, as we consider they would , from the bonus of two 
lakhs, while those of the single agency plan would be most 
materially aided by the profits derivable from passengers , be- 
tween England and all parts of India, and the intermediate 
ports on both sides o0fte Isthmus from the frieght payable on the 
conveyance of parcels, of various characters , each increas- 
ing in number and value, as the communication became 
established . .” 

12. — It appears to me that this is rather a high wrought 
picture, of the disadvantages of the one plan and the advan- 
tages of the other : hut as I shall have occasion to advert 
to these paras, again, hereafter. I will merely now say, that 
I have been glad to find the opinion I have always enter- 
tained, and expressed, on one part of the subject, viz. the 
inexpediency, if not impracticability, of. undivided Agency 
confirmed by the high authority of the governor general, 
who, in his minute of the 20th March last, from this place* 
published in the Madras Male Asylum Herald , of 19th 
April, when adverting to a plan, which had been proposed 
to him, by a Committee of Merchants in Calcutta, and which 
started, with assuming as, indispensable to success, that it 
should embrace the whole line from .London to every part 
in India, thus proceeds “ That is, to use a common expres- 
sion in Europe, that Passengers should be booked from Ion- 
don, all the way to India, (every intermediate expense being 
provided for by the contractor) for one given sum,* 9 

« I dissented (continues his Lordship) from the Justness of 
this calculation . My opinion was, that Travellers both 
going and coming, would for the great part, either prefer the 
Steam Packet of the government to Malta, or would choose 
the land route to Malta or Egypt » vid the continent, or vice 
versa* I moreover thought, that a much simpler and less 
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expensive scheme, would he, for the contractors to confine them- 
selves to the Indian side of the communication , that is from 
Suez to Calcutta . I undertook to engage for the Government 
at home, that the only vacant, part of the line, on the Euro- 
pean side, viz, from Malta to Alexandria ^ sho utd he filled by 
a Go vernment Steamer , and I also vmdertook, if the Hugh 
Lindsay should not be equal to the conveyance of the Mails > 
from Socotra to Bombay, that an additional Steamer from 
Bengal, should he furnished for that purpose. But the Com- 
mittee of Merchants ivould not agree to these Propositions.” 

13. — We are now drawing near to the point, otrwhich 
I am most at variance with Mr. Greenlaw and the Bengal 
Committee, and I crave particular attention to the sentiments 
expressed, in their 16lh para. 

“ But the chief, source of profit exclusive of the proposed 
bonus, would be derived from the Postage, and here it is to 
be remembered, that the number of letters which pass between 
Madras and Calcutta and England * more than quadruples 
those between England, and Bombay arid that comparatively 
few of the former , would be dispatched by the Bombay Route , 
and scarcely any paying more than as a single letter , owing 
to the heavy overland Postage there can be no doubt that the 
profits derived, from the letters , would under the comprehen- 
sive scheme , at least triple those from Bombay alone. The 
whole number of letters passing between England and India is 
three lakhs , that is 150,000 each way, of which number 182408 
are letters paying Sea Postage, between Madras and Cal- 
cutta and England to which being added 38701 — being the 

Vide 5 para. Imported. Exported. Total. 

* Madras and Calcutta~~.~~ 129925^,^1 1351 1~~,243436 

Bom bay — 30000~~ — 24000_ 54000 

f Imported — 02715. 

Exported^ — 89693. 

132,408 
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same proportion to the whole number of Bombay letters , as 
obtain in the Calcutta and Madras Letters — the total number 
of paying letters between England and India is 221,109. 
Now if hut one half of these paying letters , were to go by the 
Steamer , and to pay two Rupees each letter y half collected in 
England and the othqj^ half in India , the total amount receiv- 
able from JPostagc , would be two lakhs per annum . But this 
is on the consideration that they are all single letter s> whereas 
very many will be chargeable as double or treble letters, and 
some even higher , and it is exclusive of the charge for news- 
papers , so that on the whole , we think that the amount leviable 
through the jRost Office , for letters and newspapers , would 
certainly not be less than 250000 Rupees, and. with such pros- 
pects of return , indepen de?tt of those derivable from Passen- 
gers avid parcels , we feel satisfied, that contractors would 
readily be found to undertake the project, for three lakhs pre- 
mium from Government for five years , particularly as they 
i might , seeing that the project is merely experimental , commence- 
the undertaking with hired vessels , and be thus enabled as they 
went on, to determine whether or not , it would be expedient 
to build vessels, expressly for the purpose 

14. — After stating in the opening of their 18th para. that, 
they shall have greatly failed in the exposition of their sen- 
timents generally, as to the plan and measures, best adapt- 
ed to insure a perfect communication by Steam, through 
the Red Sea between England and India, if any thing fur- 
ther is necessary to render them clear to the governor ge- 
neral in Council, the Committee thus shortly sum them up, 

« JVe may say , that we firmly believe , the only way t 0 
establish and maintain , a perfect communication , is at once , 
to adopt a Scheme embracing all the points calculated to yield 
profit , and that this can be only done , by allowing contractors 
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rectness of 
the commit- 
tee's opinion 
as just detail - 


free and uncontrolled agency throughout the whole line , Go* 
vernment 'yielding that pecuniary return , which the direct 
cervices of conveying the public dispatches , between the two 
countries , entitle them to, with a fair consideration , for th e 
moral and political advantages, which would at any time 
have resulted from the successful establiMment of the Commu- 
nication, but which under the existing peculiar circumstances 
of the two countries, become so important as to be beyond all 
calculation ” 

15. — As regards the original plan of making Bombay 
the Steam Port of India, and its disadvantages as compar- 
ed with the benefits that are to flow from the adoption of 
the comprehensive scheme, of the Bengal Committee, the 
observations of the Committee may now be said to be 
closed, but the terms in which they take leave of the sub- 
ject, in a subsequent para. 21, offer so strong an exempli 
ficatiou of the confidence they repose in their own judgment, 
and in the weight of the arguments by which it is sup- 
ported, that it would be doing them injustice, not to give 
them place here. 

In referring, “ say the committee, to the special matters con' 
mined in the concluding paragraphs of Mr . Macnaughtens 
letter of the 5th of September , the principle of which is the 
restriction of the contract to this side of the Isthmus, we may 
premise, that as regards Bombay, we have we apprehend al~ 
ready disposed of the question, and that we have now under 
the altered circumstances of the case , only to consider it, as 
regards Calcutta 

16. — -With the committee's consideration of this latter 
question, I inay have to deal hereafter. At present, 1 shall 
endeavour to explain the grounds, on which I have ventur- 
ed to assert, that the far greater portion of all India, will 
receive their letters at least as^quickly, and for the most 
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part «a cheaply, hy Bombay as by either of the two other 
Presidencies. And if I succeed in satisfactorily establishing 
that point, a brief enquiry into the cost at which such be- 
nefit may be procured, by Steamers from Bombay, as 
well as into the amount of expenditure, that will attach to 
the comprehensive* scheme of the Bengal committee, and 
the increased advantages that are to result from it, may 
not be an unsuitable conclusion to the investigation 1 have 
undertaken. 

17. — I request attention then, to the accompanying Tables 
No. 1, and No. 2; the former showing the distance of va- 
rious places under the Presidency of Bengal, from Bombay, 
the course of Dawk between those places and Bombay, at 
the average rate of 80 miles per diem — and the rate of 
Postage chargeable on Letters from Suez to such places, via 
Bombay, compared with that which would be leviable 
via Calcutta, on the addition of an equitable equivalent, for 
the increased distance, and charge of conveyance from Suez 
to the latter Port — the second Table, showing the distance 
of various places under the Presidency of Madras, from 
Bombay, accompanied by information in respect to those 
places and their connexion with Bombay and Madras, as that 
afforded by Table No. I, in regard to Calcutta. 

18. — The sources from which I have derived the data, on 
which these Tables are founded, are mentioned a^ the foot 
of each, and are accompanied by a few observations tbgfc 
will, 1 hope, render the Tables perfectly intelligible to every 
one. But it may be proper to state here, in reference to the 
48th para, of my former observations, and the 10th para. Of 
my present ones, that I have considered eight (8) annas, 
additional to Calcutta, not more than a reasonable allowanc 
for the difference between 4780 miles, and 3000 miles, the 
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respective distances of Calcutta and Bombay from Suegy 
and four (4) annas additional to Madras, as a like reason^ 
able allowance for the difference* between 4000 miles and' 
3000 It *nay also be as well to add, that with a* 

very few exceptions only, and these* where the fraction has 
not exceeded the tenth part of a day,* I have invariably 
taken the course of dawk at the- integer, next above thv 
number, and its fractional part, shown by dividing the 
actual distance by 80— -thereby reducing the .rate in some* 
instances to little more than seventy miles (70) per day. 


and in one below seventy 

even, as 

will be 

seen 

from somir 

examples now given* 





Jeeb til pore, * 





Distance. •• 730 -£-80= 9 

125 — say D=73 

miles per day. 

Joudpoor™. 492-i-80= 6 

150; 

7=70f 

<c 

do. 

Moor adabad.. 1053-f- 80=1 3 

162 

1 4—75f 4 

a 

do. 

Neemuch 648 -£-80=3- 8 

100 

9=72 

«c 

do. 

Bednore — ... 4l5-j-80=» 5 

187 

6—69 i 

M 

do- 

Vixagapatam.,81O~80=3l 0 

125 

11=73?, 

<( 

do. 


19. — It may save trouble to some, if, in confirmation of 
my former assertions, and illustration of the remarks I 
shall have occasion to make hereafter, T select a few prin- 
cipal places, connected with the Bengal and Madras Pre- 
sidencies, in support of my views of the subject, under con- 
sideration* 

Agra is 917 miles distant from Bombay** The dawk 

will reach it in days 11, 462 decls., 
say 12 days. The postage will be 1& 
annas. 

Days. decPs. 


Bhopal 8 o25.... 8 days* 

Oualior... 10 050. ... 1<> “ 

Miduapore 15 100. ... 15 " 


Salem .... ... 10 025 . • • • 10 * 
Trichinopoly. • . 11 087 ...» 11 ** 
Sduracottuh.... 9 087 .... 9 ** 
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ft 19 78$ miles distant from Calcutta. The 
steamer tp that Port will be 18} days 
longer than to Bombay; so that 
parties at Agra will have their letters 
1£ day before they would in Calcut- 
ta, exclusive of the distance then to 
be travelled.' The postage would be 
Rupees 1—3 annas. 

i&enarefl~~~~~is 1156 miles from Bombay. The course of 
dawk will be days 14, 450 decls, say 
15 days. The postage will be 'Ru- 
pees 1, 1 anna. 

It is 430 miles only from Calcutta, which 
must however be travelled in 1^ days 
to allow of letters being delivered 
there as soon as from Bombay. The 
postage would be one Rupee. 

Delhi ~~ is 1057 miles distant from Bombay. The 

course of dawk will be days 13 — 212 
decls, say 14 days. Tlie postage one 
Rupee* 

It is 691 miles from C&lcultta. Parties at Delhi 
will have their letters within half a 
day of the period at which they 
would have reached Calcutta when 
they would have to travel 891 miles ; 
the postage would be Rs. I. 3 annas. 

Cuttack— Js 1026 miles distant from Bombay— The 
dawk will reach it in days 12—825. 
say 13 days ; the postage will be one 
Rupee. 

It is 250 miles, or thereabouts, distant from 
Calcutta, ao that letters will be in 
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Cuttack vi& Bombay, half a day soon- 
or than they would be in Calcutta, 
exclusive of the inland journey from 
the latter. The postage would be one 
Rupee. 

Lucknow — .is 996 miles distant from Bombay-— the dawk 
will reach it in days 12—450 decls- 
say 13 days. The postage will be 
15 Annas. 

It is 623 miles distant from Calcutta, letters 
will also be at this station, half a day 
sooner than they would be in Cal- 
cutta, without having then to travel 
623 miles. The postage will be Rs. 
1 — 2 annas. 

JLoodianah— is 1250 miles distant from Bombay, the dawk 
will arrive there in days 15 — 625 
decls., say 16 days The postage 
will be Rs. 1* — 2 annas. 

It is 1100 miles distant from Calcutta, which 
must be travelled in days, to put 
parties there in possession of their 
letters, as soon as they would re- 
ceive them from Bombay . the postage 
would be Rsm 1 — 5 annas. 

Meerut— —is 1100 miles from Bombay — The JDawk 
well reach it in days 13 — 750 decls. 
say 14 days. The postage will be one 
Rupee. 

It Is 896 miles distant from Calcutta, which 
must be run over in half a day, to 
allow of letters being delivered there 
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’ quickly as from Bombay — The 
postage would be Rs. 1 — 3 annas. 

Banga1ore~~M_is 614 miles distant from Bombay. The 
dawk will arrive tlirre in days 7 — 
675, say 8 days — The postage will 
be 12 annas. 

It is 211 miles distant from Madras — The 
Steamer to that Port, will be 9 days 
longer than to Bombay — Letters will 
therefore bo at Bangalore, vi& Bom- 
bay, one day earlier than they could 
reach Madras, whence they would 
have to travel 211 miles — -The post- 
age would be 11 annas. 

Bellary™ is 540 miles distant from Bombay. — The 

course of dawk will be days 6 — 725. 
say 7 days — The Postage will be 11 
annas. 

It is 316 Miles from Madras, letters will be 
there twodays before they could reach 
Madras, exclusive of the subsequent 
inland journey from the latter place- 
The Postage would be 13 annas. 

Calicut^. is 756 miles distant from Bombay , the dawk 

will be days 9 — 450. say 10 days — - 
the postage will be 13 annas. 

It is 441 miles from Madras ; which must be 
travelled in one day,* to place letters 
at Calicut, "as early as they would 
reach it via* Bombay . The postage 

would be 14 annas. 

Coimbatore is 730 miles distant from Bombay. — The 
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oonrst of datk will be days 9 — 125* 
' say 10 daynWThe postage 13 annas. 

It St 328 mil$s from Madras, which must also 
he travelled is on«t day, to allow of 
the delivery of letters there, as quick- 
ly as from Bombay — The postage 
would he 13 annas. 

Coring*^ .is 760 miles distant from Bombay — The 

dawk will arrive in days 9 — 750, say 
10 days-— .The Postage will be 13 
annas. 

It is 419 miles from Madras, which again 
must he run through in one day to 
put parties there in receipt of their 
letters, as speedily as from Bombay, 
The postage would be 14 annas. 

Ganjani is 1024 miles distant from Bombay — The 

dawk will arrive' in days 12 — 800. 
say IS days. Th$ Postage will be 
one Rupee. 

It is 676 Miles from Madras, which must be 
travelled in four days, to put letters 
there as quickly as from Bombay. — 
The postage will be one Rupee. 

Jaulnali -~.i» 294 miles distant from Bombay. The 

course of dawk will be days 3 — 675. 
say 4 days. The Postage 8 annas. 

It is 690 Miles from Madras, letters will be 
there, vift Bombay, five days before 
they could reach Madras, exclusive 
of a subsequent land journey of 690 
miles— rThe postage would be one 
. Rupee. 



SfaMidipatani~i)i 683 miles distant front Bombay. The dawk 
will arrive in days 8 — 537, say 3 
day 8. The postage will be 12 an- 
nas. 

It it 615 miles, from Madras, and letters will 
be at Masulipatam, on the day they 
would reaeli Madias. The postage 
would be 13 annas. 

Mysore is 630 miles from Bombay. The course of 

dawk will be days 7—875. say, 
8 days. The postage 12 annas. 

It is 295 miles from Madras, letters would be 
at Mysore, rii Bombay, one day ear- 
lier than they could reach Madras, 
without the subsequent land journey 
of 295 miles. The postage would 
be 12 annas. 

^liiilon is 918 miles distant from Bombay. The 

dawk *i vi/1 arrive there in days i I — 
475. say 12 days. The postage will 
be 15 annas. 

It is 435 miles from Madras. This must be 
.performed m three days, to allow of 
letters being delivered there as spee- 
dily as from Bombay. The postage 
won Id be 14 annas. 

Vellore— is 714 miles distant from Bombay. The 

dawk will be days 8 — 925. say 9 
days. Parties here will have their let- 
ters on the day they would arrive at 
Madras. The postage 13 annas. 

It is 89 miles only from Madras. The post* 
age would be 8 annas. 
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Vizagapatam is 810 miles from Bombay ~ The course of 
dawk will be days 10—125 . say 11 
days* The postage 14 annas. 

It is 481 miles distant from Madras, which 
must be travelled in two days. The 
postage would be 14 annas. * 

20. It will hardly, I suppose, be disputed that all the 
Stations under the Bombay Presidency inclusive of the 
line beyond that Presidency to Hyderabad and Nagpore 
will find Bombay the best Port of arrival and dispatch 
for their fiurope letters vil Suez. — And if this point be con- 
ceded, and a careful reference made, to the position of the 
places, and rates of postage, cited in the preceding para- 
and of the numerous other stations noticed in the Tables 
that accompany these observations, 1 think 1 shall be con- 
sidered, by all impartial Persons, to have made good my 
position, that full four-fifths of all India, or the far greater 
portion of qll India, according to a subsequent expression of 
mine, will receive their letters at least as quickly, and for 
the most part as cheaply, via Bombay, as by either of the 
two other presidencies, even if a doubt should exist in their 
minds, which there does not in mine, as to the quickei' trans- 
mission, under proper arrangement^ of letters by Bombay, 


* Note. — By an unlucky mistake in taking out the Time oc- 
cupied from Suez to Madras via Bombay, 3i days, instead of 
th* t from Suez to •VJadras by Steamer, all the way, days 80,4, 
27778 ( para. 40 of my observations on Mr. Greenlaw's Pamph- 
let) and omitting to correct it, though discovered at the time, 
before this fair Copy was made, 1 have untentioually done 
Injustice to Madras, to the extent of half a day, by making the 
difference nine instead of eight and a half days, in all the t coni- 

J mrisons here ntude, but as tbe rate of travelling is only calcn- 
ated at 80 miles per day, and the integer next above toe num- 
ber of days and parts of'days occupied at that rate is invariably 
taken in these comparisons, this can hardly be said to be of 
much consequence. At all events, this mention of the oversight 
will enable parties -into whose hands these observations may fall 
to correct tbe error* to which it has given rise. 
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than by any other route, that has yet. been brought under 
public consideration. 

21, And if it be further admitted, which I believe may 
be done with perfect justices that the smaller class of steam- 
ers, recommended by Copt. Wilson, vessels of about *300 
tons, will afford accommodation to that portion of the 
Passengers from all India, twenty five altogether, allotted by 
Mr. Greenlaw to the large Calcutta steamers, which Bombay 
and its neighbourhood are supposed to furnish, say ten (10) 
on each voyage, then 1 arrive at t lie conclusion, that ail esta- 
blishment.* and expenditure, in excess of what would be 
necessary for Bombay, will he maintained for the transmis- 
sion of lens than one-fifth of the private correspondence 
of India, and the general oeiTespniidence of the island of 
Ceylon, and of such portion of the Parcels and Package* 
to and fro, as the Public may think, after this explanation, 
will be transmitted to Ceylon, Madras ami Calcutta ; and 
the accommodation of fifteen additional passengers, each 
voyage from those places collectively; — for I have shown 
elsewhere, that the Government Packets, may by Kx press 
be placed in Calcutta and Madras from Bombay, sooner than 
they could arrive by the Calcutta steamer, and 1 have no 
doubt, at. an expense below that which would attach to the 
transmission by steam cr all the way,* — Aly pi esc nt distance 
from all the Presidency stations, prevents my establishing 
this point with the certainty 1 should desire, for the 
satisfaction of others, but it does not from various cir- 
cumstances, admit of a question in my own mind. 

22, In reference to the Bengal Commi tec’s apprehensions, 
as expressed in their loth para; that few letters from the 

* Note — I find by the 13th article of the Bengal Buies respect- 
ing Inland Letters and Postage that the charge for an Kxpress 
to Individuals, is four annas per mile.— At this Kate an Kxjm*s.s 
fmtn Bombay to Calcutta, 1 *>08 miles, would he S. Rs. H27 — ami 
from Bombay to Madras bl'J miles is Rs.2^4. Ill annus. 
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ftfhdras or Bengal Presidencies whould bfe dispatched by the 
Bombay route, and scarcely any paying more than a single 
letter, owing to the heavy overland postage, and their con- 
fident assertion, that there can be no doubt, that the profits 
derived from the letters, would, under their comprehensive 
scheme, at least triple those from Bombay alone, I will 
merely say, that if I have been at all successful, in esta- 
blishing, that to the fur greater portion of all India, Bombay 
will afford as expedit ions, and cheap a channel of communi- 
cation for single letters, via Suez, as any that has yet been 
proposed, no alarm need be entertained, in regard to double 
or. treble ones from the sister Presidencies, for the basis 
on which the postage for single letters rests, being the 
standard also, by which that levied on heavier packets, 
is regulated, varying only in amount, as it would by any 
other route, or by any other mode of conveyance, in pro- 
portion to the increased weight required to he transmitted, 
persons at a distance, may make Bombay the medium of. 
their correspondence with England via Egypt, for their 
heavier letters, us freely as for their smaller ones-;— and 
if s>o, the sanguine expectations which the Bengal Com- 
mittee have allowed themselves to indulge, in respect to 
these receipts as a source of profit dependent on the 
adoption of their comprehensive scheme, and unattainable 
through any other, must, I apprehend, he alu ndoned. 

;>;3 — One word more, on the subject of double and treble 
letters, as connected with the inland Postage of India. It is- 
known, I believe, to most people, that a sheet and a half of 
ordinary letter paper, may be transmitted within the 
weight allowed to a single letter, or one Rupee of one 
hundred and eighty (180) grains Troy. — And this closely 
writtten, is I suspect, as much, as the general run of Indian 
Letter writers, will be disposed to transmit by overland 
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Those whose inclination, or business may lead them their Iflfh 
to forward heavier packets, will no doubt have recourse {packet's, °of 


to thinner paper, as almost universally practised on tiie 
continent of Europe, where, as in this country, weight, and 
weight alone, regulates the charge of postage, and it may 
be useful to some of these, perhaps, to show the weight of 
different kinds of paper, taken indiscriminately from my 
present stock, supplied from the Pur see shops at this place. 


that descrip- 
tion from the 
Madras or 
Bengal Pre- 
sidencies 
would h$ dis- 
patched by 
the Bombay 
Route, 


I give a memorandum on the subject therefore, in the mar- 


gin, * just observing in conclusion of my remarks on this 


part of the Bengal committee’s letter, that parties who may 
desire to send double and treble letters, across the Peninsu- 


la, will have the means of doing so, without serious injury 
to their Packets, and that the quarterly Dispatches of the 
Indian Government, inay extend to upwards of eight thou- 
sand (8000) sheets or nearly three hundred and fifty (350) 
quires of the largest sized paper, mentioned in the 
margin, without exceeding the weight of the 6250 
single letters, which according to the committee’s Estimate, 


will he passing to and fro quarterly, on Government account. 

24. — I come next to the consideration of the expense, at 
which each of these plans, viz. the Bengal comprehensive, 
scheme, and the Bombay one, can he carried into effect ; and 
though 1 do not wish it, by any means to be understood, that 

* Note. — One sheet of large siged Foolscap Bank Paperl4J 
Inches long by 9 wide, weighs, — 12 annas or grs. 135. 

This sheet induced to small sized letter paper gives two 
sheets measuring each 9 In : by 7J which is exactly the size 
of the small letter Paper made for the Hou'blo Company and 
issugd for the public service. — Of this their paper of reduced di- 
mensions 2} sheets weigh 15 annas or grs. 168-75 

Two and a half sheets of a larger sized hut thinner letter 
paper than the above, measuring 9J Inches by 7J, weigh a tri- 
fle less than one Rupee or under grs, 180. 

One and a half sheets of ordinary Bath letter paper measur- 
ing Inches by 8 Inches weight, 15 annas or... grs. 168. 75 
6250 x 180=1 125000—135 will given 8333. 833 decls.~24 
will give 347, 513 decls* 
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I hold myself pledged to the correctness of the Bengal data, 
(indeed I consider some of them incorrect, the rate of Insu- 
rance for instance, and the omission of interest), I have used 
them, as the medium of comparison in this instance, and 
have adapted my calculations fur Bombay to them, as far 
as practicable, in order to remove all ground for complaint 
in Calcutta. 

In the estimate annexed to the Bengal Committee’s let- 
ter of the 28tl» January, J834, the cost of each of the 
Calcutta Steamers is taken at Su. Rs. 250,000, or the 


two . 500,000. 

I assume the cost of the Bombay Branch 
Steamer to be 150,000. 

Making an outlay of capital necessary in tlie 
first instance, of Sicca Rupees 650,000. 

Two Steamers at Bombay at the above price 
would cost 300,000. 


Excess of expenditure, required in tlie first 
instance by tlie Bengal Committee’s Scheme... 350,000. 

And the probable annual expenditure under that scheme 


will be as under. — 

The Calcutta, Madras, Galle, Socotra and Suez Steamer. 

Sa. Rs. 

Interest on Rs. 2,50,000. at 5 per cent, 

per annum 12,500. 

Insurance on Rs. 270000, to cove* ca- 
pital of Block Interest and abate- 
ment in case of loss K3500. 

Coals, 60 days each voyage, or 240 days 
Steaming per annum, at 15 tons per day, 

3600 tons, at 30 Rs 108,000. 

Wear and Tear, including Stores of every des- 



cription, except those connected with current pur- 


poses of Machinery... . 12,000. 

Tallow, OiJ, llemp, &c. at Us. 28 per diem, for 

212* days 8,856. 

Establishment Us. 2,000 per mensem 2-1,000. 


Sa. Rs 178.850 

SECOND STEAMER. 

Interest as afcove on Su. Us. 2,50,000 at 

5 per cent 12,500* 

Insurance. ..do. ..on 2,70,000 at 

do J *3.500. 

20,000 

Establishment. and incidental ex- 
penses, say >3144 


20144. 


Sa. Rs 2,08,000. 

Expense of depots, say each J200 per™annum 8,600. 


2,1 1,600 

Add 10 percent to he safe say 21,000 

Sa. Rs 2,82,600. 


1IOM ISAY BRANCH STEAMER. 

Interest on Us. 150,000, at 5 per cent... 7,500 
Insurance on Sa. Rs. 1,62,500, to cover 
capital of J3lock Interest and abate- 
ment in case of loss, at 5 per cent... 8,125 
Coal — to Socotra and back each voy- 
agjs-dtfys 16.666+4 — 66.666, say 67, 

* There appears to be some error of the Press here. 
2l2X28=Hs. &mi .. ..Its. 8856-7-2 12=Rs. 41. 773. dls. 
Rs. 8856+28= R s. 316. 825 dccls. 

Rs. 8856 is the correct sum, as shown in the total amount of 
addition in the Committee's calculations. 
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at 10 tons per day, 670 tons* at 


Rs. 30 .. 20,100 

Wear and Tear, say | of* the Calcutta 

Estimate 4,000 

Tallow, Oil, Uemp, <5ica. also ^ 2,955 


Establishment, Sa. Rs. 1500 per mensem... 18,000 

60,677 

Add. 10 per cent to be safe, or say, to 

inuku an ev'en sum 6,023 , 

66*700 

Total, Sicca Rs 2.09,300 

* 

t*KODA BLR EXPKNDITURE UNDER TICE BOMBAY PL.AN. 

Jlombcnj and Suez Steamer • 

Interest as above, on Sa. Rs. 1,50,000, at 5 per cent 7,500 

Insurance do. on Sa. Rs. 1,62,500, at do. 8,125 

Coal, — 22 days steaming each way, will he 44 days 
each voyag£e-f-4:=zI 76 days, at 10 tons per day. 


1760 tons, at Rs. 30 per ton ; 52,800 

"Wear and Tear — 2 j 3 of the Calcutta Steamer’s 

Estimate 8,000 

Tallow, Oil, Hemp, &c. also 2 | 3 5,904 

Establishment Rs. 1500 per month 18,000 

1,00,329 

Expense of Depots.. 3,600 

1,03,929 

Add lO per cent to be safe, or say, to make an even 

sum 10,271 

Sa. Rs 1,14,200 

Second, or Reserve Steamer. 

Interest as above 7,500 

Insurance as above.. 8,125 


15,625 
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establishment and incidental expenses, 


2,875 

18,500 

Add 10 per cent to be safe, or say......... 1,800 

20500 


Total, Sicca Rs. 1,51,500 


25. — If the foregoing calculations, founded in the one 
instate, on data supplied by the Bengal Committee them- 
selves, and in the other, framed-as far as practicable-in con- 
sonance with those data, can he considered for the purposes 
of comparison, to offer any thing like a correct view of the 
relative expenses of the two schemes, ami that mv pre- 
vious calculations on dili'erent matters connected with the 
establishment of a regular intercourse by Steam, between 
India and England, are entitled to any weight., little more 
can, l think, he necessary, t;o show which of the plans is 
likely to lead to the realization of the hopes of “ all India,” 
by making that intercourse permanent also, or to enable 
every unprejudiced mind, to determine the <piautiiin of 
consideration, that is due to the Bengal Committee’* decla- 
ration. rj noted in my 5th para. “ that the Receipts* whether 
from the conveyance of Passengers, Newspapers, and Parcels , 
or from the Postage of Letters by Potnbay, as the sole pot t. 
of arrival and departure , icon Id be comparatively trifling , 
while the expenses would be very nearly the same as those 
which would suffice for insuring simultaneously a road for 
the ^easf} passage between all parts of India and Ragland. ’ 
26. — A few words will suffice iri respect to the proba- 
ble receipts from the Bombay Plan. — The Bengal Com- 
mittee in their observations, para. 14, on the charge like- 
ly to be made by Jlis Majesty's Government for the 


Little 

doubt sup- 
posed to ex- 
ist from the 
preceding 
calculations 
and compa- 
rison, as to 
which of the 
two plans, is 
likely to be 
most benefi- 
cial to all 
India. 


The amount 
of private 
( 'orrespon- 
deuce likely 
to pass 
through 
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Bombay and 
the public 
dispatcher 
sent by the 
same route, 
as estimated 
by the Ben- 
gal Com- 
mit leu, 
shown to ho 
more than 
p<jiim1 at a 
J j i>siage of 
one Rupee 
per single let- 
ter t*» ihc ex- 
penditure 
incurred in 
maintaining 
the commu- 
nication 
with Egypt, 
from time 
i ort. 


The objec- 
tion made 
by some to 
bummers of 
800 tons on- 
ly, believed 
to rest on no 


private correspondence of India, via, Bombay, between 
Alexandria and England, limit the letters going only from 
and to Bombay, to fifty thousand (50,000) each way, to- 
gether (100,000) one hundred thousand. These at a post- 
age of one 8a. Rupee each, would produce an income 
of Sicca Rupees one lakli, per annum. The public Dis- 
patches scut to, and received at Bombay, are estimated in 
the lijth para, of the Committee's letter, to amount, on 
the most limited scale, to fifty thousand (50,000 jingle 
letters, that is 2a ,000 each way*. A like postage levied 
on them, for service actually performed in their conveyance 
to and from Egypt, would raise the receipts from postage, 
alone, via Bombay, to Sicca Rupees one hundred and fifty 
thousand (150,000) per annum, a sum, exceeding by Ru- 
pees fifteen thousand live hundred, (15,500) per the pro- 
bable expenditure shown in the calculation, connected with 
the establishment of steamers fiom Bombay : and if to 
this excess be added, the further receipts to he expected 
from passengers and parcels, ] think we may reasonably 
hope, for a total surplus of Sicca Rupees thirty thousand 
(80,000) per annum, as aieserve fund, for extraordinary 
expenses, and the purchase of a new vessel once in ten 
years, as provided for in the calculations of the Bengal 
Committee, and which 1 did not notice in its place, only 
because it seemed that ibis future call, would be as pro- 
perly considered, after providing for the current and un- 
avoidable expenditure, in actual, and unceasing progress. 

07 — R, bas been made an objection to Captain Wilson’s 
plan, “ that small steamers {'270 tans) will not stand 
fjftJ wialher, mi l that their machinery is marc liable to 
break ” The statement, “ says Captain Wilson in page 15 
of liis supplementary observations/’ is erroneous, for if the 
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machinery of the vessel is smaller, if; boars prnpnrtimiaWy solid foun- 
i . , datinu. 

less strain. A steamer oi about 2/0 or odd Ioih, at nost, 

will for the she tarries and stand any bad weather, as 

well or bettor, than the largest Steamers built, for 

when the weather heroines so cent lutd they would lay to, 

as also must the largest steamers. The Dublin packets 

are still about 270 tons, and they go ihrougli a great deal 

of rough weather/' The argument that small steamers 

wont stand bad weather, continues Captain Wilson, comes 

rather singularly from Air. W’aghoi n, who in his project 

of steaming ronn l the. Cap<\ proposed a vessel of about -SO 

tons. 


2S. — The letter* addressed by the Bengal Steam Com- 
mittee, and their Secretary, to t ho different public Autho- 
rities, and private Individuals of influence in lCugluud, 
do not on a further attentive perusal of them, appear to 
require many observations at this time: though it may lie 
as well to say, in reference to the general connexion that 
exists between Mr. Greenlaw's own Pamphlet, and the 
letters of the above commit tee of which lie is a mem- 
ber, and those under his signature as their Secretary, 
that no very defined idea of the class of vessels that 
will really he desirable for the Navigation between 


The Ben- 
gal Coin- 
mi t tee do not 
appear to 
have enter- 
tained at any 
time any 
very defined 
idea uf the 
cl.tNsol'steam- 
e rM hat would 
really be de- 
sirable for 
the executi- 
on of their 
own scheme. 


Calcutta and Sue/, appears to have been entertained, n t 


any time, at the former place; for i find Afr. Greenlaw's first 
estimate, is founded on the supposition, that Steam vessel* 


of 140 horse poiccr would he sufficient. for all purposes then 


in contemplation, and which have not been changed up to 
the present moment. The Committee in their letter to 
the Supreme Government of the 28lh of January, lS;3t, 
consider vessels of 1 GO horse power desirable, and their 
calculations rest oa the understanding, that vessels of that 
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power will be employed, whilst their Secretary, in hi* 
Circular Letter, No. 1, addressed to various Merchants and 
others in England, and dated in the same month, recom- 
mends the building of four vessels of 2 00 horse power each, 
one to run between England and Alexandria, the other 
three to be employed on this side of the Isthmus accord, 
ing to the plan of the Committee, for making Socotra a 
Coal Depot, and the point of junction for the Calcutta and 
Bombay Steamers. 

29. — I cannot pretend to say, what will be the differ- 
ence between the cost of a Steamer of 160 horse power 
and one of 200 horse power, but be the difference what 


it may, an encrease of expenditure must attach to the 
Bengal scheme, and thus make the comparison I have 
drawn with the Bombay one, more favorable to the latter- 


The re- 30. — The renewed attempt about to be made by the 

Dewed at- 

tempt of the Forbes, to reach Suez from Calcutta, against the S. W. 

Forbes to get JVfonsoon, may be expected to afford us some valuable 
to Suez J r 


against the practical information, by which to judge of the correct- 

soon *like?y ness > or otherwise of Captain Wilson’s opinion that Steam 

enable us to communication during the monsoon, between India and- 
determine 


how far Cap- 
tain Wilson’s 
opinion that 


England, cannot be maintained in a way to make the re- 
turns keep pace with the expenses, inasmuch, as we shall at 


cannot^be° * ea8t arr * Fe at a knowledge of the time occupied, and wear 


made with 
advantage, 
to those 
concerned, 
is correct, 
and some 


and tear experienced, both of Hull and Machinery, and ge- 
nerally of all outgoings, connected with the voyage, though 
it would be hardly fair to form a decided opinion in respect to- 
the amount of future receipts from this experimental under- 


offered in 
case it 


should ap- 
pear, that 
apprehensi- 
ous on that 


taking. — And here, one suggestion present itself to my 
mind. — If the experiment prove, as I wish it may, though 
my doubts on the subject outweigh my hopes, that Captain 
Wilson’s apprehensions are unfounded, may it uot be worth 
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while, to build one of the Bombay Steamers, of sufficient 
size, to carry the additional supply of coal necessary for 
the passage from Bombay to Socotra, and thence to Suez 
in the S. W, Monsoon, and run her instead of the smaller 
one, in the voyage to be performed during that season — 
or on alternate voyages with the smaller one. By this lat- 
ter arrangement, the large Steamer would be the vessel to 
depart hi January, and July, from Bombay, and would af- 
ford accommodation to the larger number of Passengers, 
that may be expected to be leaving India generally, in the 
first named month in each year. The distance from Calcut- 
ta to Socotra is but little short of 3000 miles, from Bom- 
bay it is less than 1200. If the longer distance can be per- 
formed with advantage, against the Monsoon,— the shorter 
one ought to he of easier and more beneficial accomplish- 
ment. From Socotra to Suez, the same ground must be 
ruu over, whether the voyage have commencement at Bom- 
bay, or Calcutta. 

31. — The first outlay at Bombay, may be iy creased by 
this arrangement, from three lakhs of Rupees, to four lakhs 
— but it will still be less by 2^ lakhs than that incurred by 
the plan, on which the calculations of the Calcutta Commit- 
tee have been founded. The annual outlay at Bombay 
will of course be augmented also in some degree, but there 

•will be one vessel only, running at a time, instead of two 

and the expenditure will consequently be kept much below, 
what we can expect it to be brought to, under the operation 
of the Calcutta scheme. 

32. — I submit this suggestion, as it has incidentally oc- 
curred to me, at the close of my observations on the 
Pamphlets and papers before me, to the consideration of 
those, with whom the management of the Steam arrange- 


score are 
unfounded. 


Opinion 
expressed 
from the re- 
sult of the 
examination, 
now concltt* 
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ded, that the merits may eventually rest, without any desire to give it 
interests of * 

aJJ India will, more weight, than they may, in the exercise of an impar- 
stances Thdy ^ j u % u,CIlt > believe it to deserve 1 have been Jed into 

considered, much more detail, than I expected, in endeavouring to 
be best con- 
sulted by make these observations intelligible to all. If I have sue- 

the in doing so, and nmy bo permitted to hope, that 

sole Port of some, at least of them, will bo found useful hereafter, I shall 
Steam com- 

municatiori be amply repaid for the time and attention, J have latter, 
cl h '•'in'd 1 ^ n “ Jy devoted to this subject. — Though a servant oflheBom- 

Egypf, in bay Presidency* and desirous, I freely confess, from long 
the iirst in- . " ..... 

stance. connexion with that Presidency and its inhabitants, of pro- 

moting its interests, whenever f can do so without com- 
promising those of others, it is only because I firmly and 
honestly believe, that the Interests of “ all India,’* will, all 
circumstances duly considered, be best consulted, by mak- 
ing Bombay the sole Port of Steam communication with 
Egypt in the first instance, that I have been induced, to 
undertake this inquiry into the comparative advantages and 
expense of the two plans, now before the public — every 
step that !• have advanced in it, has tended to confirm iny 
conviction, that the returns under the Bombay plan, may 
be made commensurate with its expenses, and to increase 
my belief that this plan is the one which by success in its 
earlier operations will ensure the establishment, of a regular 
and permanent intercourse by Egypt w it h our native laud. 

03. — This, once secured to India — the rest will follow in 
due season, and no one will rejoice more sincerely than 
myself, in the early realization of those expectations, of 
“ vast and incalculable benefit to our country and mankind’* 
from tltis source, which the Subscribers to the Madras Steam 
Eiiml have expressed, in their resolutions of the 31st March 
last — which the Governor General has warmly adopted, in 
his letter to their Chairman, Mr. Norton, of the 11th April, 
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and which the liberality of all his Lordship's measures, 
public and private, in aid of Steam communication with 
.England, via Egypt during the last twelve months, assures 
us he will use his best endeavours to advance in lime to 
come. 

J. IL CRAWFORD. 

Ootacannmdy IVeifgherry 1 1 i/Ss, 

2 5th JuiiCy 1831 . 




Tables No. 1 and No. 2, referred to 1 in the observati- 
ons on Mr. Greenlaw’s Pamphlet, and the Plan of the 
new Bengal Steam Fund Committee, for Steam Com- 
munication between India and England via Suez. 
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It is pot pretended that this Table, No. 1, will be found strictly accurate 
though it is hoped that it is sufficiently so for the purpose for which it 
lias been framed, viz. to support, in conjunction with No. 2, the declaration 
made in my observations on Mr. Greenlaw’s Pamphlet, that as respects the 
far greater portion of ail India, parties wjjjll receive their letters as quickly, 
and for the most part as cheaply via Bombay, as by either of the two 
other Presidencies. And here let it be borne in mind, that I have shown in 
those observations, that the Branch Steamer from Socotra, will be in 
Bombay according to Mr. Greenlaw’s data, in twenty two (22)- days from 
the date of the Red Sea Steamer’s departure from Suez, and that the latter 
will not reach Calcutta under thirty five and a half (35^) days, for it thence 
follows, that at all places mentioned in tlita Table which are within thirteen 
and a half (13£) days Dawk from Bombay, parties will be in possession of 
their Letters before those letters would be in Calcutta, whilst as regards 
those Stations, whose distance from Bombay exceeds that number of 
day’s dawk, let the course of dawk between them and Calcutta be added 
to 13i days, and it will be seen how mncli longer the route from Suez will 
generally be by that Port than by Bombay. 

The distance of each station from Bombay and the rate of Postage 
chargeable on Letters to such station, have been extracted from a “ Table 
allowing the rates of Postage on a single Letter from Bombay to differ- 
ent stations under the Presidency of Bengal, published in the Bombay 
Calandar and Almanac for 1834, Appendix, page 23, compared with a 
similar Table in the Bombay Register and Directory for 1833, Part 4’' 
page 7. 

The rates of postage from Calcutta to the several stations for which 
they are given here, are taken from the Calcutta Annual Directory and 
Register for 1834, part 2nd, page 37, and the additional charge of eight 
(8) annas placed by me on all Letters from Calcutta to the interior 
is assumed as an equivalent, though hardly an adequate one, for llie increas- 
ed expense incurred on the conveyance of all letters by the Red Sea 
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Steamer from Suez to Calcutta ; the distance from Suez to the two Ports 
in question, being as 4780 miles aio to 3000 miles, or as 159 333 duels, are 
to 100. 

It may be right to add, that as the Postago rates nnder the Bengal 
Presidency are generally speaking from 20 to 25 per cent, and in somo 
cases upwards of 30 per cent below those in force at Bombay, the calcu- 
lations in this Table will become much more favorable to Bombay than 
here shown, whenever one uniform scale of postage shall prevail, asitwil^ 
no doubt do at some future period throughout all our Indian Territories. 
A few extracts from the Bombay and Calcutta rates are subjoined in 
confirmation of my assertion as to existing differences, 

Bombay 300 to 400 miles 9 unnas-Calcutta 7 annas 
400 to 500...“... 10...“ J* 8...“ 


500 to 600...“ .. 1 1 .J\ ... 9. . “ 

600 to 700...“.. 12...“ J 

> 600 to 800 10...“ 
700 to 800...“... 13...“ > 

bOOto 900. 14..“ 


900 to 1000...“ 
1000 to 1100...“ 


A °"' J 900 to 1 100 12...“ 

l 0 ... 5 


1 400 to 1500...“ 1 4 


15.. 


M 


The distances of places from Calcutta not being given in the Calcutta Di- 
rectory, 1 have had considerable difficulty in obtaining information ou 
that point. With the assistance of the Road Book however, and of friend* 
who are well acquainted with the Bengal Provinces, I have been able to 
fix the distance of some as given in this Table, sufficiently correct I hope, 
for all present purposes. 

Ootacamund y 2blh Jfunc> 1834. 


J. II. ;Crawfori>. 
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Inferring to the observations made by me at foot of Table No. 1, which 
in their general bearing, are for the most part equally applicable to Madras, 
it will be sufficient to state here that I have also shown in my remarks on 
Mr. Greenlaw’s Pamphlet that the Red Sea Steamer from Suez will be 
nearly thirty and a halfdays (30^) in reaching Madras, and that therefore 
parties at all places mentioned in this Table (No. 2) which arc* within eigh** 
and a halfdays (8J) Dawk from Bombay, will be in possession of their let" 
tors, as soon as those letters could arrive at Madras. 

The rates of Postage and Distances from Bombay are taken from the 
same Publications that I have referred to in Table No. 1, and from a Table 
for Stations under the Presidency of Madras immediately following that 
for Stations under the Presidency of Bengal. 

The Rates of Postage from Madras and Distances from that Place, are 
inserted on the authority of the Fort St. George Gazette of the 8th March 
1S34, where the present revised code of Post office Regulations will he 
found, pages 183 at 194, and the addition of four (4) annas is made as an 
equivalent for the increased expense on Steam conveyance from Suez to 
Madras, the distance exceeding that to Bombay in the proportion of 4000 
miles to 3000 miles, or as 133,333 dcels. are to 100. 

Qolueominid , 2 btli June, 1834. 
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PREFACE. 


When I first received Mr. Crawford’s pamphlet, T purposed to reply 
to it in two separate publications ; the one in answer to (lie first por- 
tion ot Mr. Crawford’s, which more particularly referred to my former 
* Observations’ — and the other in reply to his ‘Observations on the 
letter of the Calcutta Committee to the Governor General ;’ — when, 
however, 1 had concluded all that I found it necessary to say in res- 
pect to the first, 1 discovered it to he so limited that it would have 
keen ridiculous to have put it forth singly. 1 have therefore delayed if, 
until I could meet the latter portion of Mr. Crawford’s pamphlet. 

J have been prevented doing this before by the time necessarily occu- 
pied in making up the statement A . in the appendix; which, being 
a most important document, 1 could not dispense with : indeed so im- 
portant do I hold that document to be, that had I. been in possession 
of it, and the following one, before I began to reply to Mr. Crawford, 
1 think, I should have been contented to have let the matter at issue rest 
on a very few remarks in connexion with them. 

As it is, I am afraid my readers may think that I have been unne- 
cessarily prolix. In excuse 1 can only say that I have written day 
by day, as leisure from oflicial duties permitted, just as f should have 
spoken, had I been discussing the question at the moment, and 1 have 
no time to prune or condense. 

Since writing the above, the proceedings in t lie Mouse of Commons 
on the occasion of passing the vote for £ 20,000 for the experiment 
by way of the Euphrates have appeared in the Calcutta papers. 

On that occasion the following fell from the several speakers : — 

* Ma. C- Grant. The importance of a rapid communication with India was 
evident-— it was of the utmost consequence by these means to bring India nearer to 
this country, and thereby to remove the obstacles that at present existed to a closer 
and more advantageous connexion between England and our Indian territories. It 
was most desirable to do away with the obstacles which now tended to perpetuate 
prejudices, and which stood in the way of a free and rapid communication of im- 
provements of all kinds. Greater security would result to our Indian empire 
from the course proposed to be udopted, and in short, it was equally our interest. 
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policy, duty, and glory, to bring India more and more intimately in contact with 
this country by every means in our power. (Hear, bear.) It was our duty to 
confer on India every possible advantage, in consequence of its connexion with 
Great Britain ; and he appealed to the bouse with coniidence and called upon i* 
to lend its assistance to the accomplishment of this important object. ( Hear, 
hear.) In conclusion he should only add, that it was equally the duty and the 
interest of England to watch all the modes of access to India, with a view to the 
political and commercial prosperity and the mutual advantage of both countries.* 

•Mr. Buckingham said, that to facilitate and expedite e mutual knowledge of 
what was passiug in India and England would be worth 10 times the sum now 
proposed to be devoted to that purpose. The greatest moral, political, and mer- 
cantile advantages might be expected to result from a more rapid communication 
between the two countries, to which as he could not see any serious impediments* 
so he did not anticipate the least objection.’ 

‘Mr. Hume hoped that what the committee had just heard was only a prelude, 
to those advantages and that assistance which India had a right to expect at our 
hands. The state of the communication between England and India had long been 
areproacb to this country, and the interference of the Post-office in charging post- 
age upon letters from India, notwithstanding there was no line of packets be- 
tween the two countries, did not Hdinit of excuse. A quick communication would 
be as useful to us as to the inhabitants and residents of India.' 

With such sentiments as these of the value and importance of rea- 
lizing 4 the greatest moral, political and mercantile advantages,’ 
can we for a moment doubt that the communication in its most com- 
prehensive form will be at once established? It would be idle to say 
one word in proof of the utter insignificancy — comparatively speaking — 
of confining the communication to Bombay for such a purpose as the 
attainment of the greatest advantages, instead of extending it to 
every port in India. 

Calcutta, December 8, 1834. c. b. greenlaw. 


ERRATA. 


In the “ Reply” page 5, lines II and 12 for 4 as the connecting point between 
Europe and India in the infancy of the undertaking at auy other time,* read 
* as the connecting point between Europe and India in the infancy of the under- 
taking,’ or at any other time. 

In the “ Remarks,” marginal note page 1 for 2,299,300, read 2,99,300. Page 3, 
in the 4th para. 8th line for ‘ greater 1 read 1 great.’ 



A REPLY, &c. 

I havr called the following remarks * A Reply, &c because, although Mr. 
Crawford’s pamphlet is headed ‘Observations on Steam Communication 
between India and Suez,’ they in point of fact arc avowedly an examination 
of the ‘ Plans submitted from Calcutta, 9 — plans, not of a communication 
between India and Suez , to which Mr. Crawford’s ‘ Observations’ profess to 
be confined, but between India and England (between which there is a vast 
difference); and as the pamphlet, which I submitted to the public of India 
in October 1833, has the honor of partaking more largely than any other 
matter of Mr. Crawford’s tardy notice, I cannot well remark on his ‘ Obser- 
vations’ otherwise than as a ‘ Reply.* 

Mr. Crawford sets out with a declaration that he has only one wish himself 
on the subject of Steam Communication between England and India, which 
resolves itself into an earnest desire for the eventual adoption of that course 
in regard to Steam Communication with Suez as shall, on full and mature 
consideration, promise to secure the greatest extension of the benefit of 
Steam Navigation to all India, that a due regard to the cost of such exten- 
sion shall seem to justify, — he adds : 

* To make this benefit permanent, the returns must be, if not immediately, nt least 
prospectively commensurate with the expense, flow far they are likely to be soon the 
plans submitted from Calcutta, it is my present purpose to endeavour to ascertain,’ 

Before noticing the details into which, in furtherance of this object, Mr. 
Crawford has gone, I would remark that the following sentence is calculated 
to lead to an erroneous conclusion. Mr. Crawford says ; 

4 The unfortunate failure of the Forbes steamer to get to Suez against the early part 
of the S. W. Monsoon in the Bay of Bengal, affords time to all parties in -india, &c. 

But one conclusion can be drawn on reading this, which is, that the * 
Steamer failed because she was opposed by the early part of the monsoon 
in the Bay of Bengal — 1 will not say it would have been more candid, because 
I am satisfied there is no want of candour on the part of Mr. Crawford, but 
I will observe that it would have been more correct to have said : 

* The unfortunate accident which stopped the Forbes at Madras in her progress 
towards Suez, and rendered necessary her return to Calcutta, &c.' 

Mr. Crawford would seem to think that my ‘ Observations’ arose out 
of Captain Wilson's pamphlet ; he says : at par. 7. 
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* This plan was found fault with by many persons in Calcutta, as not being suffici- 
ently ' comprehensive for the interests of India at large, and as conferring undue 
advantages on Bombay, particularly on the commercial part of its community. — A 
pamphlet appeared shortly afterwards, from the pen of Mr. Greenlaw, exposing the 
defects of Captain Wilson’s proposed arrangements, according to the view enter- 
tained of the subject in Calcutta, and recommending others, of which, in connexion 
with his objections to Captain Wilson’s plan, I shall now proceed to examine the 
validity.* 

And again in note to par. 8. 

* And in allusion to Captain Wilson’s first idea of connecting the steam navigation 
from India to Suez, with a steamer from Alexandria to Malta, Mr. Greenlaw ob- 
serves as follows, in the note appended to this para r 

Now he is here entirely mistaken. It is not necessary that I should 
detail the history of my * Observations.* I would only say that they were 
not at all written with a view to publication — that although I had read Captain 
Wilson’s pamphlet, I had then done so but once, and that but cursorily ; and 
that it was neither on my table nor in my mind when I wrote. Indeed l 
have been condemned at Bombay for my neglect of Captain Wilson’s ob- 
servations on Socotra as a depot. 

I beg distinctly to disclaim the most distant intention of derogating from 
the value and importance of Captain Wilson’s pamphlet, by what I have 
just said. No one can be more sensible of the valuable practical information 
furnished by Captain Wilson on every point on which he treats than I am ; 
and in common with every one interested in the establishment of the commu- 
nication I confess my obligations to him, having since given it every attention ; 
the result of which is my confirmed opinion in favor of the comprehensive 
scheme. But his pamphlet was expressly confined to a simple ‘ Steam Com- 
munication between Bombay and Suez* while mine not only included this, 
but annexed to it a further communication to the other presidences, and car- 
ried the whole to England ; so that had I made any use of or reference to 
Captain Wilson’s pamphlet, it would assuredly have been brought forward 
rather in furtherance of my proposition tharvas opposed to it the only two 
points on which I should have found it necessary to have met Captain Wilson 
being the practicability and advantage of adopting Socotra as a depdt, and 
the capability of a steamer to pass across the Arabian Sea during a part 
of the S. W. Monsoon without too great a loss of time. On the first 
of these nothing need now be said, and on the latter I shall have an opportu- 
nity of remarking hereafter. 

Mr. Crawford occupies ^eighteen pages, exclusive of nine devoted to Cap- 
tain Wilson’s pamphlet, in remarking on six and a half pages of my pamphlet, 
the whole of which he might have spared himself the trouble of writing;— 
for in para. 21, page 21, he says : 

• Of these five and half are filled with quotations. 
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* We have now arrived at the termination of what I shall take the liberty of call- 
ins ^ r< Greenlaw’s first Ga' le scheme, to distinguish it from his subsequent Galley 
and ultimate Galle and Socotra scheme,* to both which it would affkar xo hats 

BEBN I NT K Nil »■ O FROM THE FIRST MERELY AS TUB STEPPING STONE.’ 

And in para. 33, page 27, he says : 

* The scene changes shortly afterwards and Mr. Greenlaw's * real plan is deve- 
loped in the following paragraph.* 

Now would it not have been as well to have saved 26 pnges devoted to 
the * stepping stone,* and have gone to the real plan at once ? 

But this is not all, in the 36 para, page 26, he comes to the actual plan, 
advocated for adoption, and he quotes it thus from me 

* The above being premised it may now be observed, the proposed plan resolves 
itself into this, viz. that the steamer leaving the lied Sea, instead of going to Bom- 
bay, calls at Galle, Madras, and Calcutta — the packets, passengers, and me.lls for 
Bombay, being despatched on a branch steamer from Galle — There is however, yet 
one modification by which Bombay would be a gainer in time, not only as compared 
with the proposed plan, but even with that of making Bombay the sole port of call. 
—-That modification is. that instead of the packets, &c. for Bombay, branching off 
from Galle, they should do so from Socotra. By this means, as the branch steamer 
would he U Socotra, waiting the arrival of the Red Sea vessel, and ready to start, 
the passengers, &c. for Bombay would have no detention at Socotra. — Bombay there- 
fore. so far from having reason to object to the proposed plan, ought to second it, 
while Madras would be so obvious a gainer, that no doubt can be entertained of its 
acquiescence.* 

This then is what I did actually propose for adoption — and before l 
proceed with Mr. Crawford in his remarks on this actual plan, l would beg 
to be permitted to say a few words on his bye-gone observations. In the 
1 1 para, he says 

* It is a trite, but still a very just remark, that cur zeal will sometimes out- 
strip our discretion ; and in the present case we have an apt illustration of its jus- 
tice : for whilst ostensibly advocating the cause of the many, IVlr. Greenlaw's an- 
xiety for the commercial interests of the few, (Calc >tta) has made hrm overlook the 
injury he was doing to others, equally entitled to his consideration and support.* 

Now as Mr. Crawford admits that the Galle was * from the first merely 
a stepping stone* to the actual plan, and one never advocated for 
adoption , he might have spared himself the pain which it must have caused 
him to bring, among others, such a charge against me as 4 overlooking an 
injury’ I was doing to others in my anxiety for the commercial interests 
of the few (Calcutta). I declare I have no more anxiety for the commercial 
interests of Calcutta than for the those of Bombay and Madras ; and I appeal 
to all India, if, throughout, my views have not been directed to one general 
scheme, in which the interests of all are alike consulte J. 


The capitals are mine. 
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The * stepping stone 9 led equally to Boiribay, to Madras, to Calcutta 
interest* $ It led to that plan which excluded nonk ! Will Mr. Crawford say 
that his views, for plan he offers none, are equally comprehensive? Will 
he say that he is not for confining the communication to Bombay, by which 
even according to his own admission, the interests of at least one fifth of all 
India— in which is included Calcutta— are disregarded? He cannot; and I 
leave it to the public to say whether the charge of indiscreet zeal, leading to 
injury to others, best suits Mr. Crawford or myself. 

There are some observations in Paras. 23 to 33 of Mr. Crawford's 
pamphlet, which, as they bear on the general question of the preferable plan, 
viz. Bombay as a sole port, or the comprehensive plan of all the presi- 
dencies, I shall leave till I come to his remarks on the Calcutta Steam 
Committee's Letter to the Governor General, which in point of fact alone 
contains the real question at issue. 

In his 34th Para. Mr. Crawford, referring to the 12th and 14th Paras, in my 
observations, considers that he detects an inconsistency, and he leaves *t to 
me to reconcile it. The inconsistency to which he refers is this, viz. that ill 
the 12th para., when iny foot was on the Galle € stepping stone,’ I had, with 
reference to its being generally admitted that two steamers would be required 
for the communication to Bombay alone, left it to be inferred that only 
two steamers would be required for the Galle plan, in these words : — . 

* So that in fixing two {earners for the Galle communication no addition will be 
required to the estimate on that account’ : — 

while in the 14th para, it is obvious that there must be three. The ex- 
planation is easy, though at the sacrifice of a repeated acknowledgment* that 
the observations were hastily put together, and that there were several inac- 
curacies in them, none however it was hoped calculated to weaken the argu- 
ments adduced in favor of the main object. 

This is one of those inaccuracies. I ought to have said that one more 
steamer would be required for the Galle plan than was necessary for the 
Bombay exclusive plan. But it is quite obvious that the steamer going to 
Galle, and thence having brandies to Bombay and Calcutta, three would 
be required; and even when, to obviate the necessity of a branch steamer 
to Calcutta, it was suggested that the Suez . steamer might proceed on to 
Calcutta, the reserve steamer at the latter place is mentioned; so that no one 
who took the pains to consider the whole, could be misled by the inaccu- 
racy; but if such should be the case it would not at all affect * the main ob- 
ject,* which was clearly and distinctly nothing more nor less than the 


• Vide - Prefatory remark* of my obervations, &c. in October 1813. 
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establishment of the Actual Bombay Plan itself, with a steamer between 
Calcutta and Socotra !! Having, I believe, thus satisfactorily nc counted fi>r the 
inaccuracy, or inconsistency, or whatever Mr. Crawford may term it, I think 
I am now entitled to say that I leave to the Bombay Committee, who havte 
adopted Mr. Crawford’s <c Observations” and thence made them their own, 
w the task of reconciling” the following paragraph in their letter to the Bom- 
bay government, written with a view to obtain the support of the Court of 
Directors to their exclusive plan, with the fact that it is quite clear from 
the whole tenor of the remarks ‘ on the plans submitted from Cal- 
cutta/ that there is not the smallest indication of any such purpose as 
adopting Calcutta in preference to Bombay ‘as tiik connecting point between 
Europe and India in the infancy of the undertaking at any other time.’ 


* Hie fact we have stated necessarily renders us apprehensive that the enormous 
additional charge, which must be incurred by adopting the distant port of • alcutta 
in preference to this port, as the connecting point between Europe and India , in the 
infancy of the undertaking, may discourage the whole design.’ 

The Bombay Committee cannot be permitted to explain this away by 
referring to the experimental voj 7 ages of the Forbes ; because these being un- 
dertaken at the expense of a public subscription and avowedly as an experi- 
ment with reference to ‘ the whole design’ of an ultimate permanent commu- 
nication including Bombay, and moreover being in no degree however small 
subject to the influence of the Court of Directors, — they could not be held to 
have any reference whatever to that for which the Bombay Committee, In 
the language of the Times , ‘ petitioned ;* but moreover the Bombay Go- 
vernment and Committee had the power of connecting themselves with 
the Forbes , had they so chosen. One word more on this * petition* of the 
Bombay Committee. The Times well says that there could be no necessity 
for such a petition ; and so say I ; for if any single person could be found 
capable of advocating for one instant the adoption of Calcutta in preference 
to Bombay, as tiip. connecting point between Europe and India by steam 
communication, he would be unanimously voted to be out of his sens?.?. Let 
the Bombay Committee explain the reason of this, to say the least, incorrect 
representation of the views held at Calcutta. 

If any doubt of the meaning and object of that para, and of the whole rea- 
soning of the Bombay Committee’s letter could exist, it would be removed 
by the answer of the Bombay Government : it is to the following effect 

‘2d. I am further directed to state, in reply to the latter communication, that 
His Lordship in Council entirely concurs in the arguments, and conclusion advanced 
by yon in regard to Bombay being the most eligible port for the establishment of a 
permanent steam communication betw een Europe and India, and, in forwarding a 
copy of your letters to the Honourable the Court of Directors, will not *ail to sup- 
port the important abject you have in view.* 
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What does thi's mean but that the Bombay Government concur 'with 
..the Bombay Committee in their , arguments in -regard to Bombay being 
tub most eligible port for thb establishment of a permanent steam 
communication ; and what does this answer imply but that there was a 
question as to some other single port being more eligible? I ask the 
Bombay Committee to point out who ever raised such a question ? If they 
cannot do so, it only remains that they have dreamt it. 

I would Further leave to the Bombay Committee to reconcile the total ab- 
sence, iu Mr. Crawford’s present remarks, wlrch they have adopted, of any re- 
ference to the advantages of Bombay as a sole port For passengers For the 
interior of any part of India, with the following further paragraph of the same 
letter 

* whilst, nothing is likely to be gained in point of time nor any advantage to ha 
derived to the public in India, which cannot be equally derived by the steamer going 
from Bombay, excepting so far as the conveyance of passengers to the towns of 
Calcutta and Madras is concerned, for those proceeding to the interior of any part 
of India would always find Bombay tiie most convenient point of debarkation.’ ! ! ! 

I am now at the 86th para, of Mr. Crawford’s pamphlet in which, having 
arrived at the actual plan as quoted above, he proceeds to ascertain the exact 
extent of the benefit to Bombay by my proposition over that which 

WOULD BK DERIVED TO IT FROM BOMBAY BEING THE SOLE PORT ! ! Mr. 

Crawford calculates this gain of time at 16 hours, and instead of receiving it 
gratefully he treats if. lightly. Now as he had before taxed me in the Galle 
plan with injustice to others, meaning the residents at Bombay and 
the many who will necessarily pass their communications through that 
Presidency, which plan was never advanced, as he himself admits, for 
adoption, but was * merely a stepping stone* to that plan by which 
these verv parties were to benefit, even though only by eighteen hours,— 
which however would be near two days in practice— I put it to Mr, 
Crawford whether common justice did not demand that he should as 
conspicuously have given me credit with those parties for the purposed bene- 
fit, as he has charged me with injustice for an unpurposed injury ? — However, 
I must myself now decline such credit, because, for purposes connected with 
the general advantage of the whole scheme, it is necessary that the benefit 
should not be accorded — that under the comprehensive scheme Bombay 
should stand precisely in the matter of speedy communication as she would do 
6n her own exclusive plan, and surely if this is the case Bombay cannot 
complain with justice. . 

On the remainder of the remarks of Mr. Crawford on my pamphlet, as they 
refer to calculation of time and expense, and thence to the preference to be 
given to confining the communication to Bombay, or to the comprehensive 
scheme, I need here say nothing ; because many of them bear equally on the 
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plan submitted by the Calcutta Committee in the letter of the 28th January- 
to the Governor General, and where they exclusively refer to my pamphlet 
I can scarcely reply to them without going into the whole question. 1 
shall therefore pass them over here, and only notice Mr. Crawford’s remarks, 
touching * the commercial advantages which are to result to us from the 
cession of Socotra,* which Mr. Crawford, from his former practical knowledge 
of the trade of the Red Sea, considers I have greatly overrated ; — and he 
says that he should content himself with so saying did not the weight which 
1 attach to the curious fact as stated by Mr. Waghorn, hut which it seems 
has been long since known to every one who had the slightest acquaintance 
with the trade in that quarter, of the Americans proceeding to Mocha and 
other ports of the Red Sea for coffee and other articles, carrying only dollars, 
led me to deductions more sanguine than he considers warranted by the 
circumstances of the case. I should from this have expected from Mr. 
Crawford some more detailed reasons for doubting the advantages derivable 
from Socotra as a commercial depot. Instead of this he confines himself to 
the simple declaration, that in my pamphlet for the first time he has heard of 
inconveniencies connected with the vent of the produce of Africa,’ and that he 
is sure a more careful enquiry would have satisfied me that 1 hru! been greatly 
misinformed. — Touching the extra insurance which I have stated is demand- 
ed from ships navigating the Red Sea, I stated it from the general un- 
derstanding I had that such was the case ; but because such might be 
the case in sailing vessels, it does not follow that it w mid be demanded 
on a steamer, so that Mr. Crawford's reference to my estimate, and that 
contained in the Calcutta Committee’s letter does not bear on the point at 
issue. And as regards the Americans bringing coals to Socotra and taking 
their coffee thence, Mr. Crawford appears to think that because they might 
bring coals to the value of say Drs. 5000, they could not bting the ivmnmdcr 
of the amount required to obtain their return cargo in specie; and surely Mr. 
Crawford will not deny that as far as the Americans are concerned they 
would prefer getting their coffee if they could at Socotr i to going into the 
Red Sea for it. The question is — could it and would it be brought there and 
placed en depot ? On this point, I mean the advantages to be derived from 
Socotra as a commercial depot, I am quite free to confess that Mr. Crawford 
must be far better entitled to pronounce an opinion than I can he. 1 con- 
sulted all possible authorities near me, and I found one universal impression, 
as well among Europeans as natives and Arabs, that if taken possession of by 
the English Government, and due security offered, it could not fail to flourish 
in that capacity ; however, the question is now likely to be put to the test of 
experience, and to that test we may well leave it. 

Mr. Crawford concludes his Observations by reference to his declarations 
that— 

* Four fifths of all India will be indebted to Bombay, under whatever equitable 
arrangements are made for the general interests, fora quicker receipt of letters than 
by any route that has yet been brought wider public consideration 
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And that— 

* As respects fhe far greater portion of all India, parties will receive their letters, 
as least as quickly, and for the most part as cheaply as by either of the two other 
presidencies/ 

He admits that he has offered no proof of this; but he purposes to furnish 
it in the observations he intends to submit on the letters of the New Bengal 
Steam Fund Committee, and on other documents before him. He finally 
refers to the fact ; — 

'That in all the plans and calcnlat ions brought forward in Calcutta, it has been 
assumed, unreasonably I think, and certainly in opposition to all practice elsewhere, 
that letters, parcels, passengers, &c. are to be conveyed to and from Calcutta on the 
Steam Vessels via Suez on the same terms as to Bombay, without regard to the diffe- 
ence of expence to be incurred 

And he states that if the charges should be made proportionate to the service 
rendered, he will have no difficulty in establishing that not only all the stations 
under the Bombay Presidency, but those also that will belong to the new 
one at Agra, and a very Targe portion of the Madras Presidency, will be in 
a similar situation as regards celerity and cheapness as before described. 

It will be better to abstain from any remark on these averments until the 
proof is forthcoming ; except that it may be here stated that if increased 
rates are charged for the conveyance of passengers, packets, letters, &c. by the 
steamer to Madras ai. J Calcutta, it will only the more strengthen the cause 
of a comprehensive scheme, inasmuch as it will further aid to overcome 
the single acknowledged difficulty, namely the expence. I say the single 
acknowledged difficulty ; for in spite of all the arguments wasted in the attempt 
to establish the preference of the Bombay exclusive plan, its admirers are 
obliged to admit that, if established, there would yet be something to come 
after. 



REMARKS, &c. 


In the * Reply,* as above, which T have made to Mr. Crawford’s remarks on 
xuy # observations, Sec.* I have refrained entirely from entering into the me- 
rits of the question itself, on which we are at issue; which question I take to 
be, whether "team Communication between England and Bombay alone is 
better for all India, than one which comprehends the three presidencies and 
Ceylon. * 

This I take it is the first question to he considered; but it is very difficult 
to argue tills question with reference to Mr. Crawford’s observations on the 
letter from the Bengal New Steam Fund Committee to the Supieme Govern- 
ment, because he no where distinctly avows, and scarcely by inference leads 
his readers to discover, what he really does hold the question at issue to be. 
The conclusions to which he has arrived are, that (Pur, 12 of * Observations 
on a Steam Communication between India and Suez I) 


* Four-fifths of all India wi.I he indebted to Bombay, under whatever equitable 
arrangements are made for the general interests, for u quicker receipt of their letters 
from England than by any route that has yet been brought under consideration.* 

And that (Par. 30 of * Observations on Steam Communication between In- 
dia and Suez. 1 ) 


* As respects the far greater portion of all India, parties will receive their letter* at 
least as quickly, and for the most part as cheaply as by either of the two other 
presidencies.* 

Consequently that (Par. 21 of * Observations oti Calcutta Committees 
hetter to the Supreme Government .’) 


* A 11 establishments and expenditure, in excess of what would be necessary for 
Bombay, will lie maintained for the transmission of less than one-fifth of the private 
correspondence of India, and the general correspondence of the island of Ceylon and 
of such portion of the parcels and packages to and from as the public may think, 
after this explanation, will he transmitted to Ceylon, Madras, and Calcutta ; and the 

accommodation of fifteen additional passengers each voyage from those places col- 


lectively.’ 

And this increase of expenditure 

Probable expenditure of the 
comprehensive plan.. Sa. Us. 2,-99,300 
Probable expenditure under 

Bombay plan •••• — 1,34,500 


Sa. Rs 1,64,800 

tions on the Calcutta Committee’s Letter to the Supreme Government.* 


being afterwards shewn on the data 
furnished by the Calcutta Commit- 
tee to be Sicca Rupees 1,64,800, 
the ultimate result which Mr. Craw- 
ford appears desirous of establishing 
would seem to be included in the 
following Par. (25th) of ‘Observa- 
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' * If the foregoing calcnlations founded in the one instance on data supplied by the 
Bengal Committee themselves, and in the other framed as far as practicable in con- 
son ance with those dhta, can be considered for the purposes of comparison to offer 
aity thing like a correct view of the relative expences of the two schemes, and 
that my previous calculations on different matters connected with the establishment 
of a regular intercourse by steam between India and England are entitled to any 
weight, little more can, I think, be necessary to shew which of the plans is likely to 
lead to the realization of the hopes of “ all India** by making that intercourse 
permanent also.' 

These appear to be the only connected conclusions from which can be 
gathered either what Mr. Crawfords really considers the question at issue to 
be, or the* object which he is desirous to establish. 

If I am right in this expose of Mr. Crawford's conclusions, they may be 
thus summed up, — that as four-fifths of all India will by the Bombay exclusive 
plan receive their letters quicker, and for the most part as cheap as by the 
comprehensive one, and consequently the expenditure of this latter plan over 
that of the former being disbursed solely, anil without adequate return, for 
the interestsof less than one fifth of the whole correspondence, the former is 
the plan most likely to lead to the realization of the hopes of * all India' by 
making the intercourse permanent. 

Now if we admit Mr. Crawford's conclusions to be correct, it is quite obvi- 
ous that the reasons, which render the disbursement of this excess of expen- 
diture inexpedient for the interests of less than one-fifth of India at the 
commencement of the intercourse, must have the same weight hereafter ; and 
consequently that the Bombay plan once established, we may look in vain for 
the extension, yet Mr. Crawford concludes his ‘ Observations’ thus ( Par . 30 
of c Observations on the Calcutta Committee's Letter to Supreme Govern- 
ment.') 

* This once secured to India, the rest will follow in due season ; and no one will 
rejoice more sincerely than myself on the early realization of those expectations of 
vast and incalculable benefit to our country and mankind, &c.’ 


* Tn the 3 para : of his 1 Observations on Captain Wilson's Pamphlet, &c.’ Mr. 

Crawford world seem to indicate this object to In* * tho eventual adoption of that 
course in regferd to steam communication with Suez, as shall on full and mature 
consideration promise to secure the greatest extension of the benefits of steam 
navigation to all India, that a due regard to the cost of such extension shall seem 
to justify.* Why the question is thus narrowed to the communication between India 
and Suez, and why the communication with England, without which the communi- 
cation to Suez, is useless, is thus shirked, Mr. Crawford can best tell. Doubtless the 
strength of his argument against the comprehensive plan is the additional cost, anrl 
that additional cost tells better in appearance by comparing it with the cost* of the 
communication from Bombay to Suez, than it would if the expenditure from Suez to 
England was also taken into account. But Mr. Crawford professes himself to be op- 
posed to the ‘ undivided agency,' on the ground that it is inexpedient, if not impracti- 
cable. He however assigns no reason for the impracticability ; and for the inexpe- 
diency, refers only to the opinion of the Governor General, that Passengers would 
prefer the Malta Steam Packet and the land route to Malta \U the Continent. But 
of this, and the inconsistency in which it involves Mr. Crawford, hereafter. 
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Here l should like to know what Mr. Crawford means by * the rest will 
follow in due season.’ Cither the Bombay exclusive plan is or is not the plan 
in all respects best adapted permanently for all India. If it is contended 
that it is so, it ought to be broadly so stated, and its superiority maintained to 
the exclusion of any future extension. 

On the other hand, if it is not so contended, if it is admitted that the com- 
prehensive plan is the best eventually and permanently in all respects for all 
India, but that for any cause it is better that the exclusive Bombay plan should 
be first brought to bear, such should have been laid down as the question, and 
it should have been so argued. I am ready to take up either, but l should wish 
it to include the whole communication on to Kngland; and I confess I should 
like to see the advocates for the Bombay plan leave this coquetting, and 
take their stand on some broad and plain ground. 

However until they do so, we, who are for a plain intelligible comprehen- 
sive scheme, must meet our opponents in such manner as they think proper 
to come to the charge, and I therefore proceed now to meet Mr. Crawford’s 
‘ Observations on the Calcutta Committee’s letter to the Bengal Government.* 

The first observation of Mr. Crawford refers to the declaration of the 
Committee, that it having been authoritatively stated that a regularly quar- 
terly communication could not be kept up from Bombay, they would on that 
ground alone consider the permanent communication shouldbc from Calcutta, 
they being satisfiied that (hiring the single voyage when it would be at all 
necessary to oppose the S. W. monsoon in the Arabian Sea, a steam vessel 
of a proper power would be enabled to make the voyage from Galle to 
Socotra, with at least as greater a degree of certainty as the Falmouth packets 
make their winter passages to the Mediterranean. On this Mr. Crawford 
confesvses that at one time he was nearly of the same opinion as the Bengal 
Committee ; but he has abandoned his first impression, and arrived at the 
same conclusion as Capt Wilson, viz. 

• That regular steam communication during the S. W. monsoon between Bom- 
bay and Suez, is not practicable in a way to make the returns or advantages meet, or 
worth while the cxpence.’ 

And referring to the Committee’s suggestion touching the junction of the 
Bombay steamer during the S. W. monsoon, he says he would have it re- 
membered that Captain Wilson distinctly states that it is not contended that 
the weather is so very bad in the monsoon that a steamer cannot go to 
Suez against it, but that having to go so great a distance (3000 miles) against 
strong breezes and a heavy sea, the wear and tear of the vessel and machine- 
ry and other extraordinary expences would be so considerable as to make the 
returns fall short of the several expences. Now let us see what it was 
that Capt. Wilson did say. He began his remarks on steam communica- 
tion between Bombay and Suez in the following words : — 

‘ From the middle of May till the end of September, the'prevalence #f the S. W. 
monsoon between the island of Socotra and the Indian Coast prevents the possibilty 
if steam communication.' 
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• This is what Capt WiUoti originally stated in his pamphlet. In his supple- 
mentary remarks he, observes, that in his pamphlet steam communication 
with the Red Sea during the N. E. monsoon had only been spoken of*— * 

4 It having been assumed that no one, possessing a competent knowledge of the 
weather and localities, would for a moment have entertained the notion of a regular 
communication with Suez during the S* MY, monsoon* 1 

With reference however to Mr. Waghoro’s having started such a project, 
Capt. Wilson deemed it necessary to state the case clearly, in order that 
a just view might be formed on the subject. 

Abandoning his former position, namely, that the prevalence of the S. W. 
monsoon beltwecn Socotra and the Indian coast, from the middle of May 
to the end of September, prevented the possibility of steam coimmini cation 
during that period. Captain Wilson finally gives the following opinion 

* My own opinion that a regular steam communication during the S, W. monsoon 
between Bombay and Suez, is not practicab'e in a way to make the returns or advan- 
tages meet, or worth while the expence, is founded on many years, experience of the 
winds and weather in the Red Sea and between it and Bombay at all seasons.* 

Now it is possible that this may hold good throughout the whole line as 
regards Bombay , but not as regards Calcutta. However, I am not called 
upon to contest the point as it is now put. If Capt. Wilson means * a re- 
gular steam communication’ at every and all times of tlie S. W. monsoon, 
I have nothing to say against his position ; but I do advance this opinion, viz. 
that a steam communication from Calcutta to Suez and on to England, the 
vessel leaving on the 15th or 20th July in connection with a quarterly inter- 
course during the year, is practicable in a way to make the advantages equal 
the expence. How far it may be equally practicable to connect tile Bombay 
communication at that period of the year, I am not so fully prepared to offer 
a confirmed opinion, though lam inclined to consider it is. 

And first for the Calcutta steamer. I apprehend that the primary stage to 
Madras needs nothing to support its practicability in every respect. Hors- 
burgh says, with reference to the land and sea breezes : — 

‘ In June and July these land winds often prevail, when a passage may at times be 
made from the Pilot to Madras in 10 or 12 days. * 

Now it is true that we cannot command these breezes just as we want 
them, but it exhibits a state of things quite sufficient to shew there is nothing 
to prevent the passage being made ; and I think six days for a proper 
steamer— by which I mean, without reference to size, one of the greatest 
speed— may be taken as a fair average from Kedgeree to Madras. Leaving 
the former place on the20th July, she would then arrive at Madras on the 
26tb. A steamer capable of taking 16 days' coal would require none at 
Madras, and her stay ought not to exceed 6 hours, so that she would leave 
that place at noon of the 26th ; and I would give her to Galle four days, 
so that she would arrive at that place on the 30th July at noon. From 
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Madras to the Basses is 420 miles ; and at that time of the year land andt 
sl'u breezes prevailing, it may be fairly calculated that she would make that 
distance at the rate of 160 miles per diem ; and it is only on the South coast 
of Ceylon from the Basses to Galle that any opposition may be apprehended. 
Isay apprehended, for it is by no means certain. I have passed Galle six 
times in June and July from England, and twice in August coming from 
Bombay, and off the island had moderate breezes, never even a fresh one, 
yet doubtless they do blow fresh at times. The statement on this point 
furnished to me by the kindness of Mr. Twynam, the Master Attendant at> 
Galle, is as follows : — 

Months. Wind. Weather. 

June, July, 

Au g. & Sept. 

He adds, 

‘ I consider Galle admirably situated for a central station for steam communi- 
cation between India and the Red Sea. The harbour is secure* at all seasons, depth 
of water four and five fathoms. Steamers could come in or go out at all times during 
day light; ships are occasionally detained a day (though notofien) by a scant wind, a 
leading wind being necessary to enable them to leave the harbour, but ibis would not 
affect a steamer.' The wind never blows hard right ou shore, and not often from 
S. W. except 'in the early part of the S. W. mosnoon ; the prevailing winds being 
even in that season VV. S. W. to VV. N. W. The currents off Galle are variable, 
frequently running to windward several days ala time, but this does not extend far off 
shore nor to the eastward of Doudra Head.' 

I hope there is nothing forced thus far, and we may estimate the passage 
to Galle at this time of the year by proper steamers, and none other would 
of course be employed, at ten and half days ; and if we allow two days at 
Galle, she would leave at noon of the 1st August. 

From Galle to Socotra the passage would be taken according to circum- 
stances, either through the channels to the northward of the Maldives or 
through those known to exist in the group. 

If the wind should be at S. W. it would be nearly fair for the di- 
rect passage ; or even at W. S. W. a start might be made to the north- 
ward of Minicoy into the Arabian Sea; and when there, clear of the 
islands, say 500 miles from Galle, in four days she would have 1100 
miles to do to Socotra. In this situation as before she must be guid- 
ed by circumstances ; but I think I may assume that there are none likely 
to occur in the beginning of August, calculated to prevent her making the 
1 100 miles in 9 days, either direct at five miles per hour, or when not able to 
make ihat in a direct line by keeping off the wind and making more. It can 


S. W. J Heavy squalls and rain for some days about the 

to > changes of the inoon, with intervals of fine weutlier, \ 

W. N. W. 3 moderating as the season advances. 


* The above may suffice to remove Mr. Crawford’s doubts on the Commirtee’s let. 
ter as to the propriety of making Galle a coal depot in the S. W. monsoon, but 
I may add from lior&burgh : ‘ It is considered a safe place at all seasons of the year, 
but with strong S. W . winds a grouud swell tumbles in.” 
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scarcely be Expected of me that I am to imagine every possible case; I can 

nly argue this point generally; for it is one, the negative side of which is more 
susceptible of argument than the affirmative^ I therefore say generally that, 
during the first half of August, I consider the monsoon between Galle and 
Socotra, and especially between the Maldives and the latter place, to be such 
that a proper steamer would at all times be able to make the 1600 miles in 
13 days, leaving Galle on the 1st August. But suppose when leaving Galle 
she should have the wind fresh at W. N. W. so that she could not make 
5 knots even going West, then I would say she should at once go away for the 
southern channels; and suppose she even went to the one and a half degree 
channel, by which she would increase the distance to Socotra to 1850 miles, 
I still consider that she would make it in 13 days. The distance to the one 
and a half degree channel is 500 miles, and she would run it- at almost full 
speed; but let her do it at 6 knots per hour and she would be clear through 
in 3| days, giving her 9£- days to run 1350 miles, or 6 miles per hour, from a 
situation where she might ensure a fair wind almost the whole waj T , the 
monsoon at its southern boundary hanging to the southward of S. W. while 
Socotra bears N. W. by W. from the one and a half degree channel. Under 
any ordinary circumstances therefore, I hold that a proper steamer may en- 
sure the passage from Galle to Socotra, leaving on the 1st August, in 13 
days at most. 

She would then arrive at this latter place on the 14th August, when 
the monsoon is broken. On this point I would observe that os the S. W 
monsoon sets in earlier in the neighbourhood of Socotra than it does at 
Bombay, so it moderates earlier; and as it is held to be moderating at the lat- 
ter place towards the middle of August, it may surely be deemed to have done 
so completely' at Socotra. Arriving at Socotra on the 14th, and leaving on 
the 16th August, the steamer would doubtless meet with westerly winds. 
But at this time of the year even sailing vessels have no difficulty in beating 
along the coast of Africa, and a steamer, a proper one I repeat, could have 
none whatever in getting into the Red Sea, nor do I consider that I am Bl- 
owing too little if I give her six days from Socotra to the Straits. The dis- 
tance is direct 650 miles, and, as before said, sailing vessels have no difficulty 
whatever in the* middle of August, in making their passage along the African 
coast. Perhaps the hardest puli might be between Socotra and Cape Guar- 
dafui; hut even here, if the wind should be strong at West, bypassing close to 
the Eastward of Abdul Currim, and thence over towards Cape Guardafui — by 
which aud following the route of sailing vessels, the distance would only be 
increased 50 miles— tke passage might be made in the same time. From the 
Straits to Juddah is 590 say 600 miles, and leaving the former on the. 22d 
August, when the+ force of the northerly winds at the south end of the sea 

* Horaburgh says that after the lOtli of August there is a current setting to the 
S. W. amt Westward at the rate of 2 and 3 miles per hour from Cape Felix to Zeyla. 

t The Synopsis of the winds, weather, &c„ by Mr. Sanders, Master of tho lndiau 
Navy, says of the winds between Mocha and Cossiei in August. * Rear Mocha varia- 
ble winds, towards Cossier northerly winds generally met with.* 
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is abated, five days would be sufficient for her reaching Juddah ; so that* 
allowing two days’ stay there, she might leave on the 29th August, and even 
if six days are given to her to do the 630 miles between Juddah and Sue*, 
she would arrive at this latter place on the 4th Sept, or 46 days from Ked- 
geree, and this would be reduced two days if the Bombay steamer could join 
on at Socotra. The Hugh Lindsay left Juddah for Suez on her first 
voyage on the 17th April, and made the passage in 5 days c weather unfa- 
vorable;’ in the 3d and 4th voyages in January and February she made, 
touching at Cossier, the former in 6 days 12 hours against 4 most unfavora- 
ble weather;* and the latter in 5 days 22 hours against c very unfavorable 
weather’ to Cossier, and * most unfavorable’ thence to Suez. 

I am aware that the latter end of August and beginning of September, tit 
the bead of the sea, are more unfavorable to a steamer proceeding up than the 
above months, but I consider the difference would be met by the increased 
power of the steamer. 

On the whole I do not see any tiling over-charged in what I have offered, 
I am open to comment and correction, but I declare my opinion to he that a 
proper steamer, leaving Kedgeree on the 20th July .may reasonably he expect- 
ed to reach Suez in 40 days, without meeting with any of that continued 
violent weather and high seas, which Captain Wilson in general terms ap- 
plies to the communication between Bombay and Suez during the S. W". 
monsoon. 

With regard to a steamer from Bombay on this occasion joining on at 
Socotra : she ought to he there on the 12th August. 1 admit that this ap- 
pears to me to be more difficult of execution than the passage from Guile to 
Socotra at this time of the year. I do not* know the prevailing state of the 
winds during the beginning of August between Bombay and Socotra, that is 
whether they hang to the S. W.West or W.N.W. ; near the coast they seem 
at this time to veer to the latter point, and should they do so for any dis- 
tance from the land, and on the passage not range to the southward of west, 
which may possibly be the case in August, 1 really do not see why a good 
steamer might not pass across from Bombay in that month, leaving the lat- 
ter end of July during the neaps. 

I do not think that a steamer during this period would meet with that 
•heavy weather* in the open Arabian Sea which, as before observed, Capt- 
Wilson, speaking generally of the S. W. monsoon, attributes to the. whole 
passage of 3000 miles between Bombay and Suez. I do not believe the wea- 
ther is generally ‘ heavy' in the open Arabian Sea in August. I think that 
after leaving soundings the monsoon would be found to be regular and steady 
with no high sea; and although as Socotra was neared there might be a rem- 

* The Synopsis of Mr. Sanders gives the some winds as in Jnly, only more mode- 
rate. July winds are described ‘ strong gales from W. S. W. to V. W. extending to 
Cape Guardafrui. ’ 
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fiant of that which obtains, certainly to excess during the height of the mon- 
soon, 1 do not believe thatby the 10th or 12tli of August it would be found 
to be any serious obstacle to a proper steamer. 

On the whole then I am of opinion that the communication may be kept 
open during this period of the monsoon, and that without having to steam 
4 3000 miles against heavy weather .* 

I have now only on this part of the subject to notice Mr. Crawford’s re- 
mark, that not many people will be found willing to embark from Calcutta on 
the 15th April and 15th July for England. C P*ra . 4 of* Observations on Com- 
mittee's Letter *— ~ 

* To xnake a beating passage of nearly 5000 miles with the prospect of rough wea- 
ther and consequent discomfort all the voyage nearly before them, and of finding on 
arrival at Suez, after a passage made in the S. W. monsoon, the heat of the wea- 
ther too great to admit of those so inclined loitering amongst the antiquities of upper 
Egypt, or even to allow of their passing over the desert of Suez, however quickly, 
without serious inconvenience, whilst the rising of the Nile, which commences in 
June and is at its height in August, would, to use Captain Wilson’s words, subject 
passengers from India at that seuson in question to almost all its ancient plagues in 
lower Egypt, and operate, in his opinion as in mine, as a further drawback to the 
adoption of the lied Sea route during the S. W. monsoon.* 

Now, for the April departure, Mr. Crawford cannot consider it as under the 
influence of the bugbear of the S. W. moonsoon ; for even Capt. Wilson ad- 
mits that np to the middle of May the communication may be maintained 
between India and Socotra, and during that mouth southerly winds are pre- 
valent in the lower part of the Red Sea, so that Mr. Crawford might at least 
have excluded that voyage from the anticipated horrors of a S. W. monsoon ; 
and I hope that leaving Calcutta on the 15th April, passengers by the 
steamer would be out of Egypt before the end of May, so that the ‘ an- 
cient plagues’ may on that voyage be also excluded. 

I have already expressed an opinion as to the S. W. monsoon horrors of the 
other voyage, and touching the heat of the desert and the plagues of Egypt, 
deterring passengers from going, 1 do not think they would operate much 
with those whose business required their presence in England. That passen- 
gers would not go in such numbers that voyage as the others is doubtless as 
true as that passengers now prefer a summer to a winter passage round the 
Cape, and to arrive in England in the summer instead of the winter; yet they 
are prevented neither by the winter passage round the Cape nor the entering 
the British Channel in winter, from proceeding hence at periods when they 
are unavoidable. Under propet arrangement, moreover, I imagine three or 
four days will be the utmost of the sojourn in passing from Suez to Alexandria. 

Both Mr. Crawford and Capt. Wilson argue this part of the question with 
reference to the existing state of things, and not, as it ought to be argued, 
with reference to the facilities which would necessarily follow the adoption 
of the pian,recommended by the Calcutta Steam Committee,for a speedy and 
comfortable passage accross the isthmus for those who choose to accompany 
the packets. 
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Having thus disposed of the S. W. monsoon part of the question, T may ol>- 
serve,evenif I have failed in satisfying my readers of its practicability, that that 
failure would still not be in any degree conclusive against the comprehensive 
scheme, the main prinriple of which is not so much the number or periods o^* 
voyages, as the expediency of tile extension of the communication to the 
otlicr presidencies, whenever and how often made. Doubtless if I have shewn 
the practicability of that communication at the period I have menti mod, the 
maintenance of a regular quarterly communication, in opposition to that 
proposed by Capt. Wilson of three times a year at irregular periods, is an 
advantage of some consequence. 

J3ut I proceed. 

In the 5th paragraph of their Letter the Calcutta Committee had stated 
as follows : — 

* It is obvious t!iat the communication between England and India, if confined to 
Bombay as the sole port of arrival and departure, would be greatly reduced below 
that which would take place if means were afforded for landing passengers, mails, 
parcels, and packets at the three presidencies of India, and at Ceylon ; and conse* 
quently that the receipts, whether from the conveyance of passengers, newspapers 
and parcels, or from the postage of letters, would be comparatively trifling ; while 
the expences would be very nearly the same as those which would suffice for ensur- 
ing simultaneously a road for the easy passage between all parts of India and Eng- 
land. The advantages of the comprehensive plan above referred to, namely, that of 
a steamer quitting Calcutta, calling at Madras and Guile for their passengers and 
packets, and picking up those of Bombay at Socotra, are, we think, incalculable over 
that which confines the communication to Bombay, 


Calcutta received amtg H9,1K9 In support of this, we would observe 

Madras, * • 40,736 that the number of letters received at the 

1,29.925 tW ° prcside,,cics of Calcutta and Madras 

' are ,no|,e than quadruple those received at 

Bombay , 30 > 000 Bombay; and those imported at the two 

Calcutta Exported , 72.897 fc,rmer Presidencies nearly quintuple. 

Madras. 40,614 as regards passengers, the total 

* I _ll l . . 


1,13,511 parting fro n each presidency are 'as per 

Bombay 29,000 ,nnr « ,n * Kach t las » passengers, name- 

— — males apparently married, and appa- 

Arrivals. rently single, females, children, and 

Calcutta, 767 servants, arriving at Calcutta alone is very 

Madras 573 nearly triple those arriving at Bombay; 

L340 and de P" rtin S From this, withl 

- ®«t referring to Ceylon, some idea may 

Bombay, 2b7 he gathered of the comparative inter- 

Departures. cotusejand we would confidently ask 

Calcutta, 665 whether a steam communication restrict- 

Madras 459 ed to Bombay, under the circumstances 


LI_ travellers, as well as for the transit of even 

Bombay, .. 310 small packager., would be in any 
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deserving the name of a * Steam Communication with India ? !* Whether in 
point of fact it would not be n mere connection with Bombay, the other parts o 
India having comparatively no advantage from it? Would not the result be a large 
expenditure with little advantage; while by the mere addition of one steamer the 
acknowledged benefits of the shortened intercourse would be simultaneously convey- 
ed to all the presidencies, uud, instead of being confined to Bombay, flow throughout 
the whole country.* 

And again ; — 

* We feel that we need not dwell further on this point; the question cannot be 
between the relative advantages of the two plans ; it can only be one of expense ; and 
we contend tlvxt there cannot after due consideration be any reasonable doubt tha^ 
the facilities afforded by the plan we recommend for bringing on the passengers 
packets, parcels, and mails from Southern and Ea- tern India at Socotra, by means 
of a single additional s'camer. would not only afford more than sufficient profit, te 
cover the expellees of that steamer, but would add greatly to the profit of the whole 
concern: for it must be borne in mind that the expence* from England to Socotra 
would be very nearly as great for maintaining the Communication with Rombiy alone 
as with all the principal places in India. By extending the communication to the 
principal seats of government in India, the sources of profit would be at least tre- 
bled ; and thus, among other impo rtant advantages, the permauency of the commu- 
nication would be better ensured. 

And, as summing up their views : — 

* We say that we firmly believe the on’y way to establish and maintain a perfect 
communication is at once to adopt a scheme embracing all the points calculated to 
yield profit ; and that tins can be only done by allowing contractors free and uncon- 
trolled agency throughout the whole line, Governm ent yielding that pecuniary re- 
turn which the direct services of conveying the public despatches, between the two 
countries, entitle them to, — with a fair consideration for the moral and political ad- 
vantages which would at any time have resulted from the successful establishment of 
the communication : but which, under the existing peculiar circumstances of the two 
connliies, become so important as to be beyond ail calculation.* 

With respect to the first of these extracts, Mr. Crawford passes it for the 
present, merely mentioning his purpose to answer it a later period of the 
enquiry. 

As to the second, he considers it to involve a bold assertion with- 
out proof, he having in vain looked for the proof ; that it is incapable 
of proof ; and he adds that his reasons for this opinion will be forth 
coming in theirproper place. It will, however, be as well to refer at 
once to Mr. Crawford’s observations on these parts of the Committee’s 
Letter, and this reference will I apprehend lead us at once into the real 
question, which I am willing for the sake of the argument to allow to be, 
whether confining the communication to Bombay or exten ding it to the other 
presidencies is likely to be most conducive to its* permanency; but there is 

* As Mr. Crawford admits that, the Bombay Plan being once secured, * all the rest 

will follow,* which can only mean that which we now seek, he appears to me to 
cede' the point as to which of the two plans is rno-t likely to conduce to permanency ; 
but I suppose he means to infer — you cannot get the whole done at once, and there- 
fore do -the Bombay first ; but he no where shews that the whole cannot be at once 
brought forward. I contend tlmt it cau, and more -Radii v fVhe a.m." naive 
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•Iso another view of the question to which I cannot help refering in the course 
of my remarks ; and that is whether the scheme proposed by the Calcutta 
Committee is or is not in itself practicable and expedient. And I cannot help 
here observing that ; admitting, as Mr. Crawford does, that the interests of one- 
fifth of India, including the seat of the supreme Government and a European 
population at least quadruple, l imagine, that of Bombay, would be compara- 
tively neglected by the exclusive Bonfbjiy plan, while by that of the Calcutta 
Committee tlr*y would, as far as the nature of things admits, be included 
together with those of all the other parts of India; 1 say, admitting this, I 
consider Mr. Crawford ought first to have shewn the positive impracticabi- 
lity and inexpediency of thit scheme in itself: hut this he has not done, nor 
attempted to do, beyond the declaration that the expenditure, (without how- 
ever referring to the additional receipts, ) over and above whit would be 
necessary for the Bombay exclusive plan, would lie disbursed for the advan- 
tage of less than oiie-fiftii ofludii. But to. Mr. Crawford’s remarks on the 
above three extracts of the Committee’s Letter. 

lie proceeds to shew the grounds on which lie asserts that the far greater 
portion of all India will receive their letters as quickly and for the most 
part as cheiply, as by either of the two other presidencies, ami lie adds : — 

* And if 1 succeed in satisfactorily establishing that point., a brief inquiry into the 
eost at which such benefit may be procured by steamers from Bombay, as well as 
into the amount of expenditure, that will attach to the comprehensive -die me of the 
Bengal Committee, and the increased advantages th;it are to result from it, may not 
he an uusiiit.iblo conclusion to the investigation l h ive undertaken.’ 

Mr. Crawford then refers to two tables; one shewing the dawk distances 
of various places, under the presidency of Bengal, from Bombay, the course 
of dawk between these places and Bmubiy at the average rate of 80 miles 
per diem, and the rate of postage chargeable on letters from such places 
via Bombay, compared with that which would be leviable on the addi- 
tion of an equitable equivalent for the increased distance and charge of con- 
veyance from Suez to the latter port; the other a similar expose, as regards 
Madras. 

I have no means of questioning the accuracy of these tables, nor am I at 
all desirous of so doing; but I do question the conclusions which Mr. Craw- 
ford Las deduced from them, namely 4 that at all places mentioned in this 
(the Bengal) table which are within ld£ days’ dawk from Bengal, parties 
will be in possession of their letters, before their letters would be In Cal- 
cutta,* and 4 therefore parties at all places mentioned in this table (No* 2) 
which are within eight and a half (8}) days dawk from Bombay will be in 
possession of their letters as soon as their letters arrive at Madras ;’ and 
by consequence I dispute the priority of receipt of letters by way of Bom- 
bay to the extent contended for by Mr. Crawford. First. As by the scheme 
of the Calcutta Committee, the Bengal steamer is at Socotra waiting the 
arrival of the Bombay Steamer, and as it is now understood two days are re- 
quired for purposes connected with the boilers and machinery, allowing six 
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hours for the transfer, the Bengal steamer will have 42 hoiirs* start from So* 
cotra before the Bombay steamer; and in the 8. W. monsoon this will bring 
the Calcutta steamer, allowing both Steamers under the circumstances to 
average* 200 miles per diem, to Gaile 14 hours after the arrival of the 

steamer at Bombay. Allow her two 


hours. 

Detention of Bombay 
steamer at Socotra, 1 18 

Passage to Bombay 1130 
miles at 200 per diem, .... A 16 

Passage to Socotra, 1600 
miles at 200 per diem, .... 


hours. 


7 10 


14 


days* stay tliere,and to be'l- three days 
going to Madras, she would arrive 
|^ere five days and fourteen hours af- 
ter the arrival at Bombay, instead off 
eight days and half us assumed by Mr 
Crawford; and give five days to Cal- 
cutta, stopping six hours at Madras^ 
and she would get to this presidency 
in ten days and twenty hours after the Bombay steamer had reached Bom* 
bay, instead off 1.3} days as slated by Mr. Crawford. 

"With regard to the N. E. monsoon, the steamer will make a better aver- 
age in passing from Socotra to Galle than from Socotra to Bombay, the wind 
being more favorable. Say that she averaged (>. 4. to Bombay and 7. 4 to So- 
cotra, she would arrive at Galle three 

Detention of Bombay 
steamer at Socotra, 1 18 

Passage to Bombay 1136 
at 6. 4 per hour, 7 G 


Passge to Galle 1600 at 
7. 4 


9 0 
8 21 


hours before the steamer at Bombay 
and allowing her to proceed up the 
Bay at 6 knots per hour she would be 5 
days 1 3 hours instead of 8 j days at Mad- 
ras, — and 1 1 days 19 hours in stead of 
13^ days at Calcutta after the Bombay 
steamer had reached that place. 

But there is yet a question to refer to, viz. the despatch of letters, — and 
here, the steamer starting in the N. E. monsoon would run to Socotra at 
an average of 180 miles per diem or in eighteen days and six hours, including 
the stoppage of six hours at Madras and two days at Grille. Suppose that 


hours. 


* This is little more than 8 knots per hour, and little enough under the circum- 
stances; the greater the speed, the more favourable for Calcutta. 

-f Not 7-4 per hour. 

J Vide Note, page 22, Mr. Crawford’s Observations on the Calcutta Committee's 
Letter. 

^ Mr. Crawford, at page 4 of bis appendix, states that be bns shewn ' that the 
branch steumer from Socotra will be at Bombay according to Mr. Greenlaw’s data 
in twenty two (22) days from the date of the fled Sea steamer’s departure from 
Snea, and that the latter will not reach Calcutta under thirty-five and half (35£) 
days * On the contrary I fiud the following at page 22 of Mr. Craw ford’s Observa- 
tions on my Pamphlet : — 

* The passage from Bombay to Suez, and from Suez to Bombay, may, according to 

Capt. Wilson’s data already given, and which 1 shall confirm by Mr Greenlaws 
hereafter, be performed as far as actual steaming is concerned in days — 24/ 

At his 41st para., he enters into an elaborate statement formed on an average of 6 
miles per hour on the rate of the steamers going throughout ; which average may do 
well fas' the whole distance, hut it does not do so for the run between Socotra*and 
India, especially returning in the S. W. monsoon. It is preposterous to ground an 
argument on a partial run, by a reference to an average obtained under the varying 
circumstances of the whole passage « 
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afic left Kedgeree the 1st January, the Bombay steamer should bo at Socotra 
on the 16th, to effect which at the same rate of going she would have to leave 
Bombay on the 10th* * * § , or only nine days after the Calcutta steamer. It 
would puzzle Air. Crawford to shew that this delay of nine and five days at 
Bom bay, as regards the steamer’s departure from Calcutta and Madras, would 
enable four fifths, even oj the stations, of India to write later bj r Bombay than 
bv Calcutta and Madras. 

jP^ut it is impossible to gather in what wav Mr. Crawford fixes on one-fifth 
only of all India as excluded from priority of receipt of letters via Bombay, 
whether by mini her of stations, extent of country, or number of letters. It 
is quite clear this latter is the true criterion ; and that, to arrive at it, it will 
be necessary to ascertain the bound iries round Calcutta and Madras, (for I 
maintain that the steamer will arrive at Madras with letters before they 
would reach that place via Bombay,) within which parties would receive, 
their letters quicker by Calcutta and Madras, and lie enabled to write liter, 
than by Bombay, and then if possible learn the average number of letters sent 
from these places and Ceylon in comparison with the whole number sent 
from all India. For the first, I would tike a tine from Bulusore N. W. to 
ltamgur, and thence north to Patna, and N. K. to Ameerporc; and l hope 
it will be granted to me that all within that line may be taken as coming with- 
in Mr. Crawford’s l -5th of all India. No one station witliiu that line is to bo 
found in Mr. Crawford’s Tables, but there are many without it which are not 
included by Mr. Crawford in bis calculation of I -5th ; but if any one is 
disposed to contest this line, I am willing to taken one from Balasore North 
to lUjmahnl and thence N. E. to Dinagepore and Unngpore. An examination 
of tlie'f Statement in the appendix, marked A., will shew that such concession 
on my part, or even greater, may be made without fear for the result. That 
statement is a most triumphant refutation of Mr. Crawford’s conclusion that 
4-5ths of the correspondence of India would be delivered quicker from 
Bombay than through Guile, Madras, and Calcutta by the comprehensive 
scheme. The average number of Letters sent from all India annually 


Calcutta .. 72,f*f)7 trough l * ie Post Office amounts to 

Madras,! 40,614 1,421,975, and by the statement A., in 

Bombay, . 24.000 the Appendix, it appears that in 18:32, 

Ceylon, » • * 6 464 the l ist year of the average, letters to 


\ 1 , 43 . 1,75 the numbtr of $47,344 were despatch- 
ed from the Community of Calcutta 

* The steamer would leave Madras on the afternoon of the 5lli, or only five days 
before the Bombay steamer quitted that place. 

•f This statement is furnished from the post office of Calcutta 

| The Calcutta, Madras, and Ceylon averages are taken from official statements 
furnished from the post offices of each presidency. The Bombay one is given from a 
communication made by Air, (Jraham to Mr. Iladovv. 

§ Some of these letters are unquestionably from the Mofussil - being sent to Agents 
in Calcutta for despatch -but they cannot .amount to any great number — not more 
than the difference between the letters sent in the ships’ private hags from Calcutta 
and Madras united — and from Bombay as subsequently referred to. 
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alone, beings within 648 of onb-third of the number of letters sent to 
England from ali. India ! ! To these being added the 7,470 from the sta- 
tions in statement A. there will be in Bengal alone 54,814 letters* deliver- 
^le from Calcutta, under the comprehensive scheme, or more than one-third 
of the correspondence of all India. But this is not all. The total of 
Madras letters amounts to 40,(514, and if we allow f 15,000 of these to be 
deliverable at Madras bv the Calcutta steamer, and add the Ceylon letters 
(6,464) the amount wi’l stand thus, viz. 76,278 letters, out of 1,43,975 of 
the letters of all India, will be delivered quicker by the Calcutta steamer 


Bengal, ... 5«,814 than if they went to Bombay. So 

Madras, l'i.OOO much for Mr. Crawford’s assumption 

Ceylon> 6.4fU (the whole support and main staj' of 


76 , 5 * 7 ^ his argument against the Calcutta 

— Committee’s plan) that l*5th only 

of the correspondence would reach its destination quicker by Calcutta than 
Bombay; but even this, which is but a trifling consideration compared with 
what is to follow, will admit of yet further extension. No ship quits the 
port without making a private packet, and I am well assured on good 
authority that if I give 80 letters to each vessel I am below the mark. 
Oil an average 7(5 ships quit Calcutta annually for England. These would 
add 6,080 letters to those already given, and of course at Madras there 
would be an addition from this source, comparatively small to be sure, but 
still helping, against the similar private despatch at Bombay, to swell the 
comparison to a large majority even in the number of letters deliverable by 
priority from Calcutta, Madras, and Guile ; and again the European foreign 
correspondence fion* Chuiidernagore and Pondicherry, and the correspon- 
dence connected with any relations which may obtain between this side of 
India and the continental ports in the Mediterranean have each a degree of 
consideration in this matter. 

But enough. I have gone interims part of the subject to its limit, because 
I desire to look into the question as far as possible ; but I consider that I 


* • I have taken the export of letters as my guide for the correspondence, as de- 
noting more clearly the actual state of correspondence with Knglanrl ; since many 
.letters for the Mofussil are directed only to Calcutta, and it is obvious that the 
delivery to the several stations will be generally in proportion to the number of let- 
ters despatched from each. 

*1* By statement A. it will appear that out of 73,712 letters annually sent from 
Bengal 47,044, or more than one-lialf, go from Calcutta alone; and therefore in 
fixing on \ 5,0!)0 as going on the Calcutta steamer from Madras aod its immediate 
neighbourhood out. of 40,614, 1 ain persuaded 1 am under the mark. On tin's point 
the eagerness exhibited in the last voyage of the Forbes at Madras shews the impor- 
tance of n 8 1 earner starting from the ‘ door’ of each presidency. Captain Forth 
writes: * But the best p; oof is the anxiety to get the packets ready for ns. 1 was 

* continually being applied to receive packets ; and letters after the post office packet 

* was closed were brought from all parts. We have uow two box packets more than on 
‘ our first trip, and including all — about three times the number of letters compared to 
4 Calcutta (this trip) this is an evident sign of confidence, and 1,50,000 tts. down to 
* rGal It- is another mark that the project is getting into favor— ban iog the length of 
4 the passage of this, and all the casualties of last voyage.* 
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might even have conceded to Mr. Crawford all he has sought to establish, 
(always however with a saving clause as to his deductions) 1 say, I consider 
that I might have conceded to Mr. Crawford that by the communication 
being confined to Bombay 4-5ths of all India would be as well served in res- 
pect to quickness of receipt and to amount of charge for letters, as they 
would b}' the communication being extended to Ceylon, Madras, and Calcutta, 
and I hold, I might concede this to Mr. Crawford, even to the amount of the 
number of letters. But when tho question is put, us it is put by Mr. Craw- 
ford, as to the inexpediency of the disbursement from the public pii'-se of 
any given sum (without, as I have before observed, any recognition of addi- 
tional receipts) for the remaining l oth ; a question arises as to the value, 
in a public point of view, of the correspondence of that 1-jth. 

Mr. Crawford’s 4-.jths embrace the private * convenience and comfort * 
of the individuals involved in the 4-nths ; and conceding, for the nonce, to 
Mr. Crawford, that he is mi nericully correct, the remaining i-oth must in their 
private relations humbly submit to Mr, Crawford’s provident and economical 
considerations. They doubtless will readily acknowledge the strong sense of 
public duty which must have influenced Mr. Crawford in thus voluntarily 
coming forward and deprecating any public outlay for their peculiar private 
• convenience and comfort but at the same time, perhaps, if they had been 
allowed the opportunity, they might have submitted to Mr. Crawford’s consi- 
deration whether, as the disbursement contemplated by him was to come from 
the public purse, there might not lie public considerations involved in their 
numerical minimum, which might render that disbursement au object, in a 
public point of view, of paramount importance, Iliad almost said — of par- 
amount necessity — in the consideration of this question. I allude here to the 
commercial interests involved in the correspondence of that l-5tli. 

The statement B. in the appendix, compiled from the Commercial Reports 
of the three presidencies of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, exhibits the re- 
lative value of the commercial intercourse^ the presidencies with Europe. 
It speaks fur itself; it shews in the united private commerce of Calcutta and 

Sa. Its. Madras a superiority over Bombay as 
Calcutta and Madras, .. .. 4,1 1 ,4$), 941 per margin. This superiority would 

Bombay, 1,63, 89,62*1 be greatly encreased could I compare 

the trade hitherto carried on by the Hon’ble Company. This I am prevented 


doing by the absence in the Bombay Reports of any notice of the Govern- 


Average of eight years viz. from 1825 
to 1832, both inclusive {vide Ceylon Al- 
manac for 1834.) 

Exports, Sa. Rs. 14,43,970 

Imports, 3,09,880 

Total 17,53,150 
Calcutta and Madras as above 4,1 1,49.9-U 

Grand Total,... Sa. R«. 4,29.03,091 


ment imports and exports; but there 
is yet the value of the Ceylon com- 
merce with England to be added to 
the Calcutta and Madras. This a* 
mounts to 8a. Rs. 17, 53, 150; so that the 
value of the private commercial corres- 
pondence of Calcutta, Madras, and 
Galle, is Sa. Rs. 4,29,03,091 or near* 
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ly as 3 to 1 as regards Bombay; and if to that we^add the value of the com* 
merceof the Hon’ble Company at Calcutta and Madras, which eventually must 
Total of private commerce necessarily full into the hands of pri- 

of Calcutta, Madras, & Galle vate merchants,there will be a totaj of 

Sa. Us 4,29,03,091 Sa. Rs. 6,08,77,298 involved in the 

. Former trade of H, C. at commercial correspondence of Cal- 

1,56,35,517 . Clltta Madras, and Ceylon, or part of 

r:uo * 9 1 

Mr. Crawford’s lightly considered 
Sa. Rs. 6,08,290,77 ]. 5t h of all India. 


Calcutta ■ 

Do. Madras 23 1 38,f >8*2 


Is this a matter to be treated with slight, or held worthy of no considera- 
tion in the settlement of the question of a steam communication with Eng- 
land ? Mr. Crawford seems to think it is — but 1 think otherwise, as I doubt 
not the public generally will. 

I may here adduce one other measure of the relative importance of Cal- 
cutta in this matter. The total amount of paid subscriptions to the 
New Bengal Steam Fund is Sa. Rs. 1,57, G07; of this no less than 
Sa. Rs. 47,989, were subscribed by the inhabitants of Calcutta, and Sa* 
Rs. 20,239 by parties within the line marked out for the letters, these united 
make a total of Sa. Rs.* 74,198, nearly half the whole subscription of Ben- 
gal; every rupee, moreover, subscribed without the Bombay stimulus of pro- 
prietorship. What may be the amount realized to the Bombay Fund, under 
the operation of that stimulus, l do not know; but the large subscription of 
Calcutta and its neighbourhood entitles the subscribers to consideration, and 
may well excuse some desire on their part to partake to the fullest possible 
extent of the purposed communication. Doubtless it would have been more 
acceptable to the advocates of the Bombay exclusive plan, and especially to 
the “ proprietors” of the “ vessel of our own,” to have had this Sa. Rs. 
74,198 added to their capital; but it would seem little short of folly in the 
donors of an amount much more than equal, 1 apprehend, to the whole 
•‘capital” subscribed by the “proprietors,” thus to foster a plan in which their 
interests are avowedly held by its recognized advocate to be of slight consi- 
deration. I have thus far gone on, what may be termed, the private import- 
ance of the extension of the communication to Calcutta, including Ceylon and 
Madras, strengthening that importance by referring to the connection which 
all great private interests must ever have with the public weal ; and 1 would 
now consider the question as regards the intercourse between the Governments 
of India and the authorities at home. 


I would here wish at once to cede the utmost limit that could be required 
by the most determined advocate for the Bombay exclusive scheme — and 
that is, for the argument’s sake, to place the seat of the Supreme Govern- 
ment at Bombay. 


* Of the remaining sum of Sa, Us. 83,409, no less than Sa. Us. 42,414 were 
subscribed by nine individuals, native princes and others, leaving only Sa. Rs. 40,995, 
far all the rest of the stations outside the line. 
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Well, then, the sum of the matter would be that to and frofti the Supreme 
Government, the very readiest and earliest information on all points would 
be maintained ; and unquestionably, if India was actually governed at hoine» 
such a location would afford the readiest receptacle for orders. 

But if such was the case, if Bombay united the advantages of propinquity 
with the mother c rnntry by way of the Red Sea under a course of steam 
navigation, and of a good position for governing India,— what still should be 
the object of such a communication ? More than once I have been told that 
the considerations at home in this matter are merely political — by which I 
imagine I am to understand some distinction between the good of the whole 
-—(by the whole l mean the two countries of England and British India)-: — I 
say some distinction between the g<»-»d of the whole, and the immediate in- 
tercourse between the authorities of the two countries. 

For my part T can conceive no such distinction in the political relations of 
England and India. 1 say if the seat of the Supreme Government was remov- 
ed from Calcutta to Bombay, that political considerations should still in- 
duce the extension of the communication to Calcutta. The removal of 
the Supreme Government from the banks of the Ilooghly cannot prevent its 
being the natural channel^ for the outlet to all parts of the world of by far 
the greater portion of the commerce of India. And what is India to Eng- 
land except through its commerce? is not every thing relating to that 
commerce a matter of political importance ? Is not every measure relative 
to India called par excellence political, after all, but subservient to its 
commerce? Without commerce, and the means it affords of conveying home 
the surplus revenue of India, would not the possession of the country \?e a 
certain source of weakness rather than of strength ? Whether therefore the 
seat of the Supreme Government is at Calcutta, Agra, or Bombay, the poli- 
tical importance of extending the communication to Calcutta is little varied ; 
moreover each Government, even under its existing dependence on the 
Supreme Council, must have some details of importance to furnish to the 
home authorities. All the accounts of the several presidencies must go 
home. The immediate proceedings of the Governments in their voluminous 
details will still require transport to England ; and I would ask whether the! 
ready and speedy transfer of all the minute details of the several Govern- 
ments of India is not an object of political importance ? Is not the oppor- 
tunity for reference to details a matter of consequence to a right understand! 
jng on all political questions of importance? And indeed the greater the 
importance the greater the necessity for the reference. Away then, I should 
say with Mr. Crawford’s contracted estimate of the value and importance of 
the extended communication to Galle, Madras, and Calcutta. Will he now 
venture lightly to restrict that value and importance to “ less than one fifth 
11 of the private correspondence of India and the general correspondence of 
u Ceylon, and of such portion of the parcels and packages to and fro, as the 
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* r public may think after this (Mr. Crawford's) explanation will he transmitted 
"to Ceylon, Madras, and Calcutta, and the accommodation of fifteen addi- 
“ iional passengers each voyage from these places collectively ?" Will he now 
thus lightly (for which we thank him as much as he deserves) treat the in- 
terests of l-5th of all Indi’i ? I cannot refrain from again here noticing Mr. 
Crawford's charge ngiinst ine of overlooking the interests of the many in my 
seal for those of the few (Calcutta,) not indeed in any plan which I recom- 
mended for adoption, but in a mere stepping stone" to the introduction of 
a plan whereby these very parties would be benefitted, as Mr. Crawford 
liimself admits. Nor cm 1 here pass over the extension of that charge in 
the following words 

* But whilst thus overlooking the interests and convenience of so large a part 
of the inhabitants of India, and of the commercial part of the upper provinces in 
particular, Mr. Greenlaw has also lost sight of nnother very important body, — the 
Mercantile community of Great Britain, — of which a large and daily increasing por- 
tion is deeply interested in the receipt of the latest and most authentic advices from 
the upper parts of Hindoostan, and the co ton districts of Guzerat, as component 
parts of Commercial India in general. — A Body too, whose support, it will be re„ 
mem he red. it has been judged desirable strongly to solicit, in a later stage of the 
Bengal Steam proceedings, in aid of the lied Sea plan, and who will naturally ex- 
pect, under whatever arrangement that plan may eventually be carried into effect 
that due regard will be had to the claims of the commercial interests of the Parent 
Country. — as well as to those of her Indian possessions.' 

I would now confidently ask who it is that avowedly overlooks the inter- 
ests and convenience of so large a part of the inhabitants of India — and of 
the commercial part in particular — I, or Mr. Crawford ? I whose plan em- 
braces that of Mr. Cra wford, with an extension to all the principal ports of 
India ; or Mr. Crawford who, with his utmost power, argues for the restric- 
tion to Bombay, whereby the interests and convenience of those engaged in 
half the correspondence of India are disregarded ; in which restriction, com- 
mercial interests to theextent of above four crores of rupees are held as nought, 
although they are nearly three times more than those concerned at Bombay 
and in Mr. Crawford's* plan ? I may leave Mr. Crawford himself to answer. 
Again who is it that loses sight “ of another very important body, the mer- 
cantile community of Great Britain" I, who desire that their correspondence, 
in the amplest detail, accompanied by musters and parcels, should be brought 


* I may here cursorily refer to Mr. Crawford’s argument touching the interests 
of parties in the Upper Provinces of Bengal "wherein extensive interests used to be 
vested in the cultivation or purchase of Indigo, Silk, sugar, &c.” in relation to their 
correspondence with England by Bombay — in preference to Calcutta. On this point 
fe w words are necessary. These parties do not export the produce they raise. It 
4oubtless is important for such of those as are independent, and have the full power, 
over the produce, to know the state of the markets at home to enable them to judge of 
the price which they may demand in Calcutta: but it is equally necessary for the 
^purchasers in Calcutta to be as well informed, as ultimately the interests involved m 
that produce must center in Calcutta ; while the principal Indigo Districts, which 
article forms by far the largest item in the exports, are confined within the line of 
Calcutta priority. 
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to the very doors of their correspondents in all parts of India ; or Mr. 
Crawford who confines them to Bombay ; who desires that the commercial 
correspondence of Calcutta, Madras, and Ceylon with the mercantile com- 
munity in Great Britain, involving four, and eventually likely to include* six 
crores of rupees annually, shall be confined to the expedients of “thinner 
paper!*' for “ those whose inclination or business may lead them to forward 
heavier packets.” ? Let Mr. Crawford again answer. 

I might perhaps here close iny remarks, satisfied that l have fully shewn 
the value of Mr. Crawford's conclusions and deductions touching l-5th of 
ail India; but I wish before I conclude to make some reference to Mr. 
Crawford's further observations. 

Mr. Crawford in the ‘24 par. says, that he comes to the consideration of 
the expenses “ at which each of these plans,” viz. the Bengal comprehen- 
sive scheme and the Bombay one, can be carried into effect but I deny 
that Mr. Crawford does any such thing. He curtails the Bengal compre- 
hensive plan of its fair proportions, and compares a part of it with the 
whole plan as proposed at Bombay, which latter refers simply to “ a Steam 
Communication between Bombay and .Suez.” 

It is impossible, however, that I can quarrel with Mr. Crawford's esti- 
mate of the charge for the two Calcutta Steamers; it is rather under that of 
the Calcutta Committee. Yet Mr. Crawford objects to the Calcutta es- 
timates as being too low. Indeed he considers that the charge of interest 
is omitted altogether, not being aware, as no regular estimate of the probable 
receipts is furnished, that the excess of them over the expenditure more than 
covers ordinary interest. However, he makes the whole Calcutta estimate 
of charge on this side, the Isthmus Sa. Rs. 2,99,300 — and that at Bombay 
Sa. Rs. 1,34,500 — but, although in this latter is included a fourth voyage, 
we are to remember that the Bombay Plan only provides for three from 
Bombay alone, while that of Calcutta has four from all the Presidencies — 
that the Bombay Steamer is s'mall, adapted exclusively for all the wants of 
the Bombay Presidency, but partially only for those of all the rest of 
India, and what is included in that portion I have fully shewn. I say with 
the Calcutta Committee, can this be called “ Steam Communication with 
India ? !” 


• One further strong argument in favor of the immediate extension of the commu- 
nication is, that it cannot but tend most materially to bring forward that extension of 
the private commerce of India which must eventually arise from the cessation of the 
Company’s trade. And who more interested in this than the Hon’ble Company ? 
While their factories and commercial assets in this country are in the market, can it 
be denied, if the regular, certain, and comfortable means of passage which large 
Steamers would afford were now in existence, that capilatists at home would be 
induced personally to ascertain the expediency of investing their funds ? or if it is 
said that this is past ; I would ask whether such a incans of communication would not 
Btill'introduce wealthy speculators : and 1 am sure I need not say one word on the 
expediency of endeavouring to continue the working of existing factories and to 

maintain the existing extent of exports and eventually to increase them rather than W 
suffer them to languish in the hope of their revival. 
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But it is also to be remembered that Mr. Crawford keeps entirely out of 
sight all the expenses of the further communication, which being added to 
the two estimates will of course greatly reduce the ratio of comparison, and 
then the question will be whether the difference will be repaid or not ; but 
Mr. Crawford avoids this the only fair view of the question in its pecuniary 
bearings. 

Well, then, the sum of Mr. Crawford’s argument is this. — It will cost you 
Sa. Rs. 2,99,300 per annum to effect a complete Steam Communication be- 
tween all the Presidencies of India, (including Ceylon,) and Suez, in connec- 
tion I must add with a scheme by which that communication is extended to 
England ; that is a steam communication by which all parts of India shall 
participate in all its advantages,— each in the degree — proportionate to its wants, 
—of which it is capable from its locality, embracing the transit of letters, 
parcels, packages of valuable goods, and passengers under arrangements 
calculated to promote their comlorts, whether they desire to pass with the 
expedition of the packets, or “ to loiter among the antiquities of Upper 
PoyP 1 *” while on the other hand for Sa. Us. 1,34,500 — minus the current 
expences for one voyage, you may have a Steam Communication from 
Bombay to Suez, three times a year at irregular periods unconnected with 
any defined ulterior system of communication, which will be managed by 
other parties, by which the correspondence of a part only of all India will 
get to England as speedily and as cheaply as by the other more expensive 
plan, and all the other advantages will be confined to Bombay, — that the ex- 
pence of this latter will be more than covered by the receipts to the extent 
of say Sa. Rs. 30,000, and therefore, without any comparison of the esti- 
mated receipts of the Bengal Comprehensive Scheme in relation to its ex- 
penditure — the Bombay Scheme Plan is more likely to be permanent than 
the other ; and, when this most-likely-to-be-permanent plan is once effected 
—then “ the rest will follow in due season ! !” That is, the less-likely-to-be- 
permanent plan will eventually supersede the more likely-to-be-permanent ! I 
and Mr. Crawford will rejoice. Why not then aid at once in perfecting the 
ulterior measure ? I should be sorry to misrepresent the effect of Mr. 
Crawford’s arguments and conclusions ; but they appear to me to be such as 
I have above described. 

With regard to Mr. Crawford’s estimate of the receipts of the Bombay 
Plan, I have no objection to offer to it : and what the general result of mv 
consideration of Mr. Crawford’s Pamphlet is, that is the degree in which 
I hold that he has successfully met the arguments and deductions of the 
Calcutta Committee in their letter to the Governor General, I shall defer 
until I have noticed some desultory observations of Mr. Crawford which 
appear to require explanation or remark. 

I have before adverted to the difficulty of discussing the merits of the 
whole comprehensive scheme of the Calcutta Committee, embracing, as it 
does, the communication from England to all parts of India, by comparing 
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a detached: portion of that scheme with a mere communication between Boro-, 
bay and Suer; and I think before Mr. Crawford forced such a comparison 
in a work expressly devoted to ascertain how fir the plans submitted from* 
Calcutta are likely to secure the establishment of a permanent and regular 
Steam Communication between India and Evgi.and, not between lion u Al- 
and Suez, he ought to have shewn as well that all India would at loot be 
as well served in every respect by Bombay being the sole port as the “ in- 
expediency if not impracticability” of the undivided agency tlirunj'i rhe 
whole line, which, in other words, is the extension of the tommumVu ion> 
from Suez to England under a single guarantee of security and speed horn 
one end of the communication to the other. 

Mr. Crawford does not attempt the first; he admits that a portion, which 
he considers to he one-fifth of the private correspondence of nil India, in- 
cluding the Chief Presidency and the representatives of four mires of rupees 
of the commercial interests of all India, would not he so well served o.i the 
Bombay exclusive plan ; and in regard to the second he declares that he 
has always entertained an opinion of this “ inexpediency if not impractica- 
bility.” But important as this undivided agency is to the due consideration 
of the Calcutta Committee's Plan, of which it is avowedly a first, principle, 
Mr. Crawford, who professes to seek to ascertain “ how far the plans sub- 
mitted from Calcutta are likely to secure the establishment of a permanent 
and regular communication between In m a and F.noe\si>,” contents him- 
self with the mere expression of his opinion, referring only to a reason 
assigned by the Governor General, which I shall presently notice — but I 
would now ask why does Mr. Crawford thus lightly pass over so essential 
a component part of that plan proposed from Calcutta ? Why in his advocacy 
of the Bombay exclusive plan does he not tell us what measures he purposes 
shall be adopted for the ulterior communication from Suez V Is there any han- 
kering after a Steamer of our own under this determined restriction of the 
question to a Steam Communication between Bombay (or India if you 
please) and Suez ? I must leave Mr. Crawford to answer. 

To me, it appears to arise out of that* narrow view in which the whole 
thing has been all along considered at Bombay. As a project, more directly 
bearing on confined interests ; as one of calculation, or rather of ascertain- 


• One indication of this narrow view 1 take to be Mr. Crawford’s idea of addi* 
tional 4 Steam Postage* for the additional distance steamed to Galle, Madras, and 
Calcutta. I had certainly thaught such postage might be generally calculated on 
between Enqland and India — and if, on the one hand, Bombay h.td the immense 
advantage of priority of intelligence Mi»- might, on the other, he contented to pay 
the same for it as we should for the delayed intercourse ; but it. seems no such liberal 
ideas are entertained at Bombay. There the whole thing has all along been one of 
* Cowries V 
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xnent, of the maximum of unavoidable general good, (the Lion’s* portion of 
which would necessarily go to Bombay,) which will be effected (no thanks 
to the liberal notions of the supporters of the Bombay exclusive plan) by a 
minimum of expenditure ; and is this the view in which such a scheme as 
that for bringing two countries like England and Lidia, connected as they 
are into close contract, for all the purposes of intercourse, moral, political 
and commercial, should be considered ? However, to the only reason, even 
hinted at by Mr. Crawford in opposition to the single Agency principal. It is 
contained in the following extract from the minute of the Governor Gene- 
ral on the Calcutta Committee’s Letter. It refers as Mr. Crawford says to 
the plan proposed to His Lordship by a committee of the Merchants of 
Calcutta, “ which assumed as indispensable to success, that it should em- 
brace the whoie line from England to every Port in India.” On this His 
Lordship observes : 

« That is, to use a common expression in Europe, that passengers should be booked 
from London all the way lo India, every intermediate expence being provided for by 
be contractor for or.e given sum. 

' I dissented from the justness of this calculation. My opinion was that travel- 
lers, both going and coming, would, for ihs. the great part, either prefer the Steam 
Packet of the Government to Malta, or won id choose the laud route to Malta, or 
Egypt, viz the Continent, and vice versa. 1 moreover thought that a much simpler 


* The "Bombay Courier, on the 20th April, 1833, says : ‘Taking all these circum- 
stances into cotisiderat.o >, there can, we think, be no doubt that this Island is destin- 
ed to become sit no very distant period the medium of communication between Eng- 
land and the wh«*le of India, and also, in some measure, with China and the eastern 
Islands. 1 

The bare possibility of interference with this cherished prospect has all along been 
a source of uneasiness at Bombay, and hence the opposition to the comprehensive 
scheme. 

• The inconsistancy of reasoning and assertion at Bombay cannot perhaps be better 
illustrated than by the following quotations.. 

Editorial Remark , Bombay Courier, May 11, 1833. ‘The people of Calcutta, 
the merchants especially, will derive fjusr as much advantage from the rapid Steam 
Communication by way of Suez as we shall on this side of India/ 

Report of Bombay Committee. Courier, With May. — ‘By remaining during one 
intermediate trip ot the Steamer to Egypt, the whole country from the wonders of 
Abyssinia to Aleppo, with the splendid monuments of antiquity of Syria and Egypt, 
Damascus, Pnlungra, Albuk, Jerusalem, Cairo, and the Pyramids, Dendera, Thebes, 
Phi le. and Mourn Sinai might be visited for foNE tenth part op the bxpkncr, with 
TAR LESS DANG HR, AND IN NEARLY THE SAME PERIOD THAT WOULD BE NECESSARY TO 
' GROSS THE CONTINENT OF INDIA FROM BOMBAY TO CALCUTTA AND BACK AGAIN.* 

, Hear this, ye good people of Calcutta ! you are first told that you will enjoy just 
as much advantage * from the establishment of a Steam Communication between 
Bombay and Suez, as the Bombay people themselves — and then it is intimated to the 
Bombay people that they may enjoy all the ravishing delights so profusely Iaid.be- 
- fore them, at one tenth of the bxpsnce and par less danger than it will cost you 
even to get to Bombay and back again ! ! Fray, mark this — for this is the 
truth-' you are precisely in the situation pointed out by the Bombay Committee in 
all that relates to your personal contort and advantage in the proposed communication 
from Bombay only, and you cannot in any other respect be very differently situated. 

f Capitals are mine. 
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and less expensive scheme would be, for the contractors to confine themselves to the 
India side of the communication — that is, from Sues to Calcutta. 1 undertook to en* 
gage for the Governmental Home, that the only vacant part of the line on the Eu- 
ropean side, viz from MaltA to Alexandria, should be filled by a Government Stea- 
mer ; and I also undertook, ifthe Hugh JLindsay should not be equal to the convey- 
ance of the mail from Socotra to Bombay, that an additional steamer should be 
furnished for that purpose ; but the Committee of Merchants nou d not agree to 
these propositions.* 

Mr. Crawford, when he supported himself on this, the * high authority of 
the Governor- General,’ as coinciding with his own opinion, should in fairness 
have added, that in the SAme minute his lordship, with reference to the plan 
of the Calcutta Committee, which involved the same principle, concluded 
thus 

* I now come in conclusion to the opinion of the Committee, recommending a con- 
tract, coinciding with (he Committee of Merchants, that it will be more beneficial for 
the contractors, and more conducive to despatch, that the contract should embrace the 
whole line from England to the four principal points in India and ('ey Ion, — Bombay, 
Galle, Madras, and Calcutta ; and the following terms are proposed as likely to 
make fair return for risk and expense. 

‘ 1st. A bonus of three lacs per annum for five year** 

* 2nd!y. All profits upon passengers* parcels, &,c. and postage of letters between 
England and India, except the Government despatches, which are to be carried free 
of all expense, as well by sea as through Egypt. 

* Brdty . The postage upon private letters to be two rupees for a single letter — one 
rupee payable in England, and one rupee in India, 

* My original proposition gave in addition to the bonus of two lacs, the postage of 
the Government despatches to the contractor. The calculations of the Committee 
show that their own scheme involves very little additional expense if any beyond 
my own ; and, considering in every respect the very superior advantages held out to 
the whole of India, I cannot but second the plan of the Committee with my decided 
recommendation, and express at the same time a hope, if individuals may be f und 
willing to accept the terms, that this great measure, no important to the great inCercsts 
of the Empire, and to the comfort and happiness of so many thousands of ourcoun* 
try men in this distant clime, may be carried into immediate operation.* 

But to the objection itself : it necessarily involves a connection with the 
Government Malta Steam Packet ; yet on this connection Mr. Crawford 
observes s— * 

'It is stated by Mr. Greenlaw in a subsequent part of his work (para. 15), in refer- 
ence to his latter part of making Socotra the point of rendezvous for the Indian Steam- 
ers connected with the Red Sea navigation, and of which I shall have to treat by and 
by, that it may be premised that whether the plan is executed by Government, at their 
wn cost* or by private individuals on contract or otherwise, neither it nor any other 
plan can be perfect by connecting the Indian mail with that of Malta. His reasons 
for this conclusion, a just one I thiuk, are given in the sequel of that para.’ 
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And 

* The remainder of this para, is devoted to an explanation of the causes that weigh 
against connecting the India mail with that of Maita, and which I have said in para. 
13, 1 agree with Mr. Greenlaw in thinking a very unaclvisable measure.’ 

I leave it to Mr. Crawford to reconcile the necessary result of his argu* 
nient against the one agency principle, namely, its junction with the Malta 
Steam Packet, with his positive concurrence in my view that * no plan can 
be perfect by connecting the Indian mail with that of Malta.’ 

But how far does the objection itself go ? It seems to me that the parties 
who would not hesitate to trust themselves to the contractor's steamer on 
this side of India would as unhesitatingly use that on the other ; and I do 
not see why the contractor’s steamer should be in less repute than the one 
belonging to Government. Seeing how decidedly it would be their interest 
that the vessel should be in all respects of the first character. Doubtless 
many passengers would prefer the land route to the several ports in the 
Mediterranean ; and many on their return from ,India would leave the con- 
tractor’s steamer and proceed to the continent, but there are many who 
would prefer going and coining direct with the utmost expedition. So that 
the one agency principle provides for all. Parties need not be * booked* the 
whole way. Many would come out in the Steamer only to Egypt : and in- 
deed the profit arising from passengers between « the intermediate ports on 
both sides the isthmus’ form part of the considerations of the Calcutta Com- 
mittee in their letter to the Governor General. 

Of his lordship's remark, namely, that a much simpler and less expensive 
scheme would be for the contractors to confine themselves to the Indian side 
of the communication, that is, from Suez to Calcutta, I would observe that 
such a course would be more simple only inasmuch as it would be less ex- 
tended then the one agency plan. But surely the one agency plan is more 
simple through the whole line, than the intervention of an agency a cross 
the isthmus, and a third from Alexandria to England ; nay it may be said* 
third from Alexandria to Malta, and a fourth from that Island to England, 
setting aside the complexity of the junction with the Malta packet ; — and as 
to the comparative expence, all that 1 may say is this, namely, that the charges 
itfade for the conveyance of the mails from and to Alexandria would be 
.more than sufficient for an independent Steamer, 

. One other observation of Mr. Crawford appears to me to require notice 
before i refer to the result of his pamphlet as it bears oh the Committee's 
Letter. In the 28th Para, of his observations on that letter he is pleased 
to say : 

* The letters addressed by the Bengal Steam Committee, and their Secretary, to 
tfthe different public Authorities, and private Individuals of influence in England, do 
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sot on a farther attentive perusal of them, appear to require many observations at 
this time : though it may be as well to say, in reference to the general connexion 
that exists between Mr. Greenlaw’s own Pamphlet, and the letters of the above 
Committee of which he is a member, and those under his signature as their Secretary, 
that no very defined idea of the class of vessels that will really be desirable for the 
2$a-vigation between Calcutta and Suez appears to have been entertained at any 
time, at the former place; for I find Mr Greenlaw’s first estimate, is founded on the 
supposition, that Steam vessels of 140 hors * power would he sufficient for all purposes 
them in contemplation, suul which have not been chaeircc! up to the present moment* 
The Committee in their letter to the Supremo Government of the 28th of January, 
1834. consider vessels of 160 horse, potter desirable, and their c-ilcu lations rest on the 
understanding, that vessels of that povv*»r will be eemloyed whilst t l eir Secretary, in 
his Circular Letter, No. 1. addressed to vaiious Merchants jn,.i .> h m* in Kuglund, 
and dated in the same month, recommends tie* building oL ;<cn wsvls of '2 00 horse 
eajh, one to run between Kngland and Alexandria, the otlu-r thr«*e to he employed 
on this side of the Isthmus according to the plan of the Coni mu ice, for making So- 
cotra a Coal DepAt, and the point of junction for the Calcutta and Uombny Steamers/ 

What I would observe on this i-', that if any general connexion does 
exist between my pamphlet ind the letters of the Committee of which I am 
a member, and those under my signature as their Secretary, it can have no 
relation to there being no defined idea at Calcutta of the class of vessels 
which will really be desirable for the navigation between that place and Suez* 
Either Mr. Crawford meant to imply with reference to such a general con- 
nexion, that no such defined idea was entertained by me, or he did not. If he 
did not, but meant his remarks to apply to Calcutta generally, I repeat his 
reference to any such supposed ‘general connexion’ was irrelavent, and as 
much misplaced and erroneous as if I should take occasion here to refer to the 
general connexion which obtains between the letters of the Bombay Commit- 
tee and the Editorial remarks of the Bombay Courier , as evincing an unity of 
spirit and feeling; or to Mr. Crawford’s gratuitous advocacy of the Bombay 
exclusive scheme in connexion with the Bombay Committee’s adoption of 
his tardy labour, as shewing that they had nothing of themselves to produce, 
and that without the fertile aid of Mr. Crawford they were unequal even to an 
attempt to bring forth the pride of their hearts ‘ a steamer of our own l* 
]f' he does mean to infer from the above premises, that I have no defined idea 
of what would he the really desirable size for a Steamer from Calcutta to 
Suez, I beg to say that his premises have no foundation. In my pamphlet 
I expressed no opinion on the point beyond assuming, as stated by Mr. 
Crawford, that a vessel of 140 horse power would be sufficient for all purposes; 
that is, that I considered it a minimum power : I did not say that a larger 
would not be ‘ desirable.* The Committee avowedly * after due consideration 
being had by Capt. Forbes— with the details of which we are yet unable to 
furnish Government,* — but after the most careful consideration, concurred in 
thinking that a vessel of less than 160 horse power capable of taking at least 
17 days* coal should not be employed. Will Mr.lOrawford explain how this 
means that the Committee consider vessels of 160 horse power c as the class 
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of vessel really desirable’ — they only say that the vessel should not be less,— 
that the size is the minimum according to their opinion-— but they do not 
say that larger would not be ‘ desirable.* Again, Mr. Crawford says 4 their 
secretary', in hi* circular letter No. T, addressed to various merchants and 
orhets in England, and dated in the same month, recommended the building 
of four vessels of 200 horse power each.* Here if possible Mr. Crawford is 
even more in error than before. He must have read the circular in question 
very carelessly, for purposed misrepresentation is of course entirely out of 
the question, 

I, as secretary, or the Committee, never recommended any such thing. The 
parties addressed were merely informed that a plan had been submitted to 
the Governor-General by a Committee of the Merchants of Calcutta entirely 
independent of,and unconnected with, the Committee, in which it was propo- 
sed by them to raise a capital of 12 lacs of rupees, and therewith to build 4 
Steamers of 200 horsepower each. Now here 1 admit that the Committee 
of Merchants do in effect avow that it is 4 desirable' and expedient that the 
vessels should be of 200 horse power ; and I am* disposed to agree with them. 
The size of the vessel on the .Bombay exclusive plan is * 270 tons and of SO 
horse power to carry 13 days* coal — but I apprehend Mr. Crawford will not 
say that a larger vessel is not desirable. 

But I have no objection to furnisli Mr. Crawford with my opinion on the 
subject, which he will find perhaps not very defined ; but 1 quote from a * cir- 
cular,* a private one. of my own, which 1 took the liberty on the first de- 
parture of the Forbes to send to the same parties as are referred to by Mr. 
'Crawford. Here then is my opinion : 

* The Steamers ought to be capable of carrying 16 days’ coal at full power, and to 
have the greatest possible speed. On these data the size and power of the engines 
may be calculated, increasing them and the capacity with a view to accommodating 
passengers, to as great an extent as possible.' 

I trust I have sufficiently exposed the irrelevancy, to say the least, of the 
28th para, of Mr. Crawford’s Observations on the Committee’s letter, and I 
may now proceed to the consideration of what I hold he has established in 
opposition to that letter. 

I admit then that Mr. Crawford has shewnf we are in error in assuming 
that the receipts from the letters would be trebled by the comprehensive 
plan, and this he has done by showing that Bombay would, tinder the com- 
prehensive plan, distribute letters to a greater part of India than we contem- 
plated, but not to the extent contended for by him $ and for myself 


* I doubt much if any vessel could be built of this relative tonnage and power ca*> 
pafcle of carrying 13 days’ coal of a form calculated at all for speed. 

f This admission must be taken as iny individual admission— utterly abstracted 
from any * general connexion* with the opinions of the Committee. 
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I confess that the proof afforded by Mr. Crawford of the extent to which 
Bombay would always pass the correspondence has satisfied me of what I 
before very much doubted, namely, that the Bombay exclusive plan might 
pay itself in a quarterly communication. On the whole, therefore, I admit 
that Mr. Crawford has weakened the 1 position of the Calcutta Committee as 
regards their comparison of the relative advantages of the two plans as a 
viere matter of pecuniary speculation , alwaj-s on the understanding that the 
Bombay Plan is to be adequately completed to England. I admit that he 
has weakened that position, but he has not carried it ; much less has he even 
invaded our strong hold, which is defended by the interests involved in one 
half of the correspondence of all India, strengthened by the incalculably 
important public interests included in the commercial correspondence of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Ceylon, whose relative importance with that of Bom- 
bay I have shewn to be nearly as three to one. 

But this is not all. We have the strength involved in the correspondence 
of the two superior Presidencies beyond that which may be termed * ex- 
press,’ or the in i re conveyance of orders. By the comprehensive scheme 
not only may a fact be communicated, but all the circumstances in detail 
may at the same time be made known ; in short the whole correspondence, 
including volumes of proceedings, and the multitudinous accounts of all India 
between the governments of the three old Presidencies and England, 
independent of Ceylon, may he carried on, and even, by the aid of the river 
steamers, that of Agra. But a most important object in my view, little so 
as it seems to be regarded by Mr. Crawford, is the facility which the compre- 
hensive scheme affords for that intercourse which is, I cannot but think, all 
but the most desirable; inasmuch as being important in itself it at the same 
time necessarily involves all other descriptions of intercourse except the tran- 
sit of goods. I mean the*' interchange of persons. As regards the value and 
importance attached at Bombay to this personal intercourse, in one of its least 
essential hearings, I beg my readers to refer to the note at page 22, and then 
to remember that as regards the male departures for Europe from Calcutta 
they are double those from Bombay. But there are to be added to the Cal- 
cutta departures those from Madras and Ceylon, making a preponderating 
majority of individuals excluded bv the Bombuy exclusive plan from enjoying 
the advantages so lavishingly held out to the people of Bombay. 

But to continue. We used to bear a great deal about the transfer of the in- 
telligence and capital of England for the colonization of India, under the 

* Without such interchange I should like to know how the moral advantages of 
the comm nnicat ion by steam are to be obtained. If the object is a mere connection 
by a Post for letters, doubtless, the confining the communication to Bombay may to 
a certain extent do that— but it will still only do it partially — but if the communica- 
tion is intended to embrace moral and commercial considerations it must be extended 
to Calcutta, or it will b> comparatively useless for those purposes, and a great e*- 
peuce will be incurred lor comparatively little benefit. 
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more free access afforded by the new charter. I believe I may say we have 
as yet no signs of such transfer. Will any one say that the lengthened voy- 
age round the Cape is not one, and perhaps a main, reason of this dilatori- 
ness ? Will Mr. Crawford say that, under any circumstances, but especially 
under existing circumstances, the means of passage such as the comprehen- 
sive scheme would afford to the several seats of government are of no con- 
sideration in the question at issue ? I would ask whether easy means of per- 
sonal intercourse between all parts of India and England, or I may better 
say Europe, do not, abstracted altogether from the correspondence by letter, 
involve the most important interests of both, Europe; and India!! and 
thence in some degree of the whole civilized world ? 

Mr. Crawford in his 13th para, says : 

‘We are now drawing near the point on which I am most at variance with Mr* 
Greenlaw and the Bengal Committee,* 

And he craves particular attention to the sentiments expressed in the 16th 
para, of their letter. 

Whatever degree of variance may exist between Mr. Crawford and us iu 
respect to the * sentiments’ expressed in that para, he nowhere impugns 
the statements beyond what l have already admitted, namely, that the re- 
ceipts from* postage would not be tripled by the comprehensive scheme. 
He does not contest the estimate of 50,000 letters each way as those likely 
to be conveyed by the comprehensive plan — being only one half the average 
of the present paid letters by the Cape of Good Hope ; nor does he con- 
tend that, including double and treble letters aiul newspapers, the amount at 
two rupees per letter, fur the whole, would not yield 2,50,000 on which the 
committee rest their conviction that, with that before them, contractors would 
be found willing for the three lacs per annum for five years to undertake the 
whole comprehensive scheme. 

Not one word does Mr. Crawford say in opposition to this. No, he only 
goes, as I have before pointed out, into a comparison of the; two plans as 
regards their relative expenditure from Suez, and referring to the receipts 
under the Bombay plan of which 50,000 letters each way (as many as are 
estimated by the Calcutta Committee for their plan) form the chief item, 
and taking no notice whatever of the receipts by the comprehensive scheme, 
he jumps to the conclusion that, because by his estimate 8a. Rs. 30,000 per 
annum will accrue from the earnings of the Steamer between Bombay and 


* It appears that in estimating the charge that would he made by the King’s go- 
vernment for the conveyance of the Indian mails on the Bombay plan, the Commit- 
tee in the 14th para, of their letter assumed, that the letters going by that plan would 
amount to 50,000 in number each wav in all one Eac, while in the estimate of the 
receipts on the comprehensive plan in tne 16th para, with the * sentiments' of which 
Mr Crawford is so much at variance they have, notwithstanding the remarks, that 
the receipts would be tripled by that plan — only estimated the uumber of letters at 
the same account— namely 50, 000 each way 1 ! so that they can afford to give ap the 
I sentiments’ while they retain the more important fact. 
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Suez, it must be the best and most permanent plan for establishing a Steam 
Communication between India and England. But I say that the matter* 
discussed in the ICth para, of the Committee’s letter do not form the point on 
which we are * most at issue’ with Mr. Crawford. I say we are not most at 
issue with Mr. Crawford as to whether the limitation of the communication to 
Bombay or its extension to the other principal ports, shall turn a penny more 
or less in proportion to the expenditure. Nor are we most at issue with 
Mr. Crawford as to whether four fifths, or more or less, of all India will re- 
ceive their letters by way of Bombay on the comprehensive plan ; these and 
such as these are minor points on which we arc at variance ; but wo 
are most at variance with Mr. Crawford on this point, namely, whether the 
grand project of bringing England and India into close contact for ali. pur- 
poses — social — moral — political — and commercial , shall be suffered to dwindle 
down into a mere junction at Bombay, whereby, at a large expense, little 
beyond the transport of the correspondence of India can be effected, — and 
that with faint regard to the most important part , — or whether it shall, 
by a comparatively small additional expence, naiuely,that between Socotra and 
Calcutta, afford the means of conveyance to the most enlarged correspon- 
dence whereby evcr\' individual in India will benefit to the utmost extent pos- 
sible, — of passage to individuals desirous of visiting India, whether lor plea- 
sure, for business, or from curiosity, and of doing so with ease and comfort,—* 
whether in short the opportunity should not be at once afforded for the pro- 
duction of all the incalculable advantages which must arise from a free and 
uninterrupted speedy communication between England and all parts of 
India ? 

This is the question on which we are most at issue with Mr. Crawford ;— * 
and we who are of opinion that the latter should be the plan, are bound to 
shew how we propose that it shall be carried into execution. Wc have done 
so; and as Mr. Crawford cannot but admit that the comprehensive scheme is 
that which docs confer as much as is possible advantage throughout India,—* 
he should first shew that the scheme is impracticable in itself; for if it is prac- 
ticable, certain lam that Mr. Crawford will not deny that it is preferable’; and 
it will be quite time enough when Mr. Crawford has demonstrated the im- 
practicability of the comprehensive scheme to sink us down to the pis alter 
of c a steamer of our own,’ between Bombay and Suez l In conclusion, Mr. 
Crawford has put the question of the preference which should be given to 
the one plan over the other on the extent of advantages which, with a given 
minimum of expense between Bombay and Suez, the Bombay plan will con- 
fer, as opposed to the fullest possible advantages to ull India at an increas- 
ed expenditure between Suez and all India. 

The minimum expenditure is Sa. Rs. 1,34,550 and the contemplated advan- 
tage is only, even on Mr. Crawford’s shewing, that four fifths of all India 
will get thetr letters as quick and as cheap by the Bombay plan, as they 
would by the Calcutta plan at an expenditure amounting to Sa. Rs. 2,99,300* 
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Clo that the difference would be expended € for the transmission of 
4 less than one fifth of the private correspondence of India, and the gc* 
4 neral correspondence of Ceylon, and of such portion of the parcels und 
4 packages to and fro as the public may think after this explanation 
4 will be transmitted to Ceylon, Madras and Calcutta, and the accornmo- 
• datiou of fifteen additional passengers each voyage from these places col- 
4 lectively,’ and this expenditure of course Mr. Crawford holds to be too 
extravagant for the increased advantages, Mr. Crawford further refers to 
da. Us. 30,000 as accruing from the Bomba)' plan over and above the ex- 
penditure, but ha no where notices the probable receipts of the Calcutta 
scheme as they bear on its expenditure ; yet on the ground of this increase of 
expenditure on the Calcutta side, and the overplus on the Bombay, he puts it, 
which of the two plans is most likely to be permanent? I will explain as 
shortly as 1 can how l conceive I have answered Mr. Crawford. First, then I 
have deprecated the narrow view in which Mr. Crawford has placed the ques- 
tion. [ have contended, and l hope successfully, that such a question as this 
ought not to be based on the paltry consideration of a penny more or less 
gained on a given outlay. Not that I am unprepared to contend — that the 
whole comprehensive scheme of the Calcutta committee is at least as well 
calculated to repay its expenses as the more contracted one of Bombay. 
But I maintain that the question ought not to be primarily considered in 
that point of view. As however Mr. Crawford has chosen it, l have met him ; 
and as he mainly grounds his support of the Bombay plan on the relative 
expense of the two in connection with their relative advantages, I have, 
admitting, for the argument sake, the correctness of his estimates of expen- 
diture to Suez on both plans, shewn, that instead of the more speedy deli- 
very from Bombay under the comprehensive scheme of four fifths of the 
correspondence of all India one half only would be the amount ; — that in the 
half belonging to the Calcutta scheme is included the important interests in- 
volved in commerce to the extent of four crores of rupees, with the eventual 
prospect of its increasing to six crores, while in the Bombay half 
similar interests are limited at present to 1 J crore with certainly no prospect 
of a proportionate increase. 1 have noticed on the Calcutta side the incalcula- 
ble advantage of a ready, easy, comfortable, and speedy means of personal in- 
tercourse for all concerned in that commerce, independent of that of a great 
majority of individuals passing between the two countries unconnected with 
commerce, as compared with Bombay; and finally, all the minor advantages 
of parcels, packages, &c. &c. connected with each. 

I have further referred to the relative importance of the communication to 
the several seats of Government : and 1 contend I have shewn that as respects 
the number of letters they are the same ; but as regards the value of the cor- 
respondence, which is the real guide, the advantage with Calcutta is as three 
to one, and the same in all other respects ; and having shewn this, 1 have a 
right to expect that as Mr. Crawford allows an expenditure of Sa.Ils. 1.34,550 
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between Bombay anil Suez, for the peculiar advantage of Bombaj' as regards 
passage, and of less than one-third of the real interests of Indiain other respects, 
he ought not, on his own principles, to grudge Sa. lls. 2.9!).il00 between 
Suez and all India, for the benefit of the whole; and as Mr. Crawford has made 
the question of the probable permanency to depend on the relative advantages 
and expenditure, I hold that even on his own view, on the ground which he has 
himself taken, Mr. Crawford is beaten. But the two estimates of the expenses 
arc not fairly put, they should include the whole charge from Bombay on the 
one hand, and all the ports of India on the other, to England — and then the 
difference in the expenditure would be relatively much less, and the com- 
prehensive scheme of the Calcutta Committee be proportionably preferable 
for permanency even on Mr. Crawford’s own view. 


FfXlS. 




APPENDIX A. 


Abstract Statement of Past Paid , Service, and Free Letters , exported, by Ships to 
England from January to December 1832 inclusive, received at the Calcutta 
General Post Office from the undermentioned places. 


A uincs of the 
Stations. 

Post 

paid. 

Service. 

Free 

Names ot Lite 
Stations. 

Post 

[mill. 



Calcutta 

45,258 

SOS 

1723 

Drought over 

48,10- 

521 

2549 

Barm ckpore... 

4<>0 

S 

19 

Bugooralt ...... 

14 

a 

1 

Serampore ... 

.50 

if 

99 

Patna 

270 

\ 

7 

Chum Imiagorr 

7 

JT 


Dinapore 

35.9 

U 

301 

Iluoghly 

SO 2 

01 

3 49 

Fort U luster... 

4 

a 

>9 

Cahm ... ... ... 

3 

)> 


Midnapore ... 

218 

a 

6 

BoultaHy 

1 

99 

99 

Jellasorc 

5 

99 

a 

N udde:*... T 

1 2(i 


t 

Balrisore 

73 


2 

Santipore 

25 

» 

>3 

Diamond liar- 




Hurdwati 

12“ 

o 

3 

hour 

10 

4 

4 

Beci'bhoom ... 

121 


5 

Kedgeree 

99 

2 

1 

Beihampore hi 




Contai 

<2 

S3 

»* 

Moorsheda- 




Dum-Dum ... 

194 

23 

(i.'(6 

bad 

,592 

87 

400 

Barrasct .. . . 

J 1 

99 

39 

llajmchal 

SI 

1 

1 

Baiigundie 

10 

99 

99 

Baulcah 

i 78 

>> 

19 

Jessore 

81 

„ 

4 

Surd all 

2“ 

** 

39 

Backorgiinge... 

39 

1 

3 

IVIalda 

100 


0 

( ’oinmereally .. 

145 


G 

Purncali 

48 

>9 

>3 

l'nrreedpore ... 

02 

5 

7 

Diuageporc ... 

40 

1 1 

a 

Dacca 

31 1 

»> 

22 

Ituugpore 

hi) 


>j 

Sylhct 

180 

a 

44 

Goalparrah ... 

24 

2 

91 

Alv men sing or 




Coaliatty 

7 

» 

„ 

Janiaulporc . 

123 

a 

3 

Jorchaut 

20 


| 4 

Bholooah 

12 

a 

99 

Doorhutta ... 

13 

93 

S3 

Tipperah 

29 

39 

99 

Kecrpoy 

27 

1 

99 

Chittagong ... 

9.9 

3 

7 

Bancoorah ... 

208 


0 

Akyali or 




Kugoonnuth- 

i 

i ^ 


A rracan 

115 

>9 

7 

pore 

Hazarecbaugh . 

l 

54 

» 

39 

! 5 


50,573 

571 

3,070 

Sheerghottv . . 

1 15 

19 

if 

Service 

571 



Gya ...... 

57 

99 

1 

Free 

3,070 




48,102 

521 

2549 

Grand total ... 

51,814 





















* Excess of the united private trade to Europe of Bengal and Madras, beyond that of Bombay. 

Note.— I have here taken the rupee at the same value at each Presidency, of course if I had valued the commerce of Calcutta in Madras or Bom- 
ij rupees, the advantage on the Calcutta side would have been considerably greater. 
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Statement of Annual Imports and Exports between Europe and the Presidencies (f Bengal, Madras , and Bombay, on an average of three 

years, 1829-30 to 1831-32. 
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PREPARATORY REMARKS. 


The following 1 observations have been rather hastily put together, and 
there are several inaccuracies in them ; none however, it is hoped, calcula- 
ted to weaken the arguments adduced in favor of the main object; which is 
to show in what manner the proposed Steam Committee between England 
a.ul India may be eventual l u best brought to bear; when the incipient project 
fora communication with Bombay shall, under the auspices of the Right 
llon’ble the Governor General, be established. 

It may however here bo noticed that the Plan developed in the observa- 
tions is open to the following modification; viz. that instead of the Bombay 
Passengers, &c. branching o If from the R**d Sea Steamer at Socotra they should 
proceed on her to Bombay; ami that the Gallo, Madras, and Bengal 
Passengers &c- should be transferred to another Steamer at Socotra, which 
should drop them at their several destinations. 

This modification has the great recommendation of being an addition to, 
not an alteration of, the c- tab !i.- lied Communication with Bombay; and it’ 
the entire failure even of this more extended scheme should taki place, the 
success of the other single and simple operation can in no respect be 
atf’ected. 

It is hoped, if the following observations in any degree tend to shew 
the course which it may hereafter be best to pursue to bring to bear the whole 
advantages of the proposed Communication, that they may in a greater de- 
gree act as a stimulus to the establishment of the incipient measure, with- 
out which the ulterior completion cannot be looked tor. 




OBSERVATIONS, *c. 


There can be little or no doubt, if llie proposition of tlie R jcrbt 
Honorable the Governor General in Council to contra* t for Steamers 
to run four times per annum between Bombay and Suez receives the 
sanction ot the Hon’blc Court of .Directors, and is carried into effect, 
that, as regards that part of the communication, it will certainly be 
brought to bear; because the maximum amount proposed to bo 
given exceeds what can, under almost any view, be calculated as the 
amount difference between the necessary expenditure and the re- 
ceipts from other sources. 

2. These remarks, therefore, are not made with any view to 
euter into that part ot the question which bears on the profit and 
loss of the communication on this side of the Isthmus under this 
plan ; the object rather is to enquire how the communication may 
be best applied to meet as well the exigencies of the public service, 
as the desires and wants of the community. 

3. Let it therefore be assumed that the means of making tho 
communication between India and England are provided ; — whether 
by private individuals on contract , or by Government, mutters not at 
present. Let it also be assumed that the means of communication 
are provided between Alexandria and England ; and the transport 
across the Isthmus rendered as safe and commodious as under cir~ 
cumstances it can be. 

4. Then the first question for the object above mentioned is, — in what 
way can the Passengers, Packets, and Mails for all India be best distri- 
buted on arrival, and collected for departure by the Steamer ? Bombay 
necessarily first comes under consideration for this purpose. Let us then 
enquire into the grounds on which Bombay should be the sole port ; 
and here its propinquity to the Red Sea offers itself as the most pro- 
minent favorable feature, so prominent indeed that it appears to be 
the only circumstance exclusively in its own favor. Its harbour, it is 
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true, is good, and easy of access and exit, except for a short period i|t 
the year. It afFords every facility for repairs to the hull, and lias at 
least the ground- work of ample means for the repairs of the ma« 
chinery. 

5. These are all the advantages of Bombay. I have vainly en- 
deavoured to discover one other single ground, not of preference indeed, 
because Calcutta is equal as regards repairs to the hull, and preferable 
in regard to those for the machinery, but of mere convenience in the 
port of Bombay as a receptacle of the whole of the passengers and 
despatches from England, aud the mart of collection for those of all 
India bound home. 

6. If indeed it was simply the abstract proposition of connecting 
England with India , Bombay, as the nearest port in the latter, 
would doubtless be the place to be preferred ; and it is to be re- 
gretted that the question lias been hitherto considered too much in 
that abstract light ; — that the means of simultaneously and equally 
spreading the benefits of that connection throughout India have been 
'neglected or overlooked in the magnitude of the main object. 

7. Bombay is situated at one extreme point of our Indian pos- 
sessions. Passengers, parcels, and letters would have to be conveyed 
to and from that place by land from all parts of India, some more than 
1000 miles distant, with means proverbially the worst in the world, and 
through a country impracticable to the European traveller during 
the day. The time occupied in most cases in reaching Bombay 
would be more than that of the passage to England ; nor is the insu- 
perable difficulty which this single circumstance would present to 
the access of hundreds of individuals and many hundreds of parcels 
to the place of communication, the only, though a sufficient, objection. 

§4 At present tlie intercourse is proposed to be only quarterly ; 
tfftd beyond that it can never be expected to pay from Bombay, 
^whenever the bonus is withdrawn. But a quarterly communication 
Jby way of Bombay is almost useless as a means of commercial cor- 
respondence by question and answer between Calcutta and London. 

t not merely that the merchants of Bombay will have the advan- 
of tlg^t»nstant earliest intelligence from England whereby to 
^6 their* commercial transactions, but they will, after the most 
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unfavorable voyages, have ample time to make all the necessary ar- 
rangements required by that intelligence, as well as counter-com- 
munications with their correspondents by the return Steamer, sending 
even musters of purchases made consequent on orders just received; 
whereas the merchants of Calcutta will not only have later informa- 
tion, but will have just thirty-two days* less time than the Bombay 
merchants to answer the English letters; and will not infrequently 
have to wait three months before they can reply.* Of course the 
same inconvenience will arise to all individuals at a distance from 
Bombay, who desire to make speedy replies to letters received from 
England : to the latter it may, as regards a portion, be only incon- 
venient ; to many it may be occasionally detrimental ; but to tho 
whole commercial interests of Calcutta, and, to a certain degree, 
Madras, it will be a regular, constant, irreparable injury. But 
there is also this great disadvantage in making Bombay the only 
port for the Steamer, — viz., the other two presidencies cannot re- 
ceive or send their more voluminous despatches, records, ami large 
box packets across the whole Continent of India but at an immense 
expense and the greatest inconvenience, and certainly not with due 
speed. 


9. Great and overwhelming as these objections seem to be to 
Bombay being the sole port oi receipt and despatch of the Steamers, 
if there was no other course which would be adopted with advantage 
they must necessarily be borne with; but there is a course open for 
adoption better adapted for the purpose of bringing the whole cor- 
respondence of India, as well that of persons as of parcels and letters, 
near England, and for extending to the utmost equally throughout 
India the advantages of such approximation. Suppose for. one 
moment that Galle were a place of importance in the Indian Ad- 
ministration — that it was a Port where the hull and machinery of 


* If the communication is to be maintained by linking in with the Malta 
Packets, which, as I shall shew hereafter, is objectionable in the highest degree, 
but if it is made so to do, the merchants of Calcutta would be wholly unable to 
reply by the return Steamer. They would have to wait three months : for tho 
Steamer must, to admit of the despatches reaching Malta in time, leave JJombay so 
as to have to wait 12 days at Suez j allowing 2d for the passage, 62 out of the 
Quarter, of 91 days, would be consumed during her absence, leaving only 29 for the 
conveyance of the letters to Calcutta from ilombay, and for the answers to go 
back. However important might be a despatch to Government from home, how- 
ever urgent the recpiisition lor immediate reply, it could not under such circum- 
stances be given from Calcutta. 
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Steamers could be repaired, — then an increase of a short 500 
miles would land the mails at Galle not more than two days 
later than at Bombay. Now supposing the passengers, packets, 

and mails at Galle, how readily 
and easily might they be spread 
simultaneously to the three Pre- 
sidencies by means of Branch 
Steamers, which would of course 
bring the homewatd-bound pas- 
sengers and mails to Galle in time for the Red Sea Steamer's de- 
parture. 


The angular position of the winds in 
coming from the Red Sea to Galle 
would be favorable for the vessel’s pas- 
sage over that to and from Bombay. 
Captain Johnston thinks the distance 
between Galle and the Red Sea won Id 
be run as speedily as that between Bom- 
bay and the Sea ;*and many other compe- 
tent individuals are of the same opinion. 


10. Let us see what, under such circumstances, would be the 
result as to the time occupied. It lias been* stated that, including 
the twelve days’ necessary stay at Suez if the Mails are to be con- 
nected with the Government Malta Mails, the absence from Bombay 
wruld be 62 days; if to this is added twice the two days calculated 
as the increased time in running to Galle, 66 days, the packets by 
the Branch Steamer would reach Bombay in 7, i. e. in 73 days, and 
taking 7 days to go back to Galle, making 80, would give Bombay 
11 days to answer their letters. The Branch Steamer to Madras 
and Bengal would land the mail, &c. at the former place in four 
days, and the latter in nine from Galle ; or in 70 days of the quarter to 
Madras, giving that presidency 17 days to reply. As regards 
Calcutta the packets would arrive in 75 days from quitting Galle and 
allowing the necessary nine days to return to that place would give 
7 days to the Calcutta people to reply ; although this is little enough 
it is at least very important, and would be of incalculable advantage 
when it is remembered that by the Bombay Scheme linking in with 
the Malta mail they have no time at all. Of course if the necessity 
for the 12 days* stay at Suez was done away with,Jthat number would 
be added to the several periods above stated as those for replying to 
communications, — viz. Bombay instead of 11 would have 23, Madras 
would get 29, and Calcutta 19. 

11. . Enough would scera to have been said to shew the great pre- 
ference which this view of things has over Bombay being the sole port 
of arrival and departure, and that the above plan has but one single 


* Note to 8th Par. 
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apparent disadvantage ; — it is that of the encrcased expenditure which 
it would occasion. But before proceeding to shew how this encrcased 
expenditure would be covered it may be permitted to ask — if we aro to 
expend some lacs annually on the project as it will but partially ope- 
rate by making Bombay our sole port, that is, confining- the most im- 
portant of the advantages of the communication to that place and its 
immediate vicinity, whether a few thousands Rupees more would be 
ill bestowed in simultaneously spreading throughout India, from its 
three presidencies, the correspondence from England, so as to allow 
the great part, if not the whole country, 1o reply by the return Steamer? 
Nothing has been said of the advantage of Galle as regards the com- 
munication being eventually extended by a Branch Steamer to the 
Straits, especially with reference to opening of the China trade. It. 13 
hoped that enough has been advanced to establish this point — viz. that 
if the communication is to be opened with England by steam by way 
of the Red Sea, Bombay ought not to be the sole port of arrival and 
departure for all India, even though another course should lead to 
additional expenditure to a certain extent, which, however, it is pre- 
sumed, it would not do without a tail equivalent. 

12. What the amount of that additional expenditure would be can- 
not be stated exactly ; but an estimate, as well as one of the amount of in- 
crease of profits, may be made. It is now generally admitted that to se- 
cure a Quarterly Communication even between Bombay and Suez two 
Steamers are necessary, though one only need be maintained on full 
establishment; so that, in fixing two Steamers for the Galle commu- 
nication, no addition will be required to the estimate 011 that account. 
Let it be assumed that the Steamer should be of the class used in the 
Mediterranean viz. 140-horse power, and of 450 or 500 tons burthen. 
The encrcased daily consumption ot tuel, oil, &c. and wear and tear 
of the machinery are the only encreases in the expense. The number 
of days during which the Steamer would run, over and above those em- 
ployed 011 the Bombay pi an, is 144,* and the consumption beingf l8tonsr. 


* Each voyage 4 days, two each way between Red Sea and Galle, 4 

Each way between Galle and Calcutta, 9, 

Each way between 13ombay and Galle, ■ 7, 14 

iH> 

Voyages per annum, mm 4 


t Full Rate. 


144 
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12 cwt. per diem, the encreased quantity of coal consumed would he 
tons 2,678 ; of this would be supplied at Calcutta of best Burdwan all 
that would be required additional in the expenditure as regards Cal- 
cutta, — viz 88 out of the 144 days, or 1,637 tons, at 10 rupees per 
ton, or 6 annas per maund, the cost Sa. Rs. 16,370. The supply of 
the Branch Bombay Steamer would be Europe coal, and the 941 lemain- 
ing tons would cost 20 rupees per ton, or Sa. Rs. 18,820, making in 
all Sa. Rs. 35,190; and if for the sake of obviating all objections 
15,000 are added for the wear and tear establishment of the Bombay 
Branch Steamer during 56 days, and for oil, &c. the whole encreased 
expence would be Sa. Us. 50,000. 

13. Now against this is to be set all the expense consequent on the 
transmission of the letters, packets, and parcels, from Bombay to Cal- 
cutta, Madras, and Ceylon. How much that may be cannot be cal- 
culated, but it must be considerable. It cannot be done by the fixed 
establishment. Consider for a moment the sudden influx into Bom- 
bay of all the quarterly letters, parcels, &c. from England to be dis- 
tributed throughout India ; — liow many additional dawk bearers, and 
other means of conveyance of letters, packages, parcels of books, & c. 
must be employed throughout the whole lino between the presiden- 
cies ; and the same about the period of the vessel sailing on each oc- 
casion. It would scarcely cost less than 5,000 rupees on the arrival 
of the Steamer, and 3,000 when the vessel is about to leave, and that 
four times in the year would amount to 32,000 out of the 50,000. 
But it must be obvious, that by giving the very greater part, if not all 
India, the means of replying to letters by'tlie same vessel which brings 
them from England, as will hereafter be shewn the Galle Plan would 
do, the number of letters would be greatly encreased ; to wliat extent 
again cannot be said : but further by being able to put their letters 
and parcels on board the Steamer at their very door, the inhabitants 
of Calcutta and Madras and their neighbourhood would send each of 
larger dimensions than when they had to pass them across the conti- 
nent of India. They would of course pay a larger sum in proportion, 
more than enough with tlie former estimated 32,000, to cover the 
whole 50,000. But there yet remains a very principal item of ad- 
ditional receipt by letting the Steamer come to Galle, and have 
branches to Bombay and Calcutta. The Steamers in question are 
calculated to take 20 passengers with comfortable accommodation. 
These may certainly be encreased to 25, But would Bombay furnish 
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25 cacli voyage ? and how many would go to that place from the other 
Presidencies for the sake of going home in the Steamer at an cnor- 
ous expense for travelling ? If the means were afforded at each Pre- 
sidency of joining the Steamer without difficulty and without expense, 
there can he no doubt that the whole number making 100 in all would 
go, and that out of the 100 60 at the very least would not have gone 
by way of Bombay; now, hereafter the charge for the whole passage 
to England will be estimated at Sa. Rs. 2,500 each person, ot which 
1,500 at least may be held to he profit, and thence alone 90,000 rupees 
would be derived by the proposed plan, without taking into account 
the encreased number of passengers who would leave England in the 
Steamer for India. In fact there cannot he the least doubt that the 
extension of the Steamer to GaJle with branches to Bombay, Madras 
and Calcutta, would more than pay any additional expenditure beyond 
that incurred in landing mails-and passengers only at Bombay, indepen- 
dent of the immense advantages which would be conferred on all In- 
dia by such a measure. 

14. If it is conceded that the main position is established, — viz., that 
Galle with branch Steamers is the best place for bringing the steam 
navigation with England to bear on all India, then, as Galle does not 
afford means for repairing the Steamers and Calcutta does, and as 
it would save the necessity for an additional Steamer, let the Steamer 
herself act as the branch for Madras and Calcutta ; and as there 
roust be two Steamers, of course the reserve one would be quite rea- 
dy to start on the proper day, the one just come from her voyage 
would undergo thorough survey and repair, and having only a small 
establishment of an engineer and assistants, would, with occasional 
additional assistance, be employed as a Tug in the River, as oppor- 
tunities might offer during her idle quarter. 

15. The object of the past remarks has been to establish the prefer- 
ence of the above plan over that of making Bombay the sole port of 
call, audit is now proposed to consider how that plan may be best 
brought to bear. And here it may be premised that, whether the 
plan is executed by Government at their own cost, or by private indi- 
viduals on contract, or otherwise, neither it nor any other plan can be 
perfect by connecting the Indian mail with that of Malta. No arrange- 
ments can be made by which the Indian mail can be certain of ar- 
riving at Malta in time, without too great a sacrifice of time on the 
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Indian side. The Malta mail cannot wait .* and it tbo Indian onu 
does nut arrive in time not only is the expense lost, but t lie inconve- 
nience and injury may he irreparable. But there is another strong, 
nay almost insuperable, objection, to this junction of the Indian with 
the Malta mail — vi/.., that the mail ami *>assengers cannot be received 
on board the Falmouth Packet, the. former without the proves:? ot fu- 
migation, ami the latter that of quarantine of VT> days , besides which 
there may nut be room for torn half ul" them. It is lit nee clear this! <u 
lutvr a perfect, sure, and speedv eoiivr varn c. theie must be an inde- 
pendeut Steamer on the other side to convey the in wi and pass* ngers 
from Alexandria to Ragland : the mMl will then always be certain of 
fiudiiig conveyance as well as the passengers. Ti.c Steamer would 
fake- r.oul* only on board at Malta and Gibraltar, he* under quaran- 
tine while doing so. and would proceed on to Ragland , when-, mi 
their arrival, having a clean bill of health, the passengers would ha ve 
been a siiHiuicnl time from Alexandria to admit of their receiving 
plat icjac in two days after their arrival- Nor would the py punse be 
grmit, not mure than 5,000 £ 'per annum; as will be shewn hereafter. 

Id. The above being promised, it mrt\' no .v be observed the pro- 
posed plan resolves itself into this — viz... that the Steamer leaving 
the Red Sea instead m going to Bombay calls at Guile, Madras. unci 
Calcutta — tho packets, passengers, and mails for B-imbay being des- 
patched on a branch Steamer from Guile. — There is, however, yet 
one modiiicutiou by which Bombay would be gainer in time, not only 
as compared with the proposed plan, but even with that ul making 
Bombay the sole port of call. That mod ill cation is, that instead 
of the packets, iScc. for Bombay brandling olVfrom Gallo, they should 
do so from Socotra. By this means as the brane.li Steamer would be 
at Socotra waiting the arrival of the Red Sea vessel and ready to 
start, the passengers, &e. for Bombay would have no detention at 
Socotra. Bombay, therefore, so far from having reason to object 
to the proposed plan, ought to second it; while Madras would be so 
obv ious a gainer, that no doubt can be entertained ot its acquiescence. 

17. II may not be inexpedient to shew the number of additional 
dayT steaming which this final development of the proposed plan 
requires beyond that of Bombay being the sole port. It has been 
calculated that the Strainer would reach Galle in two days more than 
would be necessary to get to Bombay. This latter is 8 days from 
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cutta people to reply, and giving time to all stations within 8 days* 
dawk ; anrl as there would be more time for the Madras and Bombay 
presidencies, very near, if not quite, all India would be able to rep!\ by 
the return Steamer. Doubtless the passage to isuez in May and Alt* 
gust would be longer than in November and February ; but the return 
would be quicker, and on the whole no time lost. The plan is prac- 
ticable, and as certain as such things can be, provided necessary 
arrangements are made. 


20. Having arrived at Suez in 00 days, seven days under exist- 
ing circumstances, reducible hereafter when greater facilities an; 
a (Forded, would put the passengers on hoard the Mediterranean 
Steamer, whose departure would of course have been timed to 
meet the above arrangement. In twenty days they would be at 
Falmouth, in 21 in Liverpool, making tif> and <>7 days from t’alcuUa. 

21 . Then comes the consideration of the cost and means of covering 
it. Time will not admit of a verj- detailed account of this. The 
annexed statement, however, it is hoped, will shew that the wh.-le com- 
munication can be conducted under one responsibility to advantage, 
provided security is given to individuals, if it is to be conducted by 
contract, that obstructions shall not be thrown in their way at the 
necessary depdts, and in crossing the Isthmus. 


22. What has hitherto been said lias had no reference to those 
probable obstructions, nor to the difficulties which exist in the way of 
making the arrangements (referred to at the conclusion of the lUth 
paragraph) without which the communication can never be carried on 
ill all its parts — difficulties which it is feared can be overcome* by the 
agency of the Government alone. The first of these difficulties is the 
character of the country and of its inhabitants in which the depots 
for fuel must be placed, fn the uncertain and hazardous state of the 
Arabian Coast in the lower part of the Red Sea, a state against 
which no guarantee can be afforded, where no security can be given 
for the .of the fuel from depredation, or even its keepers 

from m it be expected that any imli victuals, however 
^liitd risk their property? Maculla, the present dcp6t, is 
U "l&ce subject to constant irruptions from the wild hordes 
f well as to intestine commotions. Nor is any part of the 
! "holly finSe from the same objection. Even Government could 



scarcely secure their coal from being seized, except by Hie continu- 
ed presence of ail armed force. It would he unwise to rely on the 
tears oi ltd lire vengeance of such characters as we have to deal with 
and let the injury and inconvenience which would arise from the 
breaking’ up of the coni muni cation after it hud been once fairly estab- 
lished l><3 considered. 

2.'h Looking at the chart, the position of Socotra is so obviously 
writ adapted for a depot that nothing but the positive impracticabi- 
lity of its being* brought to bear in that character should he allowed to 
stand in the way of its adoption. It is only a short 1,200 miles from 
Bombay, 1 ,(>00 from Gallo. H alfords perfect shelter in both monsoons. 
It is described by llorshurgh as being about 27 leagues long* East (o 
West, and 0 or 7 broad. There are two anchoring places generally 
used ; one on the S. W. side ot the island, and Tamarida Hay on 
the N. E. There arc however other anchoring places ; particularly 
one in a buy at the N". \Y r . side of the island, which would seem likely 
to all’ord security in both monsoon. Fruits can he had, and unques- 
tionably vegetables would be soon procurable. Bullocks, goats, sheep, 
and Jish are to be purchased at moderate rates. 

21. Its situation at the entrance of the Red Sea sufficiently out- 
side of the Gulf to allow of vessels arriving and quitting at all limes 
ol the yoar*Wbnders it an admirable entrepot for the trade of the Red 
Sea. The curious fact, as stated by Mr. Waghorn, of the Americans 
proceeding to Mocha and other ports in the sea, for notice and other 
articles, carrying only dollars, itself shows how invaluable as a mere 
commercial cnlrepdt the possession of Socotra might be made. Instead 
of coming out with dollars, the Americans might bring coal, an«l 
instead of being cooped up in the Red Sea till the monsoon changed, 
they could deliver their coals, take their homo^rard cargo and bo off 
quickly ; not only saving time, but also the cocreased rate of insuranco 
demanded from all vessels navigating the Red ScMI If such trade is 
valuable to the Americans, it would be so to the English merchants ; 
and there can be no doubt that in a very short time, under such cir- 
cumstances, Socotra would become a most flourishing place. But in- 
dependent of this, it would bean invaluable mart for the produce of the 
African coast, which with its aid would unquestionably greatl y increase. 
At present the produce of the coast of Africa can only Jind a vent by 
being sent to Mocha, whence it is spread not only through Arabia but 
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circuitously to Bombay ; or else by means of vessels from the Persian 
Gulf. The whole trade would necessarily center in Socotra, if it was 
established as a secure entrepot. In a political point of view also tho 
possession of this Island would be invaluable. It is the key of the 
Kcd Sea in as great a degree as Gibraltar is that of the Mediterra- 
nean. The * appearance and description of it seem to guarantee that it 
is easily defensible, and it may. be had for a very trifle. The Island 
at present belongs to the Imaum of Muscat, who derives scarcely any 
benefit from it ; and it might, hi all probability, be had for the mere 
asking. Being in our possession its advantages os a depot for fuel 
need not be descanted upon. 


25. The other chief difficulty alluded to, to overcome which arangc- 
roents would be necessary to be made by Government, is the passage 
across the Isthmus; where, next to security, despatch is the object, 
attention should be directed to the shortest possible route. The dis- 
tance directly across from Suez to tho Pelusium branch of the Nile 
is only sixty miles ; less than that to Cairo alone. The late cession 
of Syria to the Pacha of Egypt will bring the whole country so com- 
pletely under his vigilant control that the passage across would be 
as safe as to Cairo. The only difficulty would seem to be the want 
of a haven for the Steamer in the Mediterranean. But such a haven 
could without doubt be easily constructed ; and, being done, some 4 or 
5 days would be gained. And here it may be pcrmitftftPto observe 
that scarcely any outlay beyond one of enormous amount ought to be 
grudged for clearing the road way to shorten the distance and re- 
duce the time. It should be borne in mind that the outlay is intend- 
ed to spread over ages of time, as long as England maintains her su- 
premacy in the East ; and it is not unworthy of consideration that 
the facility afforded Kg the outlay for maintaining the communication 
xmy be the means ©prolonging and securing that supremacy. 


26. One otherJgtrrangement would also be required at the hands of 
Government, viz. — that no molestation should occur at Juddah. The 
ai 4 vantages' jyhich would occur to that port, particularly in the con- 
P®£ r * ms to ^d from Mecca and Medina, would seem to 
ov out as ’ n res P ec ^ t° security, the best port in the Red Sea for 
Vt bein^X'^^ i** 8 * 0 be hoped, would operate in favour of every faci- 
1 ^ ^ who wou ^ be in possession of the place ; and 

e>CU btless, the Pacha of Egypt will be able to exercise so 
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decisive a control there as to render it as sccsiri as Suez. In ilic 
mean time il is a point mpiinog attention until some satisfactory ar- 
rangement is lu.ulc, 

'll . W 1 i a (, then would seem to be requisite for tin? perfection ol the 
srlu ino is llr.it Socotra should In* obtained as a ISrilLsh possession 
that a competent individual or individuals should ho stilt; to report on 
the island in all its details, and that a guarantee not only far safe and 
uninterrupted passage across the Isthmus should lie obtain:. d from Use 
viceroy of fig) pi, through Culonci Campbell, ucv.dy appointed diplo- 
matic agent there, but that every facility should be afforded. Were it 
praet ioaide at once to make arrangements for the transit being from 
Suez to the* SVlusiuni mouth of flic Niie, it. would on every account 
be highly e\pedient that it should be done ; because not only will it 
be diiiiooit from the nature of the thing to alter the route once taken, 
lmt tin: difficulty may probably he much enhanced by the advantages 
which the passage of individuals, Kc. through Cairo and Alexandria 
may a (ford to those places respectively. 


* 1 am aware, thaf, if not entirely closed, this mouth is much blocked up ; but a> J 
have said before, a haven naght doubtless be easih made for a steamer , 
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In every age in which commerce has nourished, 
some one state or people has taken the lead — 
contributing* the largest share of talent, enter- 
prise, and capital, and deriving* thence a pro- 
portionate amount of wealth, influence, and 
political power. 

But commercial prosperity and grandeur, 
have rarely been of long* duration in any coun- 
try; and the reason of their decay has generally 
been either the want of foresight to anticipate 
approaching* changes, or the want of energy and 
skill to meet and turn them to advantage. It is a 
trite remark, that the world is in a constant state 
of change, but in the present day, when the 
progress of mutation is so rapid, and so exten- 
sive, it is a truth, the recollection of which will 
be found most important to the success both of 
individuals and of communities. 



The British nation is now the head of the 
commercial world. The length or brevity of 
the period during which she shall enjoy this 
distinction, depends, under Providence, upon 
herself. She has advantages which, if duly im- 
proved, may enable her long to retain her pre- 
eminence, and even to advance herself still higher 
in the scale of mercantile greatness. Her ca- 
pital, her character, her mineral wealth, her 
nautical skill and experience, her vast colonial 
and dependent possessions extending into every 
division of the globe — afford all the materials 
for giving stability and permanence to her pre- 
sent position. The only cause for apprehension 
exists in the possibility, that relying too much 
upon her advantages, and attaching too little 
importance to the cultivation of them. Great 
Britain may neglect the resources which she so 
abundantly possesses, and suffer the elements 
of wealth and power to moulder away in her 
hands. 

It may be answered that such a result is not 
to be expected, from the general character of the 
British people for spirit and enterprise ; and 
their maritime and commercial triumphs maybe 
referred to in proof. It is quite true that in 
general, the people of this country have not 
been slow, either to discern or to improve the 
sources of commercial greatness ; but it is 
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equally true, that there* has been at least one 
striking exception. 

India, with its widely extended boundaries, 
and myriad population, has at no time occupied 
that place in the public opinion of England, to 
which it was entitled. Its interests have been 
too frequently regarded as altogether distinct 
from our own — its agricultural and commercial 
prosperity, as matters in which we have no 
concern. This feeling may have arisen in some 
degree from the restrictions to which its com- 
mercial intercourse with this country was so 
long subjected. Those restrictions, indeed, 
were gradually and materially relaxed during 
the progress of the last half-century ; but it is 
only within four years, that the final stroke has 
been given to them, by the concession to Eu- 
ropeans of the uncontrolled privilege of re- 
siding in any part of the British dominions in 
India, with some few exceptions, in which the 
continuance of the old rule was thought to be 
called for by reasons of state. But while the 
public indifference may partly be accounted for, 
by the exclusive principle which formerly pre- 
vailed in our Indian possessions, it is probable, 
that the far greater portion o fit is attributable 
to the great distance which intervenes between 
Britain and the most magnificent of her de- 
pendencies. As far as the transit of goods is 

n 2 
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concerned, this may be regarded as of little 
importance, except inasmuch as the increased 
charge for freight may affect the price ; but 
every one at all acquainted with the operations 
of commerce, must be aware that the existence 
of regular and rapid channels of correspondence, 
is to the merchant of incalculable value. This 
may be illustrated by reference to domestic 
trade. The Canal-boat, or the Stage-wagon, 
may, in a majority of cases, afford a conveyance 
of goods, sufficiently speedy ; but if the post 
travelled only at the same rate, commercial 
energy would be paralysed ; consumption and 
production would be alike reduced ; the 
comforts of the rich would be materially 
diminished ; while a large portion of the 
poor, by the cessation of the means of employ- 
ment would be deprived of the means of sub- 
sistence. That which is true with regard to 
the intercourse between different parts of the 
same country, is equally so of the intercourse 
between different countries ; and whenever it is 
desirable to maintain or to create commercial 
relations between nations, the necessity of re- 
sorting to the most efficient means of shorten- 
ing the period occupied in communication, in- 
creases exactly in proportion to the distance. 
An illustration may again be sought at home. 
Between London and Northampton it is of 



comparatively small consequence, whether the 
pace of the mail be six miles an hour or ten. 
In either case the distance would he traversed 
in a night. Hut the substitution of the slower 
for the quicker pace from London to Man- 
chester, would protract the delivery of letters 
in the latter place, from the afternoon of one 
day to the morning of the next, while from 
London to Glasgow it would cause a difference 
of more than one entire day and night. If, 
therefore, the correspondence between these 
three places and Loudon be alike impor- 
tant, there is more reason for accelerating 
the mail to Manchester than to Northampton, 
and to Glasgow than to either ; and those 
who have an interest in the trade of the two 
more distant places, have the stronger motives 
to desire such acceleration. Commercial men 
well know the advantages of quick correspon- 
dence. They have, within a few years, sought 
and obtained various changes in the arrange- 
ments of the Post Office, with an especial view 
to their accommodation, and in some towns 
it is understood that the merchants subscribe to 
expedite the progress of the mail. 

The effects of an exclusive policy in im- 
peding the commerce between India and Bri- 
tain are now at an end. The second cause of 
impediment — that arising from the distance be- 



iwven the two count, vs, still remains to be 
overcome, mid tin >• ta/i on/y be cifectcd by 
avail/tn? tmrselves of the means which the dis- 
coveries of modern science have placed within 
our reach, and which have been so extensively 
and successfully employed in other parts of the 
world. The use of Steam as an agent of loco- 
motion has, within a few years, elfected changes 
of the most extraordinary kind, economizing 
time, counteracting the obstacles to communi- 
cation imposed by distance, and giving a fresh 
impetus to commercial enterprise. Is India, 
while subject to a British Government, to be the 
only part of the civilized world deprived of the 
full advantages of this wonderful power ? For 
the honour of our own country, and for the 
benefit of both that and India, we will hope 
not. 

Neither the advantages of Steam Navigation 
generally, nor the propriety of its permanent 
establishment, as a medium of communication 
with India, are matters now to be discussed. 
In favour of both, the question has been decided 
by the most irrefragable evidence. A consider- 
able period of experiment and observation has 
prepared the way for acting decidedly and be- 
neficially,- -a variety of routes and plans have 
been suggested, and the only task remaining is 
to make a judicious choice. 
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For years the subject has excited in India 
the most intense interest. Difference of opinion 
has existed, and still continues to exist, as to 
some points of detail in the mode of accom- 
plishing the object, but none whatever on its 
importance, — on this point unanimity is 
perfect. It is worthy of remark, that the de- 
sire for Steam Communication is not confined 

to the Presidencies it has penetrated to almost 

every part of the country. It is not, as might 
be supposed, restricted to the European inha- 
bitants : the natives participate in it with equal 
fervour. And though in this country their 
wishes have hitherto been met with an unac- 
countable degree of coldness, public feeling 
is obviously undergoing an important change in 
this respect, and the cause of Steam Communi- 
cation witlx India is beginning to obtain the 
attention which it so well merits. The degree 
of notice which it has recently received in the 
public journals and periodicals, and the proposal 
to form a Company for carrying it into effect are 
proofs of this. 

Even the question of route now affords little 
room for discussion. Of the courses which have 
been suggested, several may be regarded as 
haying descended to the tomb of the Capulets, 
where they will probably long repose before any 
one of them will be thought worthy of resusci- 



tation. At an early period of the enquiry, 
men’s minds were naturally directed to the 
usual route by the Cape of Good Hope. It 
seems, however, pretty clear that, though by 
the use of Steam the passage from India by 
that course might be somewhat shortened, and 
be performed with a somewhat higher degree ot 
certainty than by sailing vessels, there is no 
reason to expect that, cither in speed or cer- 
tainty, this line is at all comparable to another 
hereafter to be adverted to. There are various 
reasons why it is not adapted for Steaming, and 
its first friends and patrons seem now to have 
given it up. 

Several routes have been recommended, ol 
which the Euphrates formed part. One of them 
is to proceed up the Rhine, down the Danube, 
across the Black Sea, overland to the Euphrates, 
down that river to Bussorah, and thence to 
Bombay, The single advantage of this route 
appears to be its convenience for communicating 
with Persia. Its disadvantages are various 
and preponderating. In passing through the 
Austrian territories, the correspondence with 
India might be subjected to any degree of exa- 
mination which the authorities might think fit 
to exercise, and a merchant, writing unreserv- 
edly and confidentially to his correspondent in 
India, could have no security that his comma- 
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locations, whatever tliey might be, would not 
be read by the emissaries of the Austrian Go- 
vernment. Other objections to this route arise 
from the facts, that the passage of the Danube is 
generally interrupted during some part of the 
winter bv frost, and that the mouth of the river is 
actually in possession of Russia. The land 
journey, moreover, front the further side of the 
Black Sea, would lie through a mountainous 
country, and besides these permanent and cer- 
tain obstacles, there is the possibility of another 
which might wholly close the principal part of 
the line against us— an European war. We 
should then have the work to commence tie novo ; 
considerable delay would of course arise, and 
in all probability, considerable commercial in- 
convenience. 

To obviate this last difficulty, it was proposed 
to substitute for the first part of the route, that 
to Constantinople by the Mediterranean, to 
cross the Black Sea from that city to Trebi/.ond, 
and thence proceed as before. The objections 
arising from Austrian espionage, and from the 
annual stoppage of the Danube, are thus re- 
moved, as well as that arising from the proba- 
bility of an European war. But the land jour- 
ney from Trebizond, among high and difficult 
mountains, forms part of this line as well as the 
former. Neither of them is intended especially 
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for the benefit of India ; they embrace other 
objects to which a direct communication with 
India is, in some degree, sacrificed. Other 
means of approaching the Euphrates from the 
Mediterranean have however been suggested, 
and the ports of Scanderoon and Laliehea have 
been named as affording existing facilities for 
this purpose, while SSleucia and the mouth of 
the Orontes, it has been alleged, are suscep- 
tible of such improvements as would adapt them 
to the end in view. But the value of these 
suggestions depends upon the practicability of 
the passage of the Euphrates, and unfortunately 
this is not established, nor to all appearance 
likely to be established. The talents and per- 
severance of Colonel Ghesney, who has been 
engaged in the attempt to effect a passage by 
this river, are never to be mentioned without 
respect, and the enlarged views and public 
spirit of those authorities by whom his expe- 
dition was encouraged, merit all praise ; but 
after the expenditure of a large sum of 
money, and the interposition of very consider- 
able delay, we are now, as far as the Euphrates 
is concerned, just in the same situation as we 
were before this sacrifice of time and money. 

The result of the Euphrates experiment, 
having disappointed the hope of its projectors, 
and the Cape route being universally abandon- 



ed, as a regular means of conveyance, there is 
but one line remaining for adoption, and hap- 
pily that is one of which the practicability and 
facility have boon attested by satisfactory expe- 
riment. It is now certain that the only course 
by which a steady and rapid Steam commu- 
nication with India, is to be expecte d, is by the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea. There is some 
difference of opinion as to the point to which 
it should be at first directed, in India. Some 
thinking' that it should be confined to Bombay, 
whence letters might be distributed by Dawk, to 
the rest of India; — others, that a more extended 
system of communication by Sea should be 
established, by forwarding the Mail from the 
Red Sea to some central point, whence Steamers 
should proceed to the three Presidencies. In 
the event of the latter plan being adopted. Point 
tic Gal/e, in Ceylon, 1ms sometimes been named 
as the rendezvous, — at others, Socotra. The 
questions opened by the difference on this head 
are too numerous, and involve too much dis- 
cussion, to be here even adverted to. But it is 
satisfactory to know that their decision, what- 
ever may be the result, will in no way affect 
the great principle of the plan, which is to in- 
crease the facilities of intercourse with India, 
by the establishment of Steam Communication 
by way of the Red Sea. Let this plan be once 
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established on a solid and durable basis, and 
whichever mode may be selected, the conse- 
quences must be beneficial : and if it should 
happen that the best should not be chosen in 
the first instance, the door will always be open 
to improvement. On the route from England 
to the further exti-emity of the Red Sea, all are 
agreed. It would be folly then to suffer any 
difference of opinion with respect to the re- 
mainder of the course, to delay the realization of 
a scheme which, under any modification, must 
be of universal benefit. At whatever point 
Steam communication may touch India, its ef- 
fects will be felt throughout the entire country. 
There has been enough of procrastination — the 
time has now arrived to act with decision. 

During the sitting of the Committee of the 
House of Commons, in 1832, on the renewal of 
the East India Company’s Charter, some inquiry 
took place on the question of Steam commu- 
nication ; but the attention of the Committee 
was at that time directed to too many subjects 
of pressing interest, to admit of much time or 
consideration being spared to the pursuit of 
incidental inquiries. In 1834, a Committee was 
appointed specially on this subject. The Com- 
mittee sat for upwards of a month and examined 
witnesses of every class, from whom they were 
likely to derive information. The result of 



their investigation was recorded in twelve reso- 
lutions, reported to the House on the 14th of 
July. In those resolutions, the Committee ex- 
pressed a strong opinion in favour of a regular 
expeditious communication with India, by means 
of Steam ; and recommended that measures 
should immediately be taken for its immediate 
establishment “ by the Red Sea.” The choice 
of the course from the Red Sea to India, was 
referred to His Majesty's Government, in con- 
junction with the East India Company, between 
whom it was suggested, that, the net charge of 
the establishment should be divided. With 
regard to the Euphrates, the Committee recom- 
mended further experiment, and a grant from 
Parliament of £20,000, to provide for the ex- 
pense. 

It is remarkable, that the suggestions of the 
Committee as to the Euphrates should have 
been adopted and acted upon, while their 
recommendation of immediate measures for 
establishing a communication by way of the 
Red Sea still remains — a recommendation of 
the Committee, and nothing more. On the 
Euphrates all was uncertainty and conjecture. 
The outlay recommended might. produce some- 
thing or nothing ; if the passage were practicable, 
it was by no means clear that the Euphrates was 
to be preferred to the Red Sea ; and it remained 
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to be shown that it was practicable ; yet for 
this object the money was forthwith provided — 
and it has been spent, with much more ; while 
the route by the lied Sea, which had been 
ascertained to be available, is, at the expira- 
tion of twenty-eight months, still open for 
occupation, either by private adventure or 
public enterprise. 

The delay, however, has at least effected the 
removal of the objection to act, arising from 
the difficulty of determining between the claims 
of conflicting routes. They are all out of the 
field, with the single exception of that by the 
Red Sea; and there is, consequently, no pre- 
tence for postponing proceedings, in order to 
afford time for ascertaining the advantages of 
rival lines. It is now clear that wo must have 
the desired communication by the Red Sea, or 
we cannot have it at all. All the exertions of 
the friends of India must therefore now be 
directed towards one plan, instead of being 
weakened by a division among several. 

The only question remaining is, how is this 
great object to be accomplished ? Is it to be 
by public or private means, or by a union 
of both ? 

As might be expected, where so much in- 
terest has been felt, a variety of plans have 
been proposed ; and in some cases, their 
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respective advocates appear to have been dis- 
posed to regard each other with some degree of 
hostile feeling. This is to be lamented. — 
Where all have a common end, and the only 
difference is as to the means of attaining it, a 
candid construction of the motives and views of 
every one who is striving in the cause, may 
fairly be looked for. The readiest as well as 
the most effectual way to put a stop to any 
opposite feelings, will, however, be the selection 
and establishment of some one plan. The 
benefits of Steam Communication once within 
the reach of those who so anxiously desired 
them, they will no longer dispute about the 
means through which they are obtained. 

One of the earliest plans was suggested by 
Lord William Bentinek, when Governor-General 
of India. — ITe proposed a Quarterly communi- 
cation between Bombay and Suez, to be effected 
by private agency, the contractors receiving 
from Government two lacs of rupees (£20,000) 
per annum, and being permitted to appropriate 
the postage of letters, in consideration of which 
advantages they were to carry the Government 
Despatches. The duty of the contractors com- 
mencing and terminating at Suez, the transit of 
the mail between that place and Alexandria 
was to be provided for by other means ; while 
its conveyance between Alexandria and England 
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was to be effected by the Government Steamers 
in the Mediterranean. 

Another plan suggested by the merchants of 
Calcutta excited considerable attention. They 
proposed to establish a regular line of Packets 
from Falmouth, totally independent of the Go- 
vernment Packets in the Mediterranean, -to 
provide for the passage across the Isthmus of 
Suez, and from thence to the four great ports 
of India and Ceylon, Bombay, Point de Gallc, 
Madras, and Calcutta ; the communication to 
be quarterly. — In return for this accommoda- 
tion, they required from Government a bonus of 
three lacs of rupees (£30,000), and an annual 
contribution of five lacs (£50,000) for live 
years ; the postage remaining in the hands of 
Government. 

A modification of the last-named plan subse- 
quently emanated from the same quarter. The 
communication was to be quarterly as before, 
and the line, as in the previous plan, was to 
extend from Falmouth to the three Presidencies 
and Ceylon. But, in consideration of being 
permitted to receive the postage, the projectors 
were willing to forego the bonus formerly re- 
quired, and to undertake the contract for three 
lacs (£30,000) annually, instead of five. 

These are the principal plans which have been 
suggested in India. It will now be proper to 
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advert to those which have been proposed in 
England. 

Mr. Wagliorn, in his evidence before the. 
Commons’ Committee, in 1834, suggested the 
formation of a Company to work the complete, 
line from Calcutta to Liverpool; and he. con- 
ceived that an annual allowance of .t'30,00(), 
with the postage for five years, would be suffi- 
cient to induce parties to undertake its establish- 
ment. The route to be that by the Red Sea, 
and the communication quarterly. 

The Committee of the House of Commons, it 
has been seen, recommended a public establish- 
ment for Steam Communication with India by- 
way of the Red Sea, the expense to be divided 
between llis Majesty’s Government and the 
East India Company. To the decision of those 
authorities the Committee referred the question, 
whether the communication should be from 
Bombay, Calcutta, or according to the combined 
plan of Bengal ; though, from the use of the 
words “ in the first instance,” it may be pre- 
sumed that the Committee contemplated in any 
case its ultimate extension to all the Presiden- 
cies. The frequency of communication was not 
adverted to ; but from a passage in the tenth 
resolution, in which the Committee refer to a 
certain combination of circumstances, as ren- 
dering the communication “ certain in every 

* c 
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month of the year,” it may be inferred, that the 
opinion was in favour of a monthly communication. 

From the time of the report of the Committee 
to the present year, the friends of a conve- 
nient system of correspondence with India, 
have been in expectation that the subject 
would be taken up by authority, and the ac- 
commodation for which they were anxious, 
established by the State. Nothing - , however, 
having been done, and the failure of the Eu- 
phrates experiment having frustrated every 
hope in that quarter, the movement in fur- 
therance of the great object has recommenced. 
A plan sanctioned and supported by a large 
proportion o 4 ' the merchants of London, con- 
nected with India, has been issued for the 
establishment of a Company to undertake the 
accomplishment of the desired object.'* This 
Company propose to establish a monthly Steam 
communication between Falmouth and Bom 
bay, by the Red Sea; and further to supersede 
the government Mediterranean establishment, 
by undertaking the transmission of the mail 
between England and Cadiz, Cibraltur, Malta, 
and Alexandria. The remuneration required for 
these services, including the conveyance of des- 
patches to and from India, is an annual stun of 
05,000/., and the postage of private letters. 

* See Appendix, page >7 4. 
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A plan for effecting the same end by differ- 
ent means is recommended in the Asiatic 
Journal for October last.* It proposes the 
transfer of the entire Post Olhce arrangements, 
between Great Britain and India, to the Bast 
India , Company; his Majesty’s (Jovennncnt to 
carry the: India mail to Alexandria ; the pas- 
sage overland to Suez and the voyage to India, 
to be effected at the charge of the Company ; 
merchant, vessels proceeding to India to be 
required to carry letters for the. Company as 
they do now for the .Postmaster General ; two 
rates of postage to be authorized, one for trans- 
mission bv Steam, and a lower rate for letters 
forwarded by sailing vessels, and the. Com- 
pany's privilege of charging postage to be ex- 
clusive. The communication to be monthly, 
and to embrace Point de G-alle, Bombay, Ma- 
dras, and Calcutta. 

These are some of the inodes by which it has 
been proposed to establish Steam communica- 
tion with India. In all of them the aid of Go- 
vernment would be required, but the amount of 
assistance sought, is quite trifling compared 
with the magnitude of the end in view. Some 
of the plans quoted, are not mere suggestions 
thrown out for the chance of adoption. The 
parties who brought them forward were ready 
* See Appendix, page 79. 
c 2 
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and willing to effect that which they proposed, 
on receiving the necessary encouragement from 
Government. The expense ought therefore to 
be no longer a bugbear. We know its maxi- 
mum. If the State can carry on the plan for a 
less sum than private projectors have stipulated 
for, it is the duty of Government to undertake it. 
If this be deemed improbable, it is no less a duty 
to give public sanction and support to some one of 
the plans by which private bodies have proposed 
to furnish the much-desired accommodation. 

The residents in India, European and Na- 
tive, join in requesting it, and it seems impos- 
sible that their united prayer can be much 
longer refused. Memorials* have been for- 
warded, from all the Presidencies, to the Court 
of Directors and the Board of Control. Peti- 
tions * to both Houses of Parliament have also 
arrived from all the Presidencies, and will, on 
the opening of the Session, be presented. The 
Calcutta Petition to the House of Commons 
has more than 7G00 signatures. At Agra, 
Cawnpore, and other places, committees exist 
for the furtherance of Steam Navigation. It 
remains for the people of the United Kingdom 
to aid with their voice the call from the East, 
and thus to ensure the success of an applica- 
tion in which their own commercial interests 
' See Appendix, pages 41 to 73. 



and national honour are so intimately con- 
cerned. 

Is India unworthy of the boon requested, or 
of any which it is in the power of this country 
to confer ? A glance at its extent, stretching 
from Cape Comorin to the llimmalaya moun- 
tains, and from the Arabian Sea to the Birman 
Empire, combined with the recollection that 
the larger portion of the immense tract is either 
actually under the government of this country 
or subjected to its influence, may answer the 
question. Extending into above twenty degrees 
of latitude, with a longitude, of which, in some 
parts, a greater number may be counted, is it 
fitting that such a country should be deprived 
of advantages which arc afforded to Malta and 
the Ionian Isles, — mere specks, scarcely discern- 
ible upon the Map of the World ? The apathy 
too common, with regard to Indian interests, 
can alone account for this still remaining a 
question. 

India is not only an extensive but, in many 
parts, a densely populated country. If num- 
bers, therefore, can give a claim to the attention 
of Government, India lias, on this ground, a 
pre-eminent one. The destinies of its people 
arc. in the hands of this country, and it 
is incumbent upon us to promote their ini- 



provement. The science, the arts, the learning', 
the civilization, the religion of the West will 
advance in India, in proportion as the two parts 
of the world are brought together by frequent 
and rapid communication. To the philanthro- 
pist and the Christian these considerations 
appeal as strongly as to the Legislature. Parts 
even of the same country may remain estranged 
from each other, and may exhibit, at the same 
period of time, a very different state of society, 
if there be a deficiency of the means of com- 
munication between them ; but if these are 
supplied, the differences gradually disappear, 
and the knowledge, opinions and feelings, the 
habits and modes of life prevailing in the more 
refined and instructed divisions extend them- 
selves into those which are less so, by removing 
without violence, and by merely moral force, 
the causes which engender and foster intellectual 
darkness. 

The national honour demands the improve- 
ment of India, and every one alive to the feeling 
of patriotism, will be anxious to promote it. 
Half a century ago, a distinguished statesman 
reproached lingland with having done nothing 
for India, which afforded evidence of the bene- 
fits of her rule. It may be feared that even 
since that period, the progress of improvement 
has been more tardy than it ought to have been. 



It is full time, then, to shake off the imputation 
and vindicate the national character. 

But national interest, no less than national 
honour, calls for the adoption of the best and 
most improved means of communication in our 
intercourse with India. Although our policy 
there has been for the most part pacific, the 
acquisition and defence of our dominions has 
required a large expenditure of blood and trea- 
sure. We believe our authority and influence 
in the East to be worth preserving, or we should 
not have consented to uphold them by such 
means. Can wc then hesitate now, when a 
trivial expense will not only enhance our influ- 
ence in an extraordinary degree, but will add 
to the security of our empire, by providing for 
the conveyance of intelligence, and the trans- 
mission of an answer in less than the ordinary 
time, which one of these operations would oc- 
cupy with no greater facilities than sailing 
vessels afford? 

To overthrow our supremacy in India might 
not, perhaps, be an easy task ; but we may be 
involved in very serious trouble and expense in 
maintaining it, unless we are prepared at all 
points for an attack. The application of Steam 
to the purposes of communication, will increase 
our power of preparation, and thus conduce to 
the permanence of our sway. The hostile designs 
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of a great Northern Power against our Eastern 
territories, have long been matter of apprehen- 
sion. Russia is far nearer to India than we arc, 
and her attempts to increase her dominions in 
that direction are unceasing. It would be both 
idle and weak to dissemble the danger. The 
part of wisdom is to provide against it ; and the 
time may not be distant when Steam Communi- 
cation may be the means of preserving unbroken 
the connection between England and India. 
Secure and stable as our dominion now appears, 
we must not flatter ourselves that the calm will 
always continue. Whenever it shall be dis- 
turbed, the disturbance will most likely be the 
result of Russian attack, or of Russian intrigue. 
The latter mode is, perhaps, the more probable ; 
but whether the enemy proceed by an open 
demonstration of hostility, or by the more 
insidious but more promising course of foment- 
ing intrigues against us among the Native 
Powers, and the families of dethroned Princes, 
we shall need all the resources with which the 
advanced state of knowledge can furnish us. In 
former ’emergencies, indeed, we have always 
had men capable of sustaining British interests 
against the united force of Native and European 
enmity; and we need not despair of again 
meeting with such men when circumstances de- 
mand them. It was in the hour of peril, that 
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the talents of a Clive, a Cornwallis, a Wel- 
lesley, and a Hastings, were developed ; and 
should danger again arise, the illustrious group 
may be swelled by the addition of some name 
as yet undistinguished in Indian History. But 
to the master-mind, wherever it may be found, 
to whom the future safety of British India shall 
be intrusted, the facility of rapidly communi- 
cating with the Government at home, will afford 
an increase of strength not to be calculated. 

The political safety of India is intimately con- 
nected with its commercial prosperity, and con- 
sequently with its commercial value to this 
country. This position is by no means incon- 
sistent with the received doctrines of political 
economy. It may be, that if India were sepa- 
rated from the dominion of Great Britain, and 
placed under a free, wise, and enlightened Go- 
vernment, her value as a commercial corres- 
pondent of this country would not be diminished, 
and the example of the United States of America 
may be quoted in proof. But while this may 
be admitted fully and unreservedly, it is at the 
same time perfectly certain, that the separation 
of India from Great Britain would withdraw 
from the latter country all participation in her 
commerce ; because the Government which 
would succeed the British,would be neither free, 
nor wise, nor enlightened. The breaking up of the 



British dominions would be followed either by 
the establishment of a number of Native Prin- 
cipalities, or by the extension over India of the 
authority of the most ambitious and encroaching; 
Power of modem times, — a Power which, within 
a comparatively recent period, has stretched 
itself Eastward, and Westward, and Southward, 
and which still pursues its schemes of aggran- 
dizement with unabated ardour. 

If the British territories were parcelled out 
among native Sovereigns, commerce would 
be at an end, because peace and reasonable 
government would be at an end. Ignorant, 
unprincipled, and rapacious, these Princes 
would be engaged in perpetual broils, and the 
country would return to that state from which 
it has been rescued by British interference. 
Some part of the country would always be in a 
state of warfare, and even the intervals of peace 
would be productive of no commercial advan- 
tage. Under such Governments there would be 
no security for property, and consequently, 
enterprize would be discouraged ; odious and 
mischievous imposts of every kind, which the 
good sense of European rulers are gradually 
removing, would be forthwith revived. The 
Transit duties, which have been recently abo- 
lished throughout the territories of Bengal, anti 
which will soon cease to exist throughout all 
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the Presidencies, we may be sure would again 
be levied ; for an Eastern despot never waits 
for the gradual accumulation of the golden eggs, 
nor spares the life of the bird, if he thinks that 
even a small amount of present advantage will 
reward the sacrifice. These Governments, too, 
would not only be rapacious but weak ; and 
the hordes of robbers, with which India once 
abounded, and which even the vigour of a 
European Government can scarcely hold in 
check, would speedily re-assume that place in 
Indian society, from \yhich our Western notions 
have dismissed them. This would be the con- 
sequence of the re-establishment of native rule. 
War, and the more ignoble modes of rapine 
prosecuted during what would be mis-called 
peace, would quickly di'ivc all commerce from 
the shores of India. If the other branch of the 
alternative be taken, and Russia supposed 
invested with that power which is now held 
by England, it will require no argument to 
show that the fall of our commerce will follow 
that of our territorial dominion. It is of our 
commercial and maritime greatness that the 
Russian Government is especially jealous ; and 
though that Government has seldom failed to 
abound in liberal professions, it has never been 
prone to indulge in liberal policy. 

Arising from these reflections is one especially 
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addressed to the holders of East India Stock. 
Their principal and dividends are secured to 
them by the Government of Great Britain, but 
they arc secured upon the territory of India. 
Whatever places that territory in danger, con- 
sequently impairs the security of the Stock- 
holder ; and on the other hand, every new 
barrier to the British authority in India, is an 
addition to that security. The Proprietors of 
East India Stock have, therefore, a direct 
interest in promoting the cause of Steam Com- 
munication with India. 

Our commerce, it has been seen, will not 
survive the destruction of our political power, 
and Steam Communication will be an im- 
portant agent in the preservation of the latter. 
But the direct advantage of such a communi- 
cation to commercial intercourse, is a point 
not less striking and more immediately ob- 
vious. Commerce, with all the disadvantages 
under which it has hitherto been conducted, 
has flourished to an extent deserving some 
sacrifice for its preservation. The annual 
amount of the private mercantile transactions 
of Calcutta and Madras with Europe, on an 
average of three years, from 1829-30, to 
1831-32, was nearly four millions sterling ; the 
average of the same class of transactions during 
the same period at Bombay, was considerably 
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more than a million and a half. To these 
^sums are to be added the amount of the trade 
of the Company, which, at Bengal and 
Madras alone, averaged nearly .two millions. 
The trade with Ceylon was equal to nearly 
two hundred thousand pounds, and thus there 
was an average of above eight millions sterling, 
annually, exclusive of the Company's trade at 
Bombay. This, be it remembered, occurred 
before the expiration of the last Charter, when 
impediments to the freedom and extension of 
commerce, were in existence, which the legis- 
lature has since abolished. Freed from these 
embarrassing circumstances, who can doubt 
that the trade of India will go on and increase ! 
And it must be remembered, that the benefits 
of Steam Communication will extend themselves 
to other quarters besides those whose special 
benefit is intended. The intimate connection 
of the trade of China, with that of India, will 
render the facilities extended to one in an emi- 
nent degree beneficial to the other, and the 
annual amount of the trade between China and 
England, is five or six millions. The commerce 
of the Eastern Islands, will thus also be brought 
more directly within our reach ; new channels of 
enterprise will be opened, and old ones im- 
proved. 

These facts have reference to those branches 



of India commerce, with which England is more 
directly concerned. But nothing that enriches* 
India can be a matter of indifference to England, 
and it must pot be forgotten, that the former 
country carries on an extensive trade with the 
countries bordering on the Red Sea, and that 
the proposed communication would be a source 
of great benefit to this trade. The native mer- 
chants demand it u/ta voce, and protracted 
denial will at least bear the appearance of 
inattention to their wants and wishes. 

The manufactures of England have in some 
instances superseded those of India. Of the 
trade which has been attended with such a re- 
sult, England at least has no right to complain ; 
and though India may have suffered thereby 
some temporary inconvenience, she possesses in 
her internal resources, the means of recovering 
and of converting the trade with England into a 
mine of wealth and prosperity. India can never 
again be a great manufacturing country, but by 
cultivating her connection with England she 
may be one of the greatest agricultural countries 
in the world. She may furnish the raw com- 
modity, which the local advantages of England 
enable that nation more beneficially to work 
up. Here too, England will gain a double ad- 
vantage' by securing in India, at once a fi<5ld for 
raising the raw material, and a market for tlie 



consumption of manufactured goods. The (hit- 
ton and Silk of India may at some future time 
afford the principal, perhaps the only supply for 
our looms. A Continental war would cut off 
our supplies of Silk from France and Italy, — a 
war with the United States would shut up the 
storehouse of our Cotton. These occurrences, 
it may be said, are not immediately probable, 
but what prudent man will trust his fortune to 
mere probability, when he can have compara- 
tive certainty? The native merchants con- 
cerned in the Silk trade of Calcutta, know the 
value of English connection, and arc most anxious 
for the establishment of the only means that 
can improve it to its full extent. Are the mer- 
chants of London, and Liverpool, and Bristol,— 
are the manufacturers of Manchester, and Mac- 
clesfield, and Nottingham, less discerning or 
less spirited than the natives of Bengal ? Are 
they slower in perceiving an advantage, or less 
energetic in seeking to realize it? This cannot 
be believed. 

The extent of correspondence between Eng- 
land and India, is generally little appreciated. 
It has however been ascertained in the best and 
most satisfactory manner, namely, from official 
authority. The average number of letters re- 
-ctfived at Calcutta, is 83,189 — the average num- 
ber of those despatched 72,397 ; the average of 
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Madras is, received 31,30G; despatched 4TJ,G14. 
At Bombay, there are received 30,000; despatched 
24,000. At Ceylon, the number despatched is 
6,605, the number received not known, but it 
must of course amount to several thousands. Is 
not this an extent of correspondence worthy of 
an adequate establishment for its conveyance ? 
Is it creditable to the Country to leave it to 
chance, or to indirect and desultory private 
enterprize ? 

A large portion of the above correspondence 
is mercantile. Another portion is of a different 
character, but, in the eye of humanity, not less 
important. In India, a vast number of English- 
men are secluded from the land of their birth, 
from the homes of their childhood, from the 
friends and companions of their youth, from the 
parents to whom they have been accustomed to 
look up with mingled affection and reverence, 
from those with whom they are united by the 
bonds of fraternal love, and from the children 
whom the climate, in which their lot is cast, 
compels them to educate, at the distance of half 
the globe, from themselves. If they have the 
feelings of men, their thoughts must often re- 
vert to those distant relations, and they must en- 
dure on their account many a moment of pain- 
ful anxiety. The feelings of those friends in 
England are precisely the same, with regard to 



their relations in India : they are, in fact^ more 
anxious and more bitter, from the consciousness 
of the added perils which a residence ill India 
attaches to the chance of life and health. To all 
thus situated, the diminution of time which 
Steam Communication would effect in the trans- 
mission of letters, would be a boon, the full 
value of which can be appreciated only by 
those who, under the pressure of anxiety for all 
that is dear to then), have watched and waited 
for expected tidings, till they have experienced 
that sickness of heart arising from “hope de- 
ferred.” The separation, at best, must be pain- 
ful, and it is cruel to aggravate it by unneces- 
sary infliction. 

The number of* persons whose dearest feelings 
of attachment are thus bound up with India are 
not few, nor are they restricted to any particular 
circle of society. There is scarcely a family 
which has not some interest in the subject, 
intimate or remote, and no station in life, from 
the peer to the peasant, exempt from its influ- 
ence ; and while the improvement sought will 
add to the felicity of wealth and rank, it will, 
in many instances, be regarded by the humbler 
classes as one of the most valued blessings which 
could be conferred on them. 

TD*e Members, both of the Civil and Military 
Service of India, cpiit their country at an early 
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age. The latter when mere boys; the former 
when only on the verge of manhood, or at most, 
having just att<iined it. Tt is highly important, 
to the characters of both, that their sympathy 
with their native Country and its morals should 
be preserved, and there is no better method of 
preserving it than by a frequent correspondence 
with their European connexions. They may 
be placed in circumstances where their good 
feelings and good principles will be in danger ; 
if they should, the earnest and affectionate 
advice of an absent parent or friend will be: 
likely to prove the best safeguard against, 
temptation ; and by multiplying the opportuni- 
ties, and increasing the certainty of correspond- 
ence between England and India, we shall con- 
tribute to sustain and improve the character of 
those who administer the government of India 
in the name and on the behalf of Great Britain. 

These are but a few of the advantages with 
which Steam Communication with India i: 
fraught, but these are enough to justify its 
adoption, — they are enough to render inexcus- 
able the neglect of it. 

The question of its establishment is not a 
party one, — it is unconnected with any differ- 
ences of political or religious opinion, — and the 
manifold advantages with which it is fraught to 
India, to Britain, and to mankind in general. 



ought to unite good men tit every shade of parly 
and every variety of erecd in ils support. It 
has nothing to do with disputed questions of 
•Political Economy, for the advocates of all sys- 
tems agree in the benefit of rapid, steady anti 
regular communication. The concession of the 
required boon can in no way affect any inte- 
rests connected with the administration of the 
Government of India, except to render them all 
more stable and more popular, —what then can 
■ e urged against a measure, which, to minds of 
every description, presents but the features of 
unmixed good i The settlement of the ques- 
tion is demanded by every consideration of 
public advantage : the mischievous conse- 
quences of the present uncertainty being such 
as imperatively call for suppression. 

The expense, it is ascertained, won id be 
trilling,* From the Madras calculations, it ap- 
pears that it would fall short of 2«i,(H)0/. per 
annum ; | -further, there is the best reason to 
conclude, that it would be temporary, and that 
tlie plan would very shortly pay its expenses, if 

* It is understood that by an official return recently made 
for the Admiralty, the expense of the Mediterranean Steam 
Establishment has been found to be much lower than could 
have been anticipated. 

^ *£?ee Appendix to Memorial tol-omt of Directors from 
Madras. Appendix, pu^e .'w. 



it did not leave; a surplus. This great Country 
ean surely bear the expense of a few thousand 
pounds, to bind to her more closely the richest 
possession which any nation ever held in des- 
pondency. The East India Company can 
surely contribute something to an establish- 
ment, which would return the outlay a hundred 
fold in the improved circumstances of the 
Country committed to their trust. The only 
valid excuse for the refusal of either, would be 
inability, but happily this does not exist. Rug- 
land is not without funds to promote all good 
and useful purposes, and those best informed 
with regard to the finances of India, declare 
them to be in a rapid state of improvement. 

The establishment of a full and complete 
Steam Communication, with all parts of India, 
will bind that country to* England mere closely 
than any other means that human ingenuity 
could devise, — is this an important object? It 
will afford the means of promptly frustrating 
the machination of that Government of whose 
power in the East, England has most cause to 
be apprehensive, — is this an important object ? 
It will extend the Commerce of both countries, 
it will tend to increase the wealth of the Ca- 
pitalist in both, promote the comfort of the 
Ryot in India, and give bread to the manuiW;- 
turer in Englaiid,-?-are these important ob- 



loots ? Iii Imlia it will advance the interests of 
civilization, science and true religion, — are 
these imjiortant. objects? It will preserve in our 
Countrymen in India the British feelings and 
British principles with which they quit our 
shores, — it will abate the anxiety of husband 
and wile, of parent and child, by reducing the 
time necessary for communication one-half, and 
thus dispense peace and comfort to a vast num- 
ber of British families, whose members are 
divided by the distance between Britain and 
India, — are these important objects? If the 
judgment and the heart answer all these ques- 
tions in the affirmative, there is but one more to 
propose, will all these advantages justify an ex- 

penditure from the public purse of a few thou- 
sand pounds? This is the question upon Which 
the legislature and the Directors of the Bast 
India Company have now to decide, and it is 
for the people of Great Britain to strengthen 
them in the wish which they must bo supposed 
to feel to decide aright. 




Am; mmx. 


Somi- of the documents here submitted to tin; 
Public will sufficiently attest the feeling which 
prevails in India on the subject to which they 
relate. The Map prefixed will make visible to 
the eye the advantages and facility of the plan 
which the Indian community has thus warmly 
taken up, — the two plans which have recently 
been propounded in this country will evince 
the anxiety felt on the question here, — and the 
memorandum will manifest how abundantly 
that anxiety is justified by an exhibition of the 
inconveniences, — the uncertainty and delay at 
present existing, and the practical benefits 
which. would result from an improved system. 
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Resolutions of 
the House of 
Commons, 
July, 18:54. 


Mention has already been made of the Re 
solutions of the House of Commons (14th of 
July, 1834), approving the route by the Red 
Sea, and recommending its immediate adop- 
tion as a line of regular Steam Communication 
with India. Those Resolutions are here sub- 
joined. The expense was then regarded as the 
most formidable ground of objection, but it will 
be seen that at that period the Committee were 
satisfied that the outlay which had attended 
former experiments, formed no sufficient cri- 
terion for judging of that which would be ne- 
cessary for future operations ; but that there 
was reason to conclude, that by judicious 
arrangements, the expenditure might be re- 
duced. This has subsequently been placed 
beyond all doubt, and the principal difficulty 
has thus been removed. With regard to the 
passage during the South-west Monsoon, the 
belief of its practicability is supported by the 
opinion of the highest naval authorities, -that 
opinion being founded on what is actually 
performed against obstacles of greater mag- 
nitude. 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Committee, that 
a regular and expeditious communication with India, by 
means of Steam Vessels, is an object of great importance, 
bo th to Great Britain and to India. 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Committee. 
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'ml Steam Navigation between Rnmbay and Suez, having, Kesolutions ot' 
id five successive seasons, been brought to the test of ('ninmo'ns, 0 ^ 
experiment (the expense of which 1ms been born* 1 by the *hdy. 1S.V1. 
Indian Government exclusively), the practicability of an ex- 
peditious communication by that, line during the North hast 
Monsoon has been established. 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Committee, that 
die experiment has not been tried during the South-west. 

Monsoon ; but that it appears from the evidence before* tin* 

Committee, that the communication may be carried on 
during eight months of the year: June, July, August, and 
September, being excepted, or left for the results of further 
experience. 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Committee, 
that, the experiments which have been made have been at- 
‘eiidcd with very great expense; but, that from the evi- 
dence before the Committee, it appears that by proper 
.mangenumts, the expense may be materially reduced : and, 
under that impression, it is expedient that measures should 
be immediately taken for the regular establishment of Steam 
Communication from India, by the Red Sea. 


The following appeal of the people of Cal- 
cutta will, it is believed, strike every reader as 
a paper combining statesman-like views of 
•National interest, with that just appreciation of 
the beauty and value of the social and domestic 
affections which is so characteristic of our 
countrymen, wherever they may be placed. 
The Petition to Parliament, and Memorial to 


Calcutta circu- 
lar, April. 183fi 
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Calcutta cimi- the Board of’ Control and Court of Director 

lar, April, 18 ,'ffi. _ , 

contain a body of facts and reasonings, the 
effect of which must be irresistible. 

CIRCULAR PUBLISHED IN CALCUTTA, 

April, 1830. 

Tiik accompanying copies of a Petition to the House of 
Commons, and of Memorials to the Board of Control and 
the Court of Directors of the East India Company, praying 
for the immediate establishment of a Steam Communica- 
tion by way of the Red Sea, between the four principal 
parts of India, namely, Bombay, (Julie, Madras, purl Cal- 
cutta, and England, arc circulated in full confidence that an 
appeal from several thousands of their fellow-subjects in this 
distant country, a great portion of whom are cut olf from the 
land of their birth and their allcctions, by an interval between 
their correspondence with their friends and connexions, of 
ten to twelve months, will meet with sympathy and support 
from all classes at home. 

To those who have spent any portion of their lives in this 
country, and have returned to their native home, nothing- 
need be said touching the value and importance, in every 
point of view, of shortening that interval one-half. 

To those who have never experienced the anxiety arising 
from such a separation from their dearest connexions, and 
to those who may hitherto never have had occasion to give 
the subject any consideration at all, it may be necessary 
briefly to notice the vast importance of the establishment of 
a thorough and complete Steam Communication between 
England and all parts of India. 

The value of such a communication to natives of the 
British Isles, whose lot is east in India, from the Governor 
General himself to the humblest individual, has been~rc~ 
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‘A 'rod to, and 
t lit*; experience 


there arc many in England who will, from < niruttn cimi- 
, . ... ... ,• lar. Aim il, IS,'U>. 

ol their own anxiety, readily concur in tooling 


the* value of such early information. 


But great and important as may be the advantages of 
Mich a Communication to such persons, including every 
single individual, nude and female, of British birth, they are 
'in reality nothing in the scale of advantages which must 
necessarily result, to both Countries, from Steam Communi- 


cation between England and ali. iwiits or India, if esta- 
blished on those principles alone, which have in like cases 
been found to answer namely, Speed, Regularity, Security, 
>iud the Junction of all Places uf Importance interested in 
tli 1 mutual intercourse. 


A reference to the incalculable benefits which have arisen 


in England during the last Seventy Years, from tlu* increased 
bic’ililies of intercourse, derived from — first, The Establish- 
ment of Mad Coaches, and their extension to all the most 


distant parts of the Country, with the consequent improve- 
ment of the Hoads — then the Canals — and, finally, the 
establishment of Steam Vessels, as well for Coast as Inland 


■Navigation — and, above all, that of Rail Roads is sufficient 
show the truth of Lord William Bentinck’s opinion, that 
•lie advantages direct and indirect, for Steam Communiea- 
M <>u between England and India are so great, that they 
1 would be cheaply bought at any price.” 

If the general shortening of the time required for inler- 
‘ nurse, personal and written, between the several places in 
England, having mutual relations, has been productive of 
Mich great advantages, it is easy to see that a similar reduc- 
tion in the periods of intercourse between two such countries 
England and British India, cannot fail to induce like 
advantages in the ratio of their far more extended, and far 
more important mutual interests and duties. 

L* India, Em gland is indebted for wealth, for fame, ami. 
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Calcutta. Circu- in some degree, for the prominent station she holds among 
lar, Apiil, 18.16. Nations 0 f f] ie World. In return, she has a duty 'to 

perform to the countless millions subject to her sway — a duty 
which can never be performed as it ought to be, until the 
barrier which upholds their mutual ignorance, and thence 
fosters their mutual prejudices, is broken down. 

That barrier once removed, can it be for one moment, 
doubted, that the Arts, the Sciences, the Civilization, the 
Capital of Kngland would rapidly find their way to India ( 
Their very nature is to extend — they only require a road, 
and when that is made easy to any place needing their pre- 
sence they cannot but go. India does need, and Kngland 
can furnish them — and it is her duty to do so. 

It is her bounden duty to open wide the doors of India, 
for the entry and spread, emphatically, of the knowledge 
of Europe. It is the one thing needed in India to enable her 
to advance, as, under the dominion of England she ought 
to do, in the scale of Nations, and this can only be done 
effectually, by approximating the two Countries in the manner 
proposed. • 

Among the advantages to England would be the more ready 
employment of Capital, with consequent extension of Com- 
merce, and the greater security of the Indian Empire; but 
it. is of course impossible, in an Address of this nature, to 
point out, minutely, the advantages of such a Communication ; 
to those who give attention to it these advantages become 
more and more apparent , and nothing would appear to he. 
wanting to ensure that Communication being established as 
it ought to be, on the most enlarged and perfect scale, but a 
similar general expression of the public desire of the British 
Islands, as has now been long declared through all parts of 
India, and in the hope of inducing that expression, this appeal 
is made. 
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C ALCUTTA PETITION, 

!'n hr presented at the Mcdiiui of Parliament by the Calcutta lVh 
1 . . tion to i»nr- 

Hitjht Ihm. Lure! U m. (\ Pruintch, M.P. luiiucut. 

in t In; Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of 
( in.at. Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled : 

The llumble Petition of the Inhabitants of Calcutta and its 
neighbourhood. 

IS 1 1 1 WU'Tll , 

Til \ i the l\stnbli>luiH-nt of a Steam Communication hetwar n 
India and Knghuul Ins been for : i veral )i*ar% past the ardent d'-sir* 
of tin' whole of the British Inhabitants of this country, and that tin-, 
desire ha< of late years extended to ilu; natives: and that the jmhle 
wish of all India has been lately expressed in the strorumM inarm' > 
hy the voluntary Mihscriptinus of a sum exceeding three lacs of 
rupees, of whic h above one lac and a half were subscribed in Hemal 
alone, a great part thereof by natives, ldr the furtherance of ihU 
* ugc-rly sought measure. 

'Phut, however the subscription of such a sum, without any view 
t«) pecuniary return, may evince the anxiety of all India for the 
establishment of such a communication, yet your petitioners feel 
that, it is impossible to establish it, much less to carry it on, except 
hy means of the united powers of His Majesty’s Government, and 
the Hast India Company; and your petitioners learned therefore 
with the. utmost satisfaction that a Select Committee of your Honour- 
able House had resolved under date 14 th July, — 

“ That a regular and expeditious communication with India by means ot 
Steam Vessels is an object of great importance both to Great Britain and to 
India. That it is expedient that measures should be immediately taken fertile 
regular establishment of Steam Communication from India by the Kvil Sea. 

I hat it be left to Ilis Majesty’s Government in conjunction with the Last India 
Company to consider whether the Communication should be in the first in- 
stance from Bombay, or from Calcutta, or according to the combined plan 
suggested by the Bengal Steam Committee ; and that by whatever line the 
Communication be established the net charge should be divided equally be - 
tween Ilis Majesty’s Government and the Last India Company.” 

Vour Petitioners considered these Resolutions as a pledge 
immediate measures would be taken for establishing such Com- 
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Calcutta IVti- 
tion to Par- 
liament. 
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mumcution in the manner best adapted lor mooting the wants and 
wislies of all the principal ports of India. j 

That it is therefore w itli pain proportionate to the satisfaction \\h;<h 
they lelt in hearing of the pledge of your Honourahle House to p< :- 
fect this their anxious desire, that Your Petitioners find that up toiln 
date ot last advices from England nothing had heen dune in redemp- 
tion of that pledge ; that no stops appear to have heen taken Ibi tin 
regular Ixstahlisluueut of Steam Communication from India hv <h«- 
lied Sea; and that no effectual consideration had been given, 1>\ 

1 1 is Majesty’s (Government in conjunction with the Past India Com- 
pany, to the only question which Your Petitioners untlerstaml to 
have heen left to their decision before giving effect to the Resolution^ 
of your Honourable House — namely — whether the Communicatim. 
should he in the first instance from llomhuy, or from Calcutta, m 
according to the combined plan suggested by the IJengal Steam 
Committee. 

That Your Petitioners beg leave to submit to tlu* consideration 
of your Honourable House the following opinion lately express* >1 
by a Right Hon. Ruler of this country, regarding the importance < *! 
Steam Communication between this country and Europe, viz,— 

“ 1 have been a zealous supporter of the cause of Steam Communication 
fiom the strongest, conviction confirmed by every day’s further rcHcctiou of is 
vast importance to innumerabie interests both national and commercial, i 
cannot command the opportunity of forwarding its future success, but if within 
my reach you may depend upon my most earnest dibits to promote its pro 
gress, and to obtain for India an advantage so great, in all its direct and 
indirect consequences that in my opinion it would be cheaply bought at am 
price.” 

Your Petitioners, fully concurring in the sentiments above 
expressed, humbly hut earnestly pray that your Honourable 
House will graciously adopt such measures as to your wisdom 
may seem requisite for the immediate carrying into effect the 
Resolutions of the Committee of your Honourable House for 
establishing a regular, expeditious, and frequent communication 
between the principal Indian Ports and Great Rritain by mean- 
ol Steam Vessels by way of the Red Sea. 

And Your Petitioners will ever pray. 

Calcutta, 5th March , 183tj. 
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i'h ;s Petition was signed by three llioiis:intl live. hundred ami < nlcutta IVti- 

forty-two i >rif ish and Native I nhnlnt.ints of Calcutta and its )j ,m to 

humont. 

.neighbourhood, iiu lulling the dine .Indies ot* the Supreme 
Court of .ludunlme, — the Cnmm;mder-in-Clucf, and throe 
.other Members of Council, — .1 mines of the Sudch-r, Dewauny, 

• ud Ni/.amut Adawult, — Members of all the publie Hoards, 
and generally tin* Iliads of every public Department, — die 
iirUish Merchant 1 " of Calcutta. -the highest Classes of Natne 
Subji ets, — tin' Native Meiehants, e-pecially those emmected 
with the silk trade, and that i-mied on In tween Calcutta and 
tin lift) Sea. Siuee \\ Inc h. Signal u ivs from th* 1 I ulerinr make 
the total j 


< AT/’ ITT A M KM OR l A L TO THE INDIA HOARD. ( 

i 

i n tilt* Right Honourable the Hoard of Commission! rs, N'c. 1 

l hi. Respectful Memorial of the* Inhabitants of Calcutta and ds 
neighbourhood, duly convened in the Town Hall, on Saturday. 
Marelt ath, lttllti : 

Nm.wrui, — That Your Memorialists having the greater parted 
iiiem for many years, arid all latterly, felt the vast importance as well 
to (areal Uritain as to India of establishing a regular and expe- 
ditious communication with England by way of the Red Sea l>\ 
means of Steam Vessels, received with the utmost satisfaction die 
announcement of the following Resolutions of the Select Committee 
{, l the House of Commons, dated die 14th .lulv, lft34, and afterwards 
adopted by the Honourable House, viz.,— 

'* flint it is die opinion of this Committee that a regular and expeditious 
■'oinnnmieation with India, by means of Steam Vessels, is an object of «j rent 
importance both to Great Hiitain and to India. That it is the opinion ot 
ihi* Committee, that the experiments which have been made have hern 
■attended with very great expense ; but that from the evidence before the 
( oinumtoe it appears that by proper arrangements the expense may hr 
iiinfeii.dly reduced : and under that impiessiou it is expedient that mcasuios 
should U* immediately taken for the Uegulai Establishment of Steam Com- 
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Calcutta Me- inuiiiration honi India by the lied Sea. That it is the opinion of tins ( u»s. 

ltiorial to the mittec that it he left to His Majesty's Government in conjunction with 

India board JCast India Company to considei whether the Communication should I .* 

the first instance fiom liomhay, or from Calcutta, or according to flic c. i:. 
bined plan suggested by the rental Steam ( 'ouunittce. That it i - t! 
opinion of this Committee, that by whatever line the ( 'oir.mun 'cation h< 
established, the net charge of the I'slahlishincnt sli. uld l»e divided u|ual!\ 
between Ills Majesty's Government and the Ivist rndia Company, includin 
in that charge the expense of the land conveyance from the Funlu ab-s •" 
the one hand, and the lied Sea on the other, to the Mediterranean." 

That Your Memorialists have anxiously looked for the result oi 
the consideration thus pressed upon the notice of 1 1 is Map-sh '■ 
Government in conjunction with the Fast India Company, which 
they confidently expected would h ad to the immediate ostaldishiurni 
of Steam Communication with Fnglnnd by way of the lied Sea, u. 
the manner best adapted to meet the wants and wishes of all tin- 
principal ports in India; and that Your Memorialists were the moiv 
confirmed in their hope and expectation that no delay would be 
allowed to take place in giving the subject that consideration which 
its importance demands by the publication in the papers of thi< 
Presidency of a letter addressed to the Secretary to the Committu 
of the New Frugal Steam Fund by the Secretary of your ilieli; 
Honourable Hoard under date ttth November, 1KII4, whciein they 
were informed that the subject was then under the consideration oi 
His Majesty’s Government and the Fast India Company, and that 
the result would be communicated to the Government of India. 

That Your Memorialists regret to find that no effectual con 
sideration appears to have been yet given by His Majesty’s Govern 
ment and the Fast India Company to the matters pressed upon 
their considerate attention by the above Resolutions of the House el 
Commons; and that the President of your Right Honourable Hoard 
is reported to have expressed himself in somewhat doubtful terms a- 
to the certaiuty of that Communication being established, which he 
admitted it was the duty of the Fast India Company with the aid n! 
Ilis Majesty’s Government to take steps for effecting. 

That Your Memorialists have received this intimation with a degre- 
of pain proportionate to the pleasure with which they received wh.i: 
they looked on as ail assurance of the House of Commons that tin u 
ardent and long entertained wish would be immediately realized. 
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That Vour Memorialists beg respectfully to press upon the eon- Calcutta Mc- 
liideratiou of His Majesty’s Government, through your Right Honour- j l | , 1 , ( |j^ , |^J! 1 j|j C 
able Hoard, the vast importance of speedily following up the recom- 
mendation of the House of Commons by establishing a regular and 
expeditious Communication between Ibis country and Great Britain, 
by means of Steam Vessels, by way of the Red Sea; and on this 
point Your Memorialists beg to be permitted to lay before your 
Kight Honourable Hoard the following expression of the testimony 
of the Right Hon. Lord William Cavendish Bentitick, the late 
Governor General of India, made on the eve of his departure for 
England. 

** I have been a zealous supporter of the cause of Steam Communication 
v\ith Europe hotn the strongest conviction confirmed hy every day’s further 
reflection of its vast impoitance to innumerable interests both national ami 
commercial. 1 cannot command the opportunity of forwarding its future 
success, but if within my reach you may depend upon my most earnest 
efforts to promote its progress, and to obtain for India an advantage so great 
in all its direct and indirect consequences that in iny opinion it would he 
cheaply bought at any price." 

That Your Memorialists deem it proper to bring to the notice of 
jour Right Honourable Hoard that the average number of letters 
received from England and despatched thither in India through 
the Post Offices annually may Wfe taken ns follows : — 

• Received Despatched 

Calcutta (on an average of 5 ycai's ) - - 98,189 72,397 

Madras (on an average of years) - 31,308 40,814 

Bombay (from a note of the Post Master 

General) - 30,000 24,000 

< *alle, — the numbci' received is not known, but say 8,000 

The number despatched is from o fficial reports 6,508 

156,495 143,516 

* Together 300.011 

That the average annual amounts of Mercantile transactions with 
Europe at the above places, were on an average of three years, 
viz., 1829-30 to 1831-32 as follows : 

Calcutta, - - - - - Rs. 3,79,49,681 

Madras, - - - - „ 59,10,042 

Bombay, - - - - „ 1,63,89,629 

Ceylon, - - „ 18,88,007 

E 


Together, 


Rs. 6,23,37,359 
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That the valuable commerce just noticed was the average of tin- 
private transactions of the above places prior to the abolition of tli 
right to trade on the part of the Past India Company; and that the 
annual average amount of the trade of the Company during the 
same period from Calcutta and Madras was, Rupees, 1,91,77,493, 
exclusive of that from Bombay, (which is unknown to your Memo- 
rialists), which amount must eventually be involved in the private 
transactions of the Commercial community of the two places, making 
altogether a trade amounting annually to the sum of Ks. 8,15,1 4, 852 
exclusive of the late trade of the Honourable Company at Bombay, 
the amount of which is not known, connected with the commercial 
correspondence of the above places with Europe * ; and, in addition 
thereto, your Memorialists beg to draw to the attention of his 
Majesty's Government that the trade of China with England, which 
amounts to the value of from £5,000,000 to £6,000,000 by tbe year, 
is dependent on India during six months out of the twelve for 
yearly communication with Great Britain. 

That the average number of Passengers annually arriving at, and 
departing from, the undermentioned places, may he taken as follows : — 



A rrivals. 

Departures. 

Calcutta, 

- 767 

- 665 

Madras, 

- 573 

- 459 

Bombay, 

- 287 

3J6 

(’ey Ion, 

85 

- 17 

And your Memorialists respectfully draw the particular attention 


of your Bight Honourable Board to the above statement regarding 
passengers; because the Committee of Merchants of Calcutta, who 


Bengal, * Sa. Bs. 1,56,35,517. 

B$. 1,68,38,861 

Madras, - „ 2,03,38,632 

The late trade of the Honourable Company at 

Bengal and Madras, - 1,91,77,493 

Private Commerce of Calcutta, Madras, Ceylon, 

mid Bombay, - 6,23,37,259 


Bn pees, 8,15,14,852 
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made a tender to the Government here to establish, on certain terms, Calcutta Mc- 
a regular communication, by way of the Red Sea, with Great Britain, 1 
by means of Steam Vessels, gave it. as their opinion, after very full 
and minute investigation, that the communication must depend, in 
a material degree, upon the support of passengers, for paying its 
expenses. 

That your Right Honourable Hoard may in some measure judge 
of the probability of the Steamers being constantly filled with pas- 
sengers, when regularly dispatched, from the fact, that the Hugh 
Lim/say's accommodations were taken up months before the time ai 
which she was advertised to sail, and that several parties travelled 
overland, a distance of 1000 or 1200 miles, only to be disappointed, 
though arriving two months prior to the time fixed for her departure. 

That in regard to the expense which the establishment of a sufli- 
eicnt number of steam vessels would occasion to the East India 
Company, your Memorialists respectfully submit that the resolutions 
of the House of Commons, proposing that the net charge of the 
establishment should be divided equally between llis Majesty’s 
Government and the East India Company, appears to have very 
greatly reduced the force of the only objection raised against imme- 
diately putting these resolutions into execution, namely, the state of 
the finances of the Honourable Company, and upon this head of 
expense, your Memorialists beg leave to observe, that prior to the 
departure of the late Governor General of India, the Merchants of 
Calcutta, after the most ample enquiry, offered to his Lordship to 
establish and maintain, by means of vessels of the largest site ami 
power, independent of the existing communication between Malta 
and Valmouth, a regular quarterly communication between England 
•and the four ports, Bombay, Point de Galle, Madras, and Calcutta, 
including the passage across the Isthmus of Suez, provided they got 
three Lacs of Rupees by way of bonus, and five Lacs of Rupees 
annually, for five years, from the Government, the Government re- 
taining the Postage, a calculation, which, if at all correct, your 
Memorialists venture to affirm, would make the annual charge to l»e 
equally borne by bis Majesty’s Government and the East India Com- 
pany, a sum so small, as neither your Right Honourable Board, nor 
die East India Company would allow to outweigh the advantages. 

K 2 
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direct and indirect, which the establishment of such a communication 
on an extended and liberal scale is calculated to induce. 

Upon these advantages your Memorialists abstain from enlarging, 
satisfied that the value of such a communication must be duly appre- 
ciated by your Right Honourable Board. 

That, in conclusion, your Memorialists respectfully, and most 
earnestly pray, that the resolutions of the House of Commons may he 
forthwith fully acted upon, and that steps-may be immediately taken 
by you* Right Honourable Board, in conjunction with the Bast India 
Company, to establish a regular Steam Communication between tin 1 
principal Indian Ports and Great Britain, by way of the Red Sea. 


To the Right Hon, Lord William Cavendish Rent inch , 

$c. #c. $c. 

My Loud, 

Having been entrusted by the inhabitants of 
Calcutta and its neighbourhood, with a Petition to the 
House of Commons, praying for the immediate establish- 
ment of a Steam Communication by way of the Red Sea, 
between the principal Ports of India and England, and 
directed to transmit it to an influential Member of the House 
of Commons, conversant with the affairs of India, with a 
request that he will present the same to the House of Com- 
mons, and support the prayer thereof, we could not for a 
second hesitate in our choice, if aware that your lordship had 
resumed your seat in the Commons House of Parliament. 
Sure are we that the whole of India would have alone looked 
to your lordship as the single individual, to whom, before all 
others, should be entrusted the advocacy of a measure which 
owes to your lordship its present advanced position. 

To whom could we so consistently or so aptly apply as to 
him, who, placed at the head of this Empire, and qualified 
alike from station and talents to judge of the importance of 
the establishment of an efficient and comprehensive Commu- 
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nication, has pronounced it to be fraught with advantages, 
Mircct and indirect, so great, as to render its purchase cheap 
at any price. 

To you then, my lord, we consign the Petition of the 
Inhabitants of Calcutta and its neighbourhood to the House 
of Commons, praying for the immediate Establishment of a 
Steam Communication by way of the Red Sea, between the 
principal Ports of India and England, with the most perfect 
assurance, that should your lordship have resumed your 
seat in the House, it will receive at your hands all that the 
most ardent friends of the measure can desire. 

On the other hand, should your lordship not be a Member 
of the House of Commons, we respectfully request the favour 
of your selecting such an individual Member as in y^ur 
lordship’s judgment may be most titly entrusted with the 
duty of advocating a cause of such universal importance, as 
that of bringing into closer contact, two parts of the world so 
widely separated by distance, yet so intimately connected by 
mutual interests. It may not be inexpedient here to state 
that the Petition has above 3500 signatures, including those 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court, the Commander-in- 
chief, and three other Members of Council, four of the 
Judges of the Sudder-Dcwanny and Nizamut Awdaiut, the 
Members of all the Public Boards, and generally the heads of 
all the Public Departments of every Branch of the Merchants 
and # Traders, British and Native, of the highest classes of 
Native subjects, who, as known to your lordship, have of 
late years advanced considerably in a just appreciation of the 
value of extensive general information, and are convinced 
that such information can be best, if not alone obtained by 
shortening the distance betweeu this country and the seats of 
European Science. 

The Petition has also the signatures of the great body of 
Native Merchants connected with the Silk Trade, and of 
those who conduct the extensive Commerce of this place 


Calcutta Steam 
Committee's 
letter to Lord 
W. Ilcntinck. 
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Calcutta. Steam with the Red Sea. In a word, we are satisfied that no 
ktterto^rd Petition ever forwarded to the House of Commons more fairly 
W. Bentimk. ^ or more f u Uy represented the wants and desires of the Peti- 
tioners than does that now committed to your lordship’s 
care, those of this vast Empire. 

Wc have caused the Petition and this Letter to be for- 
warded to Captain Grindlay, with a request that he will 
present them to your lordship, and afford all the personal 
aid in his power towards the attainment of the object in 
question, and for that purpose that he will attend to any 
suggestions which your lordship may condescend to offer. 

For ourselves, my lord, we gladly seize the opportunity of 
repeating the grateful sense we entertain of the uniform 
support which we have ever received at your lordship’s hands 
in furtherance of the great object entrusted to us, and renew 
our continued sincere wishes for your lordship’s health and 
happiness, and we are. 

My lord, yours, 

(Signed) W. H. Macnac.hten, 

,, Dwarkanauth Taoork, 

„ J. PrINSEP, 

„ W. N. Forbes, 

,, 13. Hardixc;, 

„ R. II. Cockerell, 

„ D. M‘Farlan, 

,, J. Kyd, 

,, Thomas E. M. Turton, 

„ Joseph Willis, 

„ James H. Johnston, 

,, Motjioornauth Mullick, 

„ Charles B. Greenlaw. 

(True Copy) C. B. Greenlaw, 
Calcutta Town Hall , Secretary . 

3 1st March, 18*36. 
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MADRAS DOCUMENTS. 

The first of tlie.se Papers contains some cal- 
culations and statements of great importance. 
The probable expense, it will be seen, is re- 
duced to a sum so inconsiderable, that it cannot 
any longer be regarded as offering any obstacle 
to the establishment of the Plan. The Report 
of the Meeting, with the Petition there agreed 
on, will be found entirely consonant with the 
feeling expressed in the documents from Cal- 
cutta. 

TO TIIE HONOURABLE THE COURT OF DIRECTORS 
OF THE EAST-IN HI A COMPANY. 

The Respectful Memorial of the Inhabitants of Madras, 
assembled at a Meeting held on the 26th of March 
1836. 

Your Memorialists being very thoroughly impressed with 
the important advantages which would result to the State, to 
the Mercantile Community, and to the Public at large, from 
the establishment of a regular and speedy communication 
between Britain and India, by means of Steam Navigation, 
have seen with much satisfaction that your Honourable Court 
have expressed an opiniort, that such communication “ would 
open the way to other improvements, and would ultimately 
redound to the benefit of both countries and have stated 
that, if the finances of India were in a flourishing condition, 
you might consider it a duty to incur even the enormous out- 
lay which you calculated would be necessary for its accotn- 


M:uli as Memo- 
rial to the Court 
of Directors. 


r To Bombay Government, l-ltli March, 1832. 
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S3totL M C.»urt p,ishmc " f : an<, ,hat wbi,e y°" hesitated, on account of' i% 
vt Directors, magnitude ol the estimated cost , to engage immediately in | 

any project of this character, you directed inquiries to be 
carried on to ascertain the practicability of effecting the end 
in view tit a reasonable expense. 

Since your Honourable Court expressed the above senti- 
ments, the Select Committee appointed by the House of 
Commons* to inquire into the means of promoting Communi- 
cation with India by Steam, have submitted to the House 
Resolutions declaring the opinion of the Committee, that the 
net charge of effecting this object, which is recognized as of 
great importance both to Great Britain and* to India, should 
be divided equally between His Majesty's Government and 
the East India Company ; and that by proper management, 
the expense which has attended the experiments hitherto 
made, may be materially reduced. 

Your Memorialists have therefore been encouraged to make 
inquiries into the practicability of establishing Steam Commu- 
nication at a more reasonable expense than was calculated 
by your Honourable Court, upon the estimates you had before 
you in 1832 ; and having compared those estimates with the 
probable costs at present, and calculated the probable returns 
from postage and passengers, the results, jas exhibited in the 
Appendix to this Memorial, are so favourable, that they are 
induced to submit them to your Honourable Court, with a 
confident expectation that they will satisfy you, that the net 
expense of the establishment of Steam Communication, di- 
vided between His Majesty’s Government and the East India 
Company, will impose a burden upon the finances of India far 
less than you anticipated, and inconsiderable when compared 
with the advantages which it is calculated to produce — ad- 
vantages which the late Governor-General thought would be 
cheaply bought at any price. 

In this expectation, your Memorialists earnestly pray that 
‘ Puled 14th ,1 uly, 1834. 
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yoA Honourable Court will, in concert with His Majesty’s Madras Mcmo- 

povernmcnt, take efficient measures for the complete es- , r ,n]irwu,w“ rt 

t^blishment of Steam Communication between Britain and 

India, by Monthly Packets to and from the Red Sea, to 

be in connection with the Line of Packets between Falmouth 

and Alexandria. And your Memorialists venture to surest 

that from its central position, and other circumstances, the 

Port of Galle, in the island of Ceylon, is the fittest place 

to be fixed as the point of arrival and departure for the 

Steam Packets in India, anc^ that Suez is the fittest place in 

the lied Sea. 

THE APPENDIX TO MEMORIAL. 

In the Despatch from the Honourable Court of Directors Appendix to 
to the Bombay Government, dated 14th March, 1832, the 
Annual Expense of One Steam Vessel, including the capital lllll(,ns * 
sunk, is estimated at £26,800 ; and supposing the employ- 
ment of four Steam Vessels to be necessary to k«ep up a 
Monthly Communication, the total cost per annum is esti- 
mated at £107,200. This estimate was framed with reference 
to the cost of the Hugh Lindsay, and the heavy expenses 
incurred in her voyages to and from the Red Sea. 

On examining the estimate, it appears, first, that a vessel 
in every way better fitted for the service, cau be procured 
now at a much less cost. Secondly, that the charge for fuel 
is greatly beyond the cost at which it may now he obtained 
in India, and at which it is reasonable to suppose it may he 
supplied in the Red Sea, when the demand becomes certain. 

Thirdly, that as it will not be necessary to keep more than 
three Steamers employed at any time, and probably not more 
than two during six months of the year, although it may he 
expedient to keep up four Steam Vessels to guard against 
accidents, the estimate is needlessly increased by providing 
for them all, us if in actual employment. 
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First, with respect to the cost of the vessel : 

The Hugh Lindsay is a vessel of 411 tons, with engines oft 
ICO horse power. Sir P. Malcolm,* from his experience hi 
the Mediterranean, recommends vessels of 450 tons, with two 

Till* 'Retimntp liv Mr. Mnrtrnn engines of 50 


The Estimate by Mr. Morgan, 

given in by Sir P. Malcolm, horse power, 

is as follows : — Morgan s 

A Vessel of 435 tons, cost . . . £8500 paddles. He 

Two Engines 50 horse power . . 4-400 estimates that 

Copper Boilers # 4200 three such ves- 

17,100 sels might be 

placed at Bom- 
bay for about £55,000, or about £18,333 each. 

Mr. M. Laird f states the cost of a vessel of 400 tons, 
suitable for this service, fitted with engines of 180 horse- 
power, to be £18,700. There can be no doubt, therefore, 
that vessels, well adapted for the service, can be procured at 
the cost £20,000 each. 

The following statement shews the annual charge of main- 
taining a vessel purchased at that cost, compared with the 
estimate of the Court of Directors : — 

Cost of a Vessel of Cost of Hugh Lindsay, 
450 tons, and 180 411 tons, and 160 horse 

horse power, £20,000. power . £85,600. 


Cost of Hugh Lindsay, 
411 tons, and 160 horse 
power . £85,600. 


Capital sunk annually on vessel 
and boilers, for 15 years 

Interest on capital at 4 per 
cent, the rate of the loan 
now open ... 

Insurance, at 71. 10s. per 
cent, on half of the ca- 
pital . . \ . . 


at 6 per cent. 2012 


* Evid. before Select Com. p. 158, 160. 


f Evid. p. 71. 
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it: thus appears that the annual charge of maintaining a Appendix to 
Aressel of greater size, and with engines of greater power than r^alui^Caleu- 
the Hugh Lindsay, will be £*2833 less than the estimate of Odious, 
the Court of Directors. It is supposed to be unnecessary to 
make any allowance for the cost of bringing the vessel to 
India, as it will, of course, be used for the conveyance of 
troops, or stores, the freight of which will probably cover the 
charge. 

Secondly : as to the cost of fuel. 

The estimate of the Court of Directors amounts to 
£13,684, (exclusive of £2312 calculated as the expense of 
landing, warehousing, and re-shipping on the Red Sea,) for 
2628 tons, being at the rate of £5 4s. \d. per ton, on the 
average. The calculation is for 182J days’ consumption, at 
24 hours to the day, and 841b. per hour for every ten-horse 

power.* Rut it 

If engines of 10-horse power consume 
UOll). per hour, 2 of 90-horse power 
will use 1440 lbs. per hour, which multiplied by 
24 hours per diem makes 


2240lbs 
or j ton 


*\34560( near 15 tons; which multiplied 
* by 18 days per month gives 


270 tons per month and 
by 1 2 gives 


would appear 
that 801b. per 
hour is a suffi- 
cient allowance 
for this power. 
At this rate, 
the daily con- 
sumption, with 
engines of 180- 
horse power, 
will he about 
15£ tons, which 
at 18 days con- 
sumption per 
mensem, or 216 
per annum, a- 

mounts to 3348 tons. Of this, it may be assumed, accord- 
ing to the estimate of the Court of Directors, that one-fourth, 
v Kvidcuec. before Select Committee. Mr. field, p. 82. Q. 831. 


3348 tons per annum. 


fc of which or 837 tons at 30s. is £1256 
l „ or 2511 „ at 60s. „ 7533 

£8789 
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or 837 tons, is the proportion to be supplied in India, imd 
three-fourths, or 2511 tons, the proportion to be supplied itA 
the Red Sea. 

From statements of actual transactions furnished by the 
mercantile houses here, it appears that we are warranted in 
taking 30s. as a fair price for coals in India at present. The 
general opinion of the merchants here is, that it is likely 
rather to fall than to rise, since, when there is a certain 
demand, every vessel coming to India, without a full cargo, 
will bring coal for ballast, in the expectation of a very small 
advance upon the cost in London ; assuming, then, 30.v. to 
be the price in India, there seems to be no reason to doubt, 
that an incresse of 100 per cent., raising the price to 00s. 
on the average, will be sufficient to ensure a supply equal to 
the demand in the Red Sea. The cost of 837 tons in India 
will be £1256, and the cost of 2511 tons in the Red Sea 
will be 7533 

Total £8789 deducted from £13684 (estimate of Court of 
Directors) leaves £ 4895 less than that esti- 
mate. 

The estimate of £2312 for landing, warehousing, and 
re-shipping coals in the Red Sea, appears to be larger than 
is likely to be necessary under a methodical arrangement ; 
it is probable that 15s. per ton would be an ample allow- 
ance; at this rate, for 2511 tons, the charge will be £1884, 
or £428 less than the estimate. 

Thus, under the particular heads above noticed, leading 

In the annual expense of maintain- 
ing the vessel, including the ca- 
pital sunk £2833 

In the cost of fuel .... 4895 

In the charges on the Red Sea . 428 

8156 


all the other 
charges in the 
estimate of the 
Court of Direc- 
tors untouched, 
it appeals that 
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a saving* may be made ol ±8 1 56, reducing the estimate of Appendix to 

- , Madras Memo- 

the annual ex- rial, and Cuku- 

pense of every ^ lt * ons ‘ 
vessel that may 
£ 1 8G44 be kept in em- 

ployment from 
£26,800 to £18,644. 


iot.il of estimate for steam vessel 

\per annum .... £*20800 
Deduct . 8150 


Thirdly, as to the number of vessels required to keep up a 
monthly communication, it appears that the average of seven 
voyages of the Hugh Lindsay was 20 days 21 hours steaming, 
at the average rate of six miles per hour,* while the average 
rate of the Mediterranean packets is seven and a quarter 
miles, and the difference is attributed to the unfitness 
of the Hugh Lindsay + . With a fit vessel, therefore, 
we may calculate upon a saving in time of about one-sixth, 
or say that the voyage is reduced on the average to 18 days. 
The stoppages amounted, on the average, to 9 days 21 
hours, but with good arrangements there can be doubt that 
these may be reduced one-half, say to 5 days. The voyage, 
then, including stoppages, will be made in 23 days, and 
there will be 7 days to prepare for return. In the favourable 
season, therefore, two steamers will probably be sufficient ; in 
the unfavourable season three will probably be necessary, but 
the expenses of the third, as a sea-going vessel, will continue 
for six months only. 

It may be expedient to have a fourtli in reserve, to supply 
the place of any of the others that may be disabled. 


The estimate will then stand as follows : — 


£18644 total expense of one sea-going vessel. 
Deduct . 2883 expense of keeping up the vessel. 


£15761 sea-going expenses. 


* Kvidcnce, p. 85. 


|- Kvidence, p. 79. Q. 787. 
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Emir steam vessels. Cost of keeping them 
up, exclusive of sea-going expenses, at 
£2883 per annum, 

4 . . . * . . £11532 


Two steam vessels employed 
throughout the year, sea- 
going expenses, at . . £15701 

2 

;=r £31522 

One ditto for half-year .... 7881 


Grand total . £50935 


Estimate of Court of Directors . £107200 
Revised Estimate . . 50935 


£56205 

On the whole, it appears that the annual expense will be 
less by more than one-half than the estimate of the Court 
of Directors. 

It is now to be considered what return there will be 
from postage and passengers, as a set-off against the ex- 
pense. 

Taking the number of letters, to and from Britain, which 
annually pass through the post offices of Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, and Galle, in Ceylon, to be 300,000, as stated in 
the Memorial of the Inhabitants of Calcutta, and supposing 
that two-thirds, or 200,000, will be sent by the steam-packet 
when a regular monthly communication is established, 
which, if the postage is fixed at a moderate rate, say twelve 
annas, or Is. 6d. a letter, seems to be a fair expectation, the 
return, even at that low rate, will be £1.5,000 per annum. 





Newspapers and parcels : — 


Madras, as per account for 1834-35 . 25843 
(Slcutta, say double of Madras . 5168G 
Bombay, say 20000 


Appendix to 

There will he Madras Memo- 
rial, and Calcti- 
a further re- lations. 

turn for news- 


Remainder 05020 


papers, parcels, 

97520 ^ say 05000, 

Deduct one-third . . 32509 dr/, each, 

which will give 

Remainder 05020 upwards of 

al */. £1000. 'flic 

whole return 

XI 003 .1 r 

then, from post- 
age may be reckoned at about £1(5,000 per annum. 

Next as to passengers : — 

The number annually arriving* at, and departing from, 

Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Ceylon, from and to 

Britain, is stated in the Calcutta Memorial to be 3,160. 

Now, supposing one- fifth, or 632 per annum, to prefer a 

passage by the steam -packets, this would give for every trip 

twenty-six passengers, but say only twenty, at the moderate 

rate of 400 rupees, or £40, the receipt will be £800, allowing 

£300, or three-eighths, for the cost of providing for the 

passengers, the net profit will be £.000 per voyage, or per 

twenty-four voyages, £12000. That 480 passengers out of 

3160 will prefer this route when the communication is 

regularly established, and every necessary arrangement is 

* „ , , made for facili- 

Average cost of a passage by -the Cape, say X 1 20 

Cost of passage to Suez . . £40 tating theirpro- 

Kxpense of journey to Alexandria . 20 gross, by which 

Cosfof a passage from Alexandria they w ill not 

to Falmouth . . # . 40 only gain two 

— 100 months in time, 

but will save a 

Saving £20 sixth part of the 

cost of a passage round the Cape, seems to be. beyond a doubt. 


Average cost of a passage by -the Cape, say £120 
Cost of passage to Suez . . £40 

Expense of journey to Alexandria . 20 

Cosfof a passage from Alexandria 
to Falmouth .... 40 
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Letter of Ma- 
dras Steam 
Committee to 
Captain Mel- 
ville Grindlay. 


The above return from passengers may therefore be srffely 
. reckoned upon as the minimum. ^ 

It appears then, that there will be a return of £28,00': 
per annum from postage and passengers to be set against the 
expense of the steam vessels ; the net charge will, therefore, 

be only £2293/5, 
which divided 
between His 
Majesty’s Go- 

vernment and 

the Hast India 

Company, according to the Resolutions of the Select Com- 
mittee, will make the charge upon the finances of India 
scarce more than £11000 per annum. 


Revised estimate of charge 
Deduct estimated returns 


£50935 

28000 

£22935 


Extract of a Letter , dated 9th April , 1 330, from the Madras 
Steam Committee , to Captain Melville Grindlay , expla- 
natory of the Petition . 

Upon reference to the Appendix to our Memorial you will 
perceive that there is good ground for believing, as stated in 
Resolution 4tli of the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on the Steam question — “ that by proper arrangements 
the expense may be materially reduced.’’ 

On the other hand, the inhabitants of Madras are of opi- 
nion that the returns have been under- rated, and your at- 
tention is particularly directed to the detailed estimate, laid 
before the Select Committee of the House of Commons, at 
page 1 19 of the Report. * 

Among the reasons which have induced the inhabitants of 
Madras to suggest that Galle, in Ceylon, be fixed as the 
point of arrival and departure for the Steam packets between 
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India and the Tied Sea, one of the most importance is its Letter of Ma- 
. *■ i i , »lras Steam 

convenience as a centre lor branch commnmcation by Committee to 

Steamers, with the several Presidencies which they hope to J ni'* cVrimUay. 
see ultimately established. Until this is accomplished, the 
system will be far from complete. When it is accomplished 
it will Mature the returns that are calculated upon from the 
main packets, and probably enhance them. This is likely, 
particularly with respect to postage, «Vc., if a branch com- 
munication to each Presidency were established. 

There seems no reason to doubt that instead of two-thirds 
the whole of the correspondence that now passes bv the (aipe, 
would pass by this channel, which would add 7,500/, to the 
estimate of receipts. 

The inhabitants of Madras have thought it expedient to 
confine their petition at present to the grand object of the 
establishment of steam communication between the lied Sea 
mi ! India, but Hie ulterior object of branch communication 
with Hie stiveiai Pre.-i (ci.eies ought not to be kept out of view 
in discussing the subject. 

This object appears to be perfectly feasible, and there seem 
to he good grounds to expect that the returns will at trust 
cover the cost, and piobablv leave a surplus. 

The following skiv h estimate shows how easily the scheme 
proposed in the Petition and Memorial may be followed out, 
so as to render the system of communication with India 
complete. 

The estimate provides for the probable expense of keeping 
up two steamers to run between Bombay and Oalle, which 
will probably be sufficient. 

Supposing that the cost of a fit vessel, say «U)0 tons and 
100 horse power, will be 15,000/., the annual charge will be 
as follows : — 
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Letter of Ma- Capital sunk per annum for fifteen years .... .11,000 

liras Steam Interest at 1 per cent GOO v 

Committee to 1 V 

Captain Mel- Insurance at 7} 2 per cent., on half the cost .... 502/ 

vilfe Grinillay. 

Annual charge of keeping up the vessel .... 2,102 

Coal, at ten tons per day, for fourteen days, at MO*, per ton, 

210/. per mens., 12 per aun. 2,520 
Establishment, stores, and repairs 3,000 


Total expense for one steamer between Calcutta and Galle, 

via Madras .... ?,G82 


For two .... 15,3(3 1 
For one steamer between Bombay and Galle as above, 7,082 
Add for four days coal, to make up eighteen days 

in the number, for two trips . 720/. 8,402 


Total expense . . 23,700 

The following is an Estimate of the probable lie turns for 
Postage and Passengers : 

In postage, taking the number of letters according to the 
Calcutta memorial, and supposing that the whole pass by 
this channel, Anl)i «. RupM . £ 

l.etters to and from Calcutta . 100,000 at 6 — 00,000 — 0,000 

Madras . 70,000 4 „ 17,500 „ 1,750 

Bom hay . 54,000 5 ,, 10,875 „ 1,087 


0,437 

Add one-third to the estimate of letters per general packets, or 

100,000 at Is. On 7,500 

Return by postage of letters 16,937 

Add for parcels and newspapers 500 


Carried forward £17,437 
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Return for passengers 

Right from Calcutta, a 30/ 

Six Madras . 20/ 

»Six Rombay . 25/ 

. 010 /. 

2 trips. 

1,020/. per mensem. 

I )(>iluci expense one-fourth . . 255/. 

Net return. . . 705/. per mensem. 

12 


0,100/. per annum. . 0,100 

Total return by postage and passenger* .... 20,017 

Deduct charge . . 23,700 

Surplus of receipts - . 2,051 

Kst imated net charge of general packets .... 22,905 
Deduct surplus income for branch packets .... 2,851 

Remaining net charge . £20,084 


To be divided between his Majesty’s Government and the Fast India 

Company. 

Thus it would appear, that to complete the system of steam 
communication by branch packets to the several Presidencies 
would probably render the net charge on the whole below the 
amount of the estimate for the establishment of steam packets 
between the Red Sea and one port in India, and make the 
net charge on the finances of India, only about 10,000/. per 
annum, the remainder being chargeable to his Majesty’s 
government, according to the resolution of the select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. 

You are requested to print the above observations and 
F 2 


Brought forward £l 7,437 Letter of Mu- 
dras Steam 

~ Committee to 

120/. Captain Mel- 

ville (irindlay. 
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Letters of Ma- and estimates respecting the branch communication between 
Committee to Galle and the several Presidencies, and to circulate them with 

WlTeUrimlky. thc other documents. 

You are requested to apprise the sub-committee of the. re- 
ceipt of these documents by thc earliest opportunity; and as 
Mr. Waghorn has established himself in Egypt, we beg you 
will make him the medium of communication. 

We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 

(Signed) Pi/rrm Catkk, 

C. Dai.uy m rr,r, 

Sub-committee appointed for carrying into effect the 
views of the general meeting. 

Madras, 9th April, 1836. 


Madras Steam MADRAS STEAM MEETING. 

Meeting. 

The following Resolutions having bean adopted by thc Com- 
mittee for submission to the Meeting convened by thc She- 
riff \ are published for general information. 

Resolved I. That it is the opinion of this meeting, that 
nothing will so materially tend to developc the resources of 
India, to improve her people, to advance her general welfare, 
and to maintain the integrity of the empire, as being brought 
into the closest possible contact with Britain. 

II. That it appears no effectual measures have yet been 
taken for the regular establishment of steam communication 
t6 and from India by the Red Sea, notwithstanding the re- 
solutions of the select committee of the House of Commons, 
of thc 14th .July, 1834; viz. — 

IV. Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Committee, that 
the experiments which have been made, have been atten- 
ded with very grent expense; but that from the evidence 
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before the Committee, it sippears, that by proper arrange- Madras steam 
meats the expense may be materially reduced ; and under Mating, 
that impression, it is expedient that measures should be 
immediately taken for the regular establishment of steam 
communication from India by the Red Sea. 

V. Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Committee, that 
it be left to llis Majesty's Government, in conjunction 
with the Hast India Company, to consider whether tin* 
communication should be, in the first instance, from 
iiombay or from Calcutta, nr according to the combined 
plan suggested by the Bengal Steam Committee. 

VI. Resolved, That il is the opinion of this Committee, 
that by whatever line the communication be established, 
the net charge of tin. establishment should be; divided 
ecp tally between llis Majesty’s ( government and the 1'asl 
India Company, including in that charge the expense of 
the land conveyance from the Kiiphrutts on the one hand 
and the Red Sea on I he other, to the Mediterranean. 

III. That it is the opinion of tin's meeting, tliat the ex- 
pectations expressed in the fourth resolution of the select 
committee of the House of Commons has been justified ; in- 
asmuch as it is now ascertained, that, owing to the low price 
of coals in India (which is likely to continue), the reduction 
in the expenditure of fuel, and other advantages resulting from 
improvements in steam machinery ; the ex pences of steam 
communication between England and India, will fall far 
below the estimates which were framed in 1S;34. & 

V. That it is the opinion of this meeting that Point de Gallc 
in the Island of Ceylon, is the most eligible place for the 
arrival and departure of steam vessels to and from the Red 
Sea : as, independently of its central position, the voyage be- 
tween that Port and the Red Sea is more practicable through- 
out the year, than between the Red Sea and any other Port 
in India. 
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VI. That in the opinion of the meeting the projected esta- 
blishment of a Company for carrying on a communication, 
by steam, between Marseilles, Genoa, Naples, and Alexandria, 
in conjunction with the railroad, which is stated to be in 
progress between Cairo and Suez, cannot fail to create an 
active commercial intercourse between Continental Europe 
and India; and to afford a quick, easy, and economical con- 
veyance for passengers between the two countries, which 
will enhance the importance, and eventually diminish the 
charge of completing the steam communication between 
Suez and India. 

VII. That it is expedient to forward petitions to both 
Houses of Parliament ; and Memorials to the President of 
the India Board, and to the Honourable the Court of Direc- 
tors; embodying the resolutions of this meeting, and praying 
that the resolutions of the select committee of the House of 
Commons may be carried into effect. 

VIII. That the petitions and memorials now read be adopted, 
and that the Chairman be requested to forward the same; 
the Memorial to the Honourable Court, through the Governor 
in Council, with an earnest application that he will be pleased 
to recommend the same in the strongest manner to their 
favourable consideration. 

IX. That the Chairman be requested to convey the thanks 
of the meeting to the Right Honourable Lord Gienclg for his 
powerful support of steam communication between England 
and India, in 1834, with a request that his lordship will be 
pleased to present and support the petition to the House of 
Lords ; and that the petition to the House of Commons be 
transmitted to \V. Crawford, Esq., M.P, for the City of 
London, with a similar request. 

X. That Captain Grindlay be appointed the Agent in 
London, for forwarding the object of this meeting, and that 
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•a Committee be appointed to draw up and forward the Madras Steam 
necessary instructions for Ins guidance. Meeting. 

XI. That the meeting view with much satisfaction the 
active exertions ot Mr. Thomas Waghorn, in establishing 
himself in Egypt, for the purpose of facilitating the transit 
of ? passengers, parcels, and letters between Sue/ and Alex- 
andria, and earnestly recommend his establishment to the 
favourable consideration of the Indian public, 


Til K M A I) It AS ST EA M V KT IT! () N, Mmlni.s Steam 

I VI it.ii *n. 

TO UK PRESENTED RY W. CRAWFORD, RS <i., M.P. roil I.ONDON. 

To the Honourable the Commons of (beat Britain and Ire- 
land, in Parliament assembled. 

The humble Petition of the several Persons whose 
names are. hereunto subscribed, being Inha- 
bitants of Madras, in the East Indies, 

Shkwetii , 

That the British population of this part of India have 
been for n long time impressed with the conviction that, 
nothing will tend so materially to developo the resources ot 
India, to improve her people, to advance her general welfare, 
and to secure to the crown of the. United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland the integrity of its empire over India, as 
the rapid and continued intercourse between the two countries 

by means of Steam. 

That this impression has not suddenly arisen, but has been 
one of gradual and steadily increasing growth, in which the. 
native population has, during these latter years, participated ; 
that the sincerity of this impression, British and native, has 
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Madras Steam been proved by the large voluntary subscriptions which have 
from time to time been made, whenever a prospect for accom- 
plishing this great object presented itself. 

That the government in India, no less than the people, 
have been anxiously desirous for the establishment of Steam 
communication between the two countries, and that Lord 
William Bcntinck, the Governor General, both individually 
and in council, zealously supported the project in lS.'LT, and 
subsequently declared, “ that, its advantages were so great in 
all its direct and indirect consequences, that in his opinion il 
would be cheaply bought at any price. 0 

That the public of this presidency have read with feelings 
of unmixed satisfaction, the resolutions which were passed 
by the select committee of your honourable House in 1 . 
with regard to Steam Communication between England and 
India, but they regret that no effectual measures have )c t 
been taken for its regular establishment in conformity with 
such resolutions. 

That your petitioners, under the impression that the delay 
in carrying into effect the said resolutions, has arisen from 
the large outlay which the undertaking was calculated to 
involve, have applied themselves to an examination of the 
estimates which were submitted to the committee of your ho- 
nourable House, and find that the price of coals in India, 
therein mentioned, is greatly over-rated, inasmuch as they 
are stated to be from eighty to one hundred and forty shillings 
per ton, whereas the price of coals has been at Madras, 
during the past five years, upon an average less than thirty 
shillings per ton, and this price, your petitioners are assured, 
is more likely to fall than to rise. 

That your petitioners submit, that owing to the reduction 
in the consumption of fuel, and other advantages resulting 
from improvements in steam machinery, there are solid 
grounds for believing that by proper arrangements, the ex- 
pense attending the establishment of periodical steam com- 
munication, may bo reduced greatly below the estimates, 
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with reference to which the resolutions of the select com- Madras steam 
•nit tec of your honourable House were framed. ietitbj. 

That with a view of covering a portion of that expense 
your petitioners submit that it will be proper, so soon as 
monthly steam packets shall be c.slahlishcd, that legislative 
enactments should be passed, prohibiting, subject to certain 
necessary limitations for the purposes of trade, the trans- 
mission ot lepers, or pare-ds, below a certain weight, by any 
otln-i conveyance th those packets. 

ll-at v-.'ur pet *; ; believe that Point dc Galle, in the 
r'j'uid (a i < s yiv if n the most eligible place for the arrival 
-■‘.o departure .u :,,m m vm Is to and from the Red Sea ; as, 

independent.)) us ceuiini position, a voyage between that 

»hr Red Sea is more practicable throughout the 
• ■ in b « \ ween the Red Sea and any other port in India; 

* > ar liauicrs, with the greatest confidence, submit all 
■! i e wisdom of your honourable House, his Majesty’s 
: i ■ i ■ i anti ;he East India Company, confining themselves 
-.» .iambic but earnest prayer, that your honourable 
» 1 i be pleased to adopt such measures as may seem 
> jt v for carrying into effect the said resolutions of the 
.•.led ei .nmiUee of vour honourable House. 


*‘i\' Si earn Petition from Bombay was pro- Bombay Pcti- ; 

. . . tion. 

set;:-. 1 Parliament very late in the last session, 
by i tie Right Honourable the President of the 
India Board. 


The proposals of the Company lately pro- 
jeeted, for establishing Steam Navigation with tion Company. 
India by way of the lied Sea, have attracted so 
much attention in the commercial world, that it 
would be improper to omit them here, and in 
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introducing them it would be unfair not to point 
attention to the name of the chairman of the 


Committee, Major Head who has displayed so 
much acquaintance with the question, and so 
much zeal in promoting its interests, as must 
inspire general confidence in his fitness to su- 
perintend the proposed establishment. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE EAST INDIA STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY. 

Capital £500,000 in Ten Thousand Shares of £50 each. 

PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE. 

MAJOR CHARLES FRANKLIN IIKA1X— Chairman. 

A.E. Arlmthnot, Esq. \V. Ilutt, Esq. M.l*. ( i. Palmer, Esq. 

J. Ragsliaw, Esq.M.l*. C. Kerr, Esq. Capt. Probyn, I l.( '.S. 

Capt..l.Barber,lLC.S. W. Lyall, Esq. IL Roberts, , Esq. 

.1. Bonar, Esq. T. Larkins, Esq. W. Scott, Esq. 

C. S. Compton, Esq. Capt. Locke, II.C.S. Capt. Thornton, R.N. 

J. Cryder, Esq. (’. E. Mangles, Esq. R. Tlmrlmrn, Esq. 

K. M. Daniel, Esq. ( 'apt. Nairne, ll.C.S. J. Woolley, Esq. 

T). Grant, Esq. W. Norton, Esq. G. \\ ilues, Esq.. 

BANKERS. 

Messrs. Wii.mams, Deacon, J.auoi t inaiE, TiiopvN ion, and Co. 

Temporary Offices — No.0, Crosby Square, liisliopsgntc Street. 

The important advantages to be derived fiom a regular 
and speedy intercourse by means of Steam Navigation with 
the Eastern World are too obvious to need comment ; the 
present communication from its irregularity is so injurious to 
commerce, that any mode by which this inconvenience can 
be remedied, must be productive, not only of incalculable 
advantages to the Mercantile Interests of this Country, but 
also to those of British India; the Projectors of this measure, 
therefore, content themselves with simply calling attention 
to an undertaking of such National importance. 
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The promoters of this project have selected the route by Prospectus of 
the Red Sea, in accordance with the following resolutions of steam 1 Naviga- 
the House of Commons, of the 14th July, 1834. tion Company. 

“ 1st. Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Committee, 
that a regular and expeditious communication with India, by 
means of Steam Vessels, is an object of great importance, 
both to Great Britain and to India.” 

“ 2nd. Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Committee, 
that Steam Navigation between Bombay and Suez having, 
in five successive seasons, been brought to the test of expe- 
riment, (the expense of which has been borne by the Indian 
Government exclusively), the practicability of an expeditious 
communication by that line during the North East Monsoon 
has been established.” 

“ 3rd. Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Committee, 
that the experiment has not been tried during the South 
West Monsoon; but that it appears from the evidence before 
the Committee, that the communication may be carried on 
during eight months of the year: June, July, August mid 
September being excepted, or left lor the results of further 
experience.” 

“ 4th. Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Committee, that 

experiments which have been made iiave been attended with 
very great expense; but, that from the evidence before the 
Committee it appears, that by proper arrangements, the expense 
may be materially reduced ; and, under that impression, it is 
expedient that measures should be immediately taken for the 
regular establishment of Steam Communication from India 
by the Red Sea.” 

It is proposed ( contingent , however , upon the co-operation 
and pecuniary aid of His Majesty* s Government and of the 
Honourable East India Company , as well as a Charter 
limiting the personal responsibility of each Member being 
obtained) to form an Association, to be called “ The East 
India Steam Navigation Company.” 
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Prospectus of That the Capital Stock of the Company be 500,000/., in 
Steam'Naviga- 10,000 shares of 50/. each, of which 10/. per share deposit 
tion Company. j s t0 b e p a j c | on th e allotment of the shares which will only 
take place when the proposed Charter shall have been grant- 
ed or at such period as may be necessary for enabling- the 
Company to obtain the same. 

No further call to be made without one Month’s notice. 

One-fourth of the shares to be reserved for India. 

The affairs of the Company to be managed by a Board of 
Directors, to be chosen from the provisional committee, with 
the usual powers. 

The qualification of Directors to be twenty-live shares. 

Four auditors to be appointed, and their qualification to 
be fifteen shares. 

A general meeting to be held annually. 

Proprietors holding 8 shares to be entitled to 1 vote. 

20 2 „ 

50 3 „ 

100 4 „ 

The Directors to call special meetings of the proprietors 
whenever they may deem it advisable, and also upon a re- 
quisition signed by 20 or more proprietors, holding in the 
aggregate at least 500 shares, such requisition to state the 
object of the meeting, and to be left at the office of the Com- 
pany not less than twenty-one days before the proposed 
meeting. 

The pecuniary estimate and details relating to the under- 
taking, have been carefully considered, and examined by 
competent, merchants and engineers. The particulars are 
briefly as follows : — 

The gross outlay is calculated at 250,000/. 

The annual expenditure is estimated at 136,500/., and in- 
cludes a charge of 25/. per cent, on the outlay, for wear and 
tear, insurance, interest to subscribers at 51. per cent, on 
capital paid up, and a fund to perpetuate property. 
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hi stating the probable returns, the committee have to Prospectus of 
impress on the minds of subscribers, that this undertaking is stean^Na'viga- 
based principally on the advantages to be derived from a tion Compan j r . 
regularity of communication between England and India, 
rather than on a large protit from the immediate investment 
itself. The calculations have been made upon a moderate 
scale, and without reliance on sources of income, partaking 
of speculation or doubt, but yet after the above-mentioned 
deductions and allowances, the result shows, that, with the 
aid relied upon from Government and the East India Com- 
pany, there appears an excess of income over expenditure as 


follows : — 

The present contemplated income has been 

reckoned at per annum £74,500 

Allowances applied for from Government 

and the East India Company .... t>5,()00 


£ 1 39,500 

To carry into effect the plans of the Company, the follow- 
ing outline has been in the first instance proposed. 

That, a Steam Ship shall start Monthly from India and 
England ; the time calculated on for the performance of 
die route being 52 days — the following Vessels will be re- 
quired . 

Three Ships of 600 Tons each, of adequate power, between 
England and Malta. 

Two Ships of 480 Tons, between Malta and Alexandria. 

The route across the Isthmus to be under the superin- 
tendance of the Company. 

Four Ships of 600 Tons each, between Suez and India. 

The preceding estimates arc calculated upon a communi- 
cation with Bombay, but the Company propose to extend the 
intercourse by Steam Vessels, with all the Presidencies as 
('iron instances enable them to do so. 
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Prospectus of The Committee would earnestly urge on parties friendly 
Steam Naviga- to the measure, the necessity of at once stating to the Pro- 
tion Company. v f s j ona | Committee, the number of shares they will take in 
the Company, so as to place the Committee in a position to 
enter into arrangements with Ilis Majesty’s Government. 


London , 11 tli October , 183(>. 

Falmouth to Cadiz and Gibraltar 


. 0 day 

Gibraltar to Malta .... 


. r» 

Malta to Alexandria .... 


. 4* 

Stoppages ..... 


. 3J 

Suez to Cosseir, Jiddah and Camarau 


H> 

• H 

Camaran to Mocha and Socatra . 


. 4£ 

Socatra to Bombay .... 


. 7 

Stoppages 

• 

. 5 


22 


41 days. 

The Mail has been conveyed from Alexandria to 
Suez in fifty-six hours. 

Passengers can pass with comfort in seven days. 


Socotra to Maldives and Point de Calle 

. 8 days 

Galle to Madras 

. 3$ 

Madras to Calcutta 

. 4 

Stoppages 

. 3} 

19 

Point de Galle to Acheen and Penang 

. 6 

Penang to Malacca, to Sincapore and Batavia 

. 1 

Batavia to Timor 

. fi 

Timor to Australia (Melville Island) . 

. 2 

Stoppages 

. C 

24 

Sincapore to Canton 

. 7 

Socotra to Seychelles (Mahe) 

. 5 

Seychelles to Mauritius .... 

. 5 

Stoppages 

. 2 


12 days. 
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The following passage from an article in the Extract from 

01 0 Astatic Journal, 

Asiatic Journal for October, 1836, contains the ° ct - 
outline of a Plan somewhat differing in its de- 
tails from the foregoing. Public rumour at- 
tributes the paper to a very high quarter : — 

“ India requires a rapid and steady mode of communica- 
tion with this country. Let it be conceded to her without 
delay, and placed on the most efficient footing’; but let it be 
carried into eilect by those to whom the duty more especially 

belongs -by the Hast India Company. This plan will be 

liable to none of the objections which lie against, all private 
associations, however respectable the members composing 
them. The Last India Company, long before it relinquished 
commerce, had ceased to he a mere association of traders, 
anxious only to increase their proiits. They had become the 
rulers of one of the noblest, empires upon the face of the 
earth, and their views had risen with their position. Now 
thm. they are altogether unembarrassed with the details of 
trade, they are enabled to exercise the powers of government 
with a single reference to the welfare of the great commu- 
nity over which they rule. In their hands, there could be 
10 question as to the fulfilment of the pledges held out to 
the public. They would effect the communication in the 
best manner, for they would have no temptation to do other- 
wise. In their hands, too, there could bo no doubt as to 
the permanency of the communication. Having undertaken 
it without any view to profit, they would not be disappointed 
if it produced none. Once established, it would, therefore, 
be continued, and the only change to be looked for would 
be progressive improvement. If, therefore, those who desire 
the communication, desire also that it should be well per- 
formed, permanent, and progressive with the progress of 
science and the advancement of India in commerce and ci- 
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Extract from viiization, the East India Company affords the best in- 
Oct. 1836 . * strument for accomplishing their purpose. The deep in- 

terest which prevails, in India as well as in England, with 
regard to the establishment of a regular Steam Communica- 
tion between the two countries — the conflicting plans to 
which that interest lias given birth, — afford a fitting oppor- 
tunity to the governors of our eastern empire for taking 
upon themselves the execution of a measure recommended 
alike by its commercial, political, and moral advantages. 

“ It is obvious that Steam Communication will he esta- 
blished in some way : of this, no one acquainted with India 
can possibly be ignorant. Seeing how ardently it is desired, 
and how likely it is to fail in any hands but theirs, there can 
be little doubt of the existence of a disposition to undertake 
its management, in that body which alone has the power of 
ensuring its success. 

“ Some consideration, however, must be bad to expense, 
although this ought not to stand in the way of so important 
a design. It was the recommendation of the Committee of 
the House of Commons, that the expense should be equally 
divided between the Company and the British Government. 
This would not be an unfair arrangement; but, perhaps, 
another plan, equally reasonable and equitable, would be, on 
the whole, more satisfactory, as it would undoubtedly be 
more simple. 

“ The entire Post-Oflice arrangement between Great 
Britain and India should be immediately transferred to the 
East India Company. This would not be liable to the ob- 
jection which has been urged against the investment of 
private persons with the power of levying postage : for the 
East India Company are, in fact, the governors of India, 
and the Post-Oflice, by being placed in their hands, will be 
placed where it ought, to he. The British Government 
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should carry the mail t<» Alexandria, or to such other port as 
might he agreed upon ; and if this were accepted as the con- 
tribution of England to an object materially beneficial to the 
two .countries, it would bo, on her side, a very fa\ourahle 
.bargain. The Packet Establishment for the Mediterranean 
already existing, it would, in fact, cost, the country little or 
n&I.Unnr, while it. would materially reduce the expense of the 
entire voyage to India. Th * passage over-laud, and the 
voyage from Sue/ to India, should be effected at the charge 
4 if the < Vanpanv. All merchant vessels proceeding to India 
should be required to carry letters for the Company, in the 
same manner as they now do 1 or the posl-master general ; 
and the Company should be empowered to levy certain rates 
of pc -a age, which, of course, would bo higher upon letters 
directed to be forwarded by steam, than upon those left to 
the ordinary chance of sailing vessels. To lender this plan 
complete and eilcclivc, tint privilege ’of the Company should 
oe an exclusive one; and letters, with certain exceptions, 

• nalogous to those existing in the inland Post-Otlicc of Great 
Hrituin, should be prohibited from passing by any other 
agency than that of the Company. This proposal would 
probably raise a loud, but brief, outcry. In the lack of 
a- v.r.uient, an unpopular word would be hurled at it with 
great energy and show of confidence. Hut this warfare 
would soon subside and die away. A similar regulation 
once existed as to the conveyance of letters between England 
and India, and still exists at home, without, producing sc* 
rious inconvenience to any one. The public post is an 
engine of vast public convenience. To mercantile men, its 
benefits are incalculable; and every individual, however 
obscure, who ever has occasion to send or receive a letter* 
has his share in the advantage resulting from the certainty 
and celerity with which the mail is forwarded. In most 
cases, the post is the source of profit to the government : the 


Extract, from 
Asiatic Journal, 
Oct. IS.' to. 
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Extract from 
Asiatic Journal, 
Oct. 1830. 


sum which is thus collected beyond the expense may be re- 
garded as a tax ; but it is a tax of which no reasonable man 
complains, because he feels that while, on the whole, the 
transmission of letters is effected cheaper than it would.be in 
private hands, it is also performed incomparably better. The 
tax too, has one advantage over most others: every person 
contributes exactly in proportion to the benefit which ‘lit' 
derives from the institution, and he who derives no belief! . 
pays nothing. This last condition would not, indeed, appb 
to the transit of letters by steam to and from India; for, as 
the income could not at first be expected to cipinl the ex- 
pense, the difference would be a charge upon the public, 
finances. The probable advantages, however, would be so 
great, that the charge ought to be incurred ; and it is very 
evident that those who enjoyed those advantages at less 
than their proper share of the cost, could have no cause to 
complain, and that no man ought to feel aggrieved at being 
expected to forward or receive his letters, through an esta 
blisliment maintained solely on account of its public utility, 
and where he had his value, and more than his value, for his 
money. If the carriage of letters may, in any case, be con 
fined to an exclusive channel, why not between England 
and India? And if it may without wrong, ouyht it not, 
when a great public object is to be attained by the restric- 
tion, which cannot be so well effected in any other way? It 
is to be hoped, that this view of the subject may be thought 
worth the consideration of both the East India Company 
and His Majesty’s Ministers ; and if they should see reason 
to think it a sound one, that they will suffer nothing to 
shake their conviction. 

“ It has been assumed that, in the event of Steam Commu - 
nication being established between England and India, the 
route selected would be that by the Red Sea ; and this, in- 
deed, admits of little doubt. We must learn a good deal 
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more of the Euphrates than is known at present, before we Kxiv.ui from 
can venture to pronounce an opinion on the probability of a Oct. WWi. 9 
permanent communication by that ionic; and the passage 
by tb.e Cape scorns so universally given up, as ineligible for 
steamers, that it is scarcely worth while to discuss its pro* 
t/msions. The only ipiestino of interest relating' to this part 
<>‘l the subn et rs, whether the eommimient.ion shall be eon 
'in .d to Bombay only, or, by being directed in the first in- 
stance to Point do Indie, be extended from thence to all the 
presidencies. The losidenls at Bengal and Madras are very 
earnest in favour of the latter plan, and its adoption does 
not app* ar likely to interfere materially with the interests of 
l>tnubu\ The three points for consideration, in determining' 

I !if- » pie. si ion , seem to be, — lirsl, the comparative facility of 
forwarding the mails; secondly, the convenience of pas- 
sengers; and thirdly, the probable, practicability of each 
route throughout the year. 

With regard to the first, there does not appear any very 
decisive ground of preference as to speed. The distance 
between Point dc Gallo and Calcutta, it is calculated, may 
be performed by a steamer in about ten days, 'flu- usual 
period occupied in communicating betw vu Bombay and 
Calcutta, is about twelve days; it has boon perfonued in 
less, and probably might generally be effected in ten days, 
bv suitable arrangements. If, therefore, the two passages 
between the Red Sea and Bombay, and the Red Sea and 
Point, de G'^le, could be effected with ctjual facility, the 
difference in point of time to Calcutta would be nothing. 

But then it must be recollected, that the route ol the dawk 
*ies through several of the native states, and is liable to 
• rious accidents, from which the navigation of the Bay of 
Bengal is exempt. Por certainty, therefore, il not for 
-•'peed, the latter course is to be preferred. Tne distance 
from Ceylon to Madras being much less taan to Calcutta, it 

o 2 
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Kxtract from 
Asiatic -Journal 
Oct. law. 


is obviously better tor Madras that Point do Galle should b(? 
* the starting-place for the Red Sea. According to a recent 
statement, the number of letters arriving at, and despatched 
from, Calcutta and Madras, as compared with the number 
to and from Bombay, is in the proportion of above three to 
one. Where the interests of the majority and that of the 
minority clash, the latter, of course, must give wav ; but, fbr 
a reason to be assigned under the third head, it appears 
probable that even Bombay would not, on the whole, be a 
sull’erer by the selection of Point do dalle. It is an import 
ant recommendation of this line, that it will, at all times and 
under all circumstances, afford not only a direct but a »al‘r 
communication with Calcutta, the scat of the Government ot 
India. By selecting Point de Gallo, also, the. despatches o! 
the British Government, to and from Ceylon, mi- lit be for 
warded by steam, and, of course, wit hout charge'. 

“ The conveyance of passengers is not the piimarv object 
of the proposed establishment; but. it is an important, part, of 
the plan, as a source of revenue. A statement, resting on 
the same authority as that relating to the letters, shews the 
number of passengers, to and from Calcutta and Madras, to 
be also about three times that of persons proceeding to and 
from Bombay. A large proportion of them would prefer the 
speed and regularity of steam-conveyance to any other; but 
then they must have facilities for embarking or disembarking 
at the spot where their duty or pleasure may call them. 
Without altogether agreeing in the opinion one of the 
witnesses, before the House of Commons, in 1834, that a 
passenger for Calcutta might as well be in England as at 
Bombay, it is certain that many would shrink from a tedious, 
expensive, and perhaps dangerous journey over-land. As 
far, therefore, as the transit of passengers is concerned, the 
route by Bombay would be for Bombay only ; that by Point 
de Gallc would be for all India. 
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“ The third consideration relates to the eoni|)arative prac- 
ticability of the two plans at all seasons; and, on this 
ground also, the preference is due to that which takes 
Point do Gallo as a rendezvous. It is even admitted by the 
wannest advocates of the Bombay plan, that the south-west 
monsoon would, during its continuance, operate as a serious 
check to the navigation between that port and the I tod Sea. 
The other route, if not altogether free from this objection, is 
much less open to it; the impediment to a constant commu- 
nication is less serious, and there seems little reason for 
doubt that a steamer from Bombay, going by Point do 
Guile, might generally roach the entrance of the Bed Sea, as 
early as if it proceeded by a more direct route. On this 
ground, then, as well as on those previously considered 
Point do Gallo commands a preference. 

“ The only drawback on all these advantages is a small 
additional expense of branch steamers, from Point do Gallo 
to Bombay and Galentta; but this expense might be ex- 
pected to be nearly reimbursed by the additional number of 
passengers, and the remaining deficiency, if any, ought not 
to weigh against the general benefit of India. 

“ One question remains, and this relates to the frequency 
of communication. Little difference of opinion now exists 
on the point. It seems agiccd, that tlm communication 
ought to he monthly, and, indeed, is’ less frequent,, it would 
he useless to establish it at all. If the mail coaches of Eng- 
land travelled at their present rate, but were despatched only 
once a- week, their speed would be useless, and the expense 
incurred in obtaining it might as well be saved. Rapidity of 
transit, without frequent despatch, is o( small value. A 
monthly communication with India by steam would be of in- 
calculable bcnelit to the mercantile interests of the two 
countries— to the good government of India, and by conse- 
quence, to the prosperity of its immense population. '* 


Extract from 
A sialic Journal, 
Oct. 18M. 
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MEMORANDUM ON THE PRESENT MODES 
OF COMMUNICATING WITH INDIA. 

Strictly speaking there are now no direct and 
stated means of communication between Great 
Britain and India ; but correspondents in the 
two countries are left to seek out for themselves 
those channels which may appear most eligible ; 
and, considering how little many of those upon 
whom the task of selection devolves, arc cal- 
culated to perform it satisfactorily, it need 
not excite surprise if, disheartened by the appa- 
rent hopelessness of the task, they frequently 
decline it altogether. Many of those who have 
friends and relatives in India, are females — many 
are persons advanced in life and incapable of 
encountering much of cither personal exertion 
or mental excitement — many are labouring 
under the infirmities of ill health — many live in 
a retirement so perfect as to preclude them from 
instituting the necessary inquiries without an 
entire derangement of their ordinary habits and 
inodes of life — others, again, are resident in 
remote .parts of the kingdom, in Devonshire or 
in Northumberland, in the seclusions of Wales, 
in North Britain, or in Ireland. To all persons 
thus situated, it will be of essential service to 
place before them a simple but complete view 
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of the various media through which they may 
correspond with their friends in India, under the tion with i«e 
present imperfect arrangements. That these 
arrangements may speedily yield to others better 
adapted to the existing state of society and the 
relative positions of England and India, is 
earnestly to be hoped. There is no reason why 
a letter from any part of the British Islands 
should not be forwarded to Calcutta or Bombay 
with as little difficulty, and as much regularity, 
as a letter from Bath to London. Such, how- 
ever, is not at present the case, and in the inter- 
val that must elapse before an improved system 
can come into actual operation, it will be de- 
sirable for those interested in the subject, to 
possess the fullest information as to the present 
modes of transit. This will be an equal benefit 
to British residents having friends in India, and 
to those friends with whom they are anxious to 
correspond ; for the real difficulties of commu- 
nication, sufficiently numerous and formidable 
in themselves, being magnified by the fears and 
doubts arising from non-acquaintance with the 
details of business, not uufrequently tend to 
diminish the amount of correspondence, and even 
to suspend it altogether, thus seriously detract- 
ing from the happiness both of those abroad and 
those at home. 

To facilitate correspondence with India dur- 
ing the continuance of the present system, the 
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resent inodes following information lias been communicated 
fon wUhTnafn. by MESSRS. S MIT If, ELDER & Co. wllOSC 
exertions, as the London Agents of Mr. Wag- 
horn, merit special notice. In the cause' of 
Steam Communication with India, that firm 
has invariably displayed a zeal, honourable 
alike to their commercial intelligence and en- 
lightened liberality; and their activity has 
tended very greatly to promote the advance- 
ment of this important measure. 

The first and most general mode of transmission is 
that by Ship-Letter Bags. These are made up by the 
brokers of the respective vessels, who duly forward all 
letters which may be delivered to them, free of expense. 
But here; it is obvious a difficulty occurs. In order 
to secure the chance of a tolerably speedy communica- 
tion, the party writing must ascertain what vessels are 
about to sail, and who are the brokers. This, howexcr, 
even to private persons residing in London, is no easy 
task, and to those residing at a distance, it is almost im- 
possible. The assistance of an Agent to furnish the 
requisite information and to ensure, the proper delivery 
of the letter to the broker, becomes therefore almost a 
matter of necessity. 

The next mode of forwarding letters to India is by 
transmitting them direct through the Post Office, to 
London, which may be done from all parts of the 
country. From the metropolis they will be forwarded 
to India by the first vessel which clears out, provided 
the Ship-Letter Postage, and also the Inland Postage to 
the port where the. letter is to be shipped be paid ; and 
whether this shall be Deal, Portsmouth, Liverpool, or any 
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other port, must of course depend upon the ship selected. Present mode* 

But wherever it may Jje, the previous payment ot the tion with India 

postage cannot be dispensed with, as will be apparent 

by a glance at the long list of letters daily exhibited at 

the Post Office, “ which cannot be. forwarded until the 

postage is paid.” It is clear, therefore, that very little 

is gained in point, either of ease or certainty, by the 

intervention of the Post Office ; and from the mode in 

which this department of its business is now necessarily 

conducted, private agency will continue to possess 

superior facilities^ 

Those whose occupations connect them with com- 
mercial and maritime offices acquire information, and are 
enabled to avail themselves of resources which are not 
to be commanded in the routine of such a public esta- 
blishment. They learn what vessels arc wind-bound or 
otherwise detained in the Channel, and they are thus 
enabled, in many instances, to forward letters long after 
the broker’s letter bags are closed and the vessels are 
cleared out. There are other points demanding consider- 
ation in which the superior advantages of private agency 
are apparent. Much depends upon the selection of a quick 
sailing vessel, and in avoiding such as touch at interme- 
diate ports. By a judicious choice, the delivery of 
letters at the place of destination may bo greatly accele- 
rated. Whenever this is an object, the business should 
be committed to the care of ail intelligent agent, or 
friend, who should be authorised to incur such expense 
in regard to postage as may be necessary to carry the 
wishes of the writers fully into effect. 

A third method is now open by the extension of the 
Government line of Steam Packets to Alexandria. 

This measure is highly creditable to llis Majesty’s 
Government who have thus set an example, which 
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it may be hoped, will be speedily followed by opening, in 
. the same manner, the whole line«to India. This com- 
munication is monthly, and letters for India are consigned 
to the care of His Majesty’s consul in Egypt. The 
transmission thus far is perfectly regular, but here 
these advantages are at an end. When arrived in 
Egypt, the period during which they arc to remain 
there is a matter of perfect chance. The East India 
Company are the parties naturally looked to for the 
means of transmission onward, but hitherto nothing has 
been done to place the communication on a permanent 
footing. The mails have sometimes been detained in 
Egypt for entire months from want of opportunities of for- 
warding them ; but whenever the mails have been for- 
warded, the result has borne most satisfactory testimony 
to the advantages of the route and the expedition with 
which it maybe traversed. The last outward mail of 
which we have an account was only forty -jive days 
J'rom I'ah'ioulh lo Bombay . The postage of a single 
letter from London to Alexandria, by this route, is three 
shillings and twopence ; if it be sent from the country, 
there will be the additional charge of postage to London. 

There is such a numerous class in England whose 
dearest connections an', in India, and who are conse- 
quently anxious, above all things, to obtain the means 
of rapid and frequent communication with that country, 
whatever may be the cost, that this line, if perfect and 
regular, would be invaluable. This, however, is un- 
fortunately not the case, — the letters duly arrive in 
Egypt, but beyond that all is uncertainty. 

To obviate in some degree this uncertainty, Mr. Wag- 
horn proceeded to Egypt about twelve months since, lor 
the purpose of taking charge of those, letters for India 
addressed to his care, through the Post Oflicc conveyance 
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to Alexandria, and of forwarding them by the best means Present modes 

. ° J of Conmuinira- 

which the circumstances of the moment might enable lion with ludm. 
him to command. When any conveyance is now afforded 
•by .the East India Company, whether by steam or vessel 
of war, that mode will be resorted to ; but in the absence 
of all such arrangements, Mr. Waghorn will forward the 
letters by janissaries or country boats to Mocha or Aden, 
wdicrc the chances of their getting forwarded to India are 
much better than if suffered to await the Consul’s op- 
portunities. Letters intended to receive the advantage 
of Mr. Waghorn \s services must first be registered and 
paid for at his agents’ in England, who will affix their 
respective marks to entitle them to the required care. 

Without this preliminary the letters will not be received 
by Mr. Waghorn; after it has been complied with, the 
letters must be forwarded to Alexandria by the Medi- 
terranean packets, post paid. 

'flic mail is despatched on the first day of every month. 
i\l R. WAGIIOKN’S AGENTS IN ENGLAND. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder 6c Co m (>5, Cornhill, London. 

Messrs. I). 6c T. Willis, Liverpool. 

Mr. George W. Wheatley, Church Street, Falmouth. 

Mr. Waghorn lias devoted a valuable life, at 
the sacrifice of his professional prospects, to the 
promotion of Steam Communication with India, 
a cause in which his heart and soul are evi- 
dently embarked. Ilis object must be ulti- 
mately attained, and it is hoped that its attain- 
ment may ensure to his services some adequate 
reward. For his past exertions the Steam 
Committee of Madras have presented him with 
the sum of £700. 
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The following extracts from provincial journals 
show the feeling which exists on the subject. 

{From the Sheffield Mercury .) 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir, — l see by the public prints that the discussion on 
this subject is becoming very warm and general. The peo- 
ple of India arc addressing the Legislature, the Board of 
Control, the Court of Directors of the East India Company 
— every authority in short that has any portion of power to 
help them — and they are right. That for which they are 
asking, was sanctioned two years since by a Parliamentary 
Report; and it is due both to England and India, that it 
should he granted. 

Our townsmen will probably agree in this, — they will 
desire that the people of India should have what they rc- 
cpiest, because it is just and right, — but they will not per- 
haps feel that they have any personal interest in the matter. 
They may be induced to ask what have we to tlo with the 
establishment or tue non establishment of Steam communi- 
cation with India? I answer we have much to do with it.. 
Rapid and regular communication between countries creates 
mutual wants, and stimulates the industry which must sup- 
ply them. In proportion as our intercourse is extended with 
the vast regions of Asia, will the people of those countries 
acquire a taste for our manufactures ; and in proportion to 
the diffusion of such taste will be the benefit which we shall 
derive 'from administering to it. From the combined result 
of our local advantages, our capital, our skill, and onr expe- 
rience, wc are enabled to compete with all the world in cer- 
tain articles of utility and luxury ; but this vantage ground 
will be useless unless we improve it. We may command the 
markets of the whole earth : but if we will take no pains to 
extend the products of our industry to places where they 
would be gladly received, or if we suffer their place to be 
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supplanted by inferior and dearer goods we have only our- 
selves to blame. 

Apply these observations to the ease which has given rise 
.to Them. A vast, and populous territory in the Ivnst is sub- 
ject to our Government, another large portion is indirectly 
under our control, — while in an immense tract of country in 
which we have no political inline. nee, there is y it no indispo- 
sition to establish the connexions of trade, but lather the 
contrary. The people are, for the most part, just, in that 
state which renders them the the most, desirable customers, — 
they are not naked savages, — they have made some progress 
in civilization, but their circumstances at present forbid, and 
will perhaps for ever forbid them rivalling ns in the manu- 
factures which flourish most in our country. 'They have the 
desire to possess, hut they have not. the power of producing 
the particular articles which they v. ant. We can furnish 
them, hut the communication between this country and the 
Last is so tedious and uncertain, a* to cast, a damp over com- 
mercial cnt.erpri/.e, to impede the iiidustiv of one country and 
to diminish the enjoyment, of the other. Steam communica- 
tion will remove this evil. It will give rapidity and compa- 
rative certainty ; create trade where it never existed ; revive, 
it. where, it is languishing, and bring into correspondence men 
separated indeed by a vast extent of sea and land, hut calcu - 
lated by the intercourse of trade to be mutually beneficial to 
each other. 

I should regret that our town should be blind to its true in- 
terests, or backward in promoting the cause of human im- 
provement; and 1 trust that the part it will take will exone- 
rate it from either charge. A Sheffield Man. 

( From the Liverpool Mail.) 

It is one of the proudest boasts of the ‘‘good old town of 
Liverpool/' that her citizens are ever foremost in promoting 
the cause of improvement. Looking back to the stale ol 
British commerce a hundred years ago, and comparing it 
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with what wc see now, we cannot but be struck with the con- 
spicuous part played by Liverpool, and the large additions 
which she has been the means of making to the wealth of 
England and the happiness of the world at large. Tlicrp is. 
one subject now exciting extraordinary attention in comn*er- 
cial circles, in which wc know the enlightened merchants of 
this town have for some time felt a high degree of interest. 
We mean the establishment of a regular and permanent 
system of steam communication between this country and 
India. In India the feeling on the subject is intense, and 
wc are persuaded that the people of that country will not 
long have to complain of any want of sympathy in ours. 

More than two years since, a Parliamentary Committee, 
recommended the establishment of a regular communication 
by way of the Red Sea, the expense to be jointly defrayed by 
the British Government and the East India Company. The 
Resolution of the committees has slept, as Parliamentary 
resolves often do, and if the two committees at each end of 
the line do not conspire to rouse it, the sleep will, probably, 
be eternal. The people of -India are doing their duty. 
They have transmitted petitions to both houses of Parlia- 
ment, and memorials to the Board of Control, and the Court, 
of Directors, embodying their views, arid sustaining them by 
financial statements, which place the practicability of esta- 
blishing the desired communication beyond doubt. It be- 
comes the duty of the British public to express their opinion 
with equal earnestness, and if this be done, the result will not 
long be doubtful. 

Of the extent and importance of our Indian interests we 
cannot trust ourselves to say anything, because it would be 
impossible in our brief space to give even a superficial sketch 
of them ; but we may ask, is it not a remarkable fact that, 
while it has been deemed necessary to extend the benefit of 
regular Steam communication to so paltry a dependency as 
the Ionian Islands, the vast territory of India, with its my- 
riad population, should have been regarded as unworthy of 
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the same accommodation. It seem quite impossible to sup- Extracts from 
pose that the good sense of the British people should suffer p^gj.g Cial 
such a reproach to the country to continue. They must 
■exert themselves to get rid of it. We know the opinion of 
. tl^ best informed members of the mercantile community of 
Liverpool, and we doubt not they will feel that the time is 
now come to speak with freedom and act with decision. 

(From the Manchester Guardian) 

TO TIIC KDITOR. 

Sir, — There are subjects intimately connected with the 
prosperity of the great manufacturing* interests of this coun- 
try, which appear for a time to excite a degree of interest 
corresponding with their importance, and then become sud- 
denly and unaccountably neglected. Among them is one, 
which, from its position two years ago, ought not at this 
time to be a subject of discussion. 1 mean a permanent 
system of Steam Communication between England and In- 
dia. I, for one, watched the Parliamentary inquiry in 18.54, 
with deep interest, and am ready to bear testimony to the 
patience and impartiality with which it was conducted. The 
Committee, after a very full investigation of the question in 
all its hearings, reported that “ it is expedient that mea- 
sures should be immediately taken for the regular establish- 
ment of Steam Communication from India by the Red Sea.” 

Here the duty of the Committee ended. They had exa- 
mined and reported not only in favour of Steam Communi- 
cation generally, but in favour of a certain line. But what 
has been done in consequence? Nothing, — or at least no- 
thing to the purpose, which is practically the same thing. 

The Committee reported in favour of one route ; and all that 
has been done has been to expend a large sum of money in 
experiments upon a less promising one. I should be sorry 
to speak disparagingly either of the promoters of the Eu- 
phrates expedition, or of the brave and enterprizing* men 
who have been employed in it, but with every wish to do 
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them justice, I am compelled, as a practical man, to ask cui 
bono ? What has been done, and what is likely to be done? 
Some addition may have been made to our knowledge, — it 
may be something to know that the route is impracticable 
nstead of merely suspecting so; but this knowledge is/ 
hardly worth so many thousand pounds. 1 must again 
assert my respect for all parties engaged in the expedition, 
and I have the same feeling for the adventurers into the 
Arctic regions; but no sensible man expects to establish a 
communication with India by either of these projects. Is it 
not strange that, while so much has been spent in trying 
to do that which cannot be done, not sixpence of the public 
money should be forthcoming in behalf of that which can. 

This has not arisen from any apathy in the Indian com- 
munity. Their desire for Steam Communication is intense, 
and they have expressed it in a manner perfectly astonishing 
when viewed with reference to the usual dead calm of Indian 
society. Their appeals in favour of the establishment of 
regular Steam Communication have been ardent and unre- 
mitting. The late Governor-General cordially joined in the 
wishes of the public, and recorded his deliberate conviction 
that the Steam Communication with India was “ an advan- 
tage so great in all its direct and indirect consciences,” 
that 44 it would be cheaply bought at any price.” In this 
opinion, all who are acquainted with the subject, will agree. 

Now, after all these fair appearances, here we are nearly 
where we were years ago. It. is true that, some desultory 
movements have taken place, some voyages have been per- 
formed, and their result lias been to show the value of Steam 
Communication, and confirm previous impressions of its ne- 
cessity and practicability. But no one can calculate upon 
the continuance of these attempts: what is wanted, is a sys- 
tem placed upon a fixed and durable basis. Lord William 
Bentinck, in the same minute from which his opinion on the 
question has been already quoted, said, and said truly, that 
44 permanent communication can only be qpxccuted by the 
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Government, or l»y the merchants of England interested in Kxtrmrts from 
llie trade to India and China.” The question now is, who papers!” 1 * 
will do it? Will one of the parties above named undertake 
it, or will they unite in the great object ? 1 am sure that it is 

one well worthy the interference of Government, ami that a 
portion of the funds of India could not be more beneficially 
appropriated. 1 mean beneficially for India as well as Eng- 
land, for, otherwise, 1 admit, sueh a step would not he justi- 
fiable. Rut India wants the means of developing her agri- 
cultural and rommereial capabilities, and this Steam Com- 
munication would he an important instrument in conveying. 

1 sincerely hope that the consciousness of this will yet have 
its effect, upon the ruling powers. 

Rut the second part, of the late Governor General’* sug- 
gestion is more within our own power. What will the mer- 
chants and traders of England do ? India is a vast field for 
the production of that raw produce, which in this country 
may be subjected more beneficially to the processes of ma- 
nufacturing art. India is now a consumer to a certain ex- 
tent, and may become so to an undeniable extent, of our 
great staple commodities, thus bringing an increase of 
wealth to our merchants, and putting bread into the mouths 
of our labourers. But it is not to India only that we arc to 
look for a market. Whoever has read Captain Burners 
Narrative (and all should read it who are interested in the 
welfare of their country) will be aware of the vast opening 
which Central Asia olf’ers for our manufactures. Other na- 
tions are furnishing those regions with goods which we could 
supply better and cheaper. Why should we suffer this ? 

Surely, with such a population as we have, depending for 
their very existence upon the prosperity of our manufactur- 
ing industry, we are not in a condition to say we have 
markets enough for our goods, and we want no more. Can 
we have too many ? Is it not most desirable that when one 
fails we should have others to resort to * lo us JVlanchestei 

U 
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people the possible importance of India is incalculable. Who 
can foretell how long our supply of cotton from America shall 
be uninterrupted ? The quantity of the cotton in India is, 
indeed, with few exceptions, inferior to that of the west, and* 
the distance increases the freight. But the quality will im- 
prove if attention be paid to the culture and packing, — and 
attention will be paid to these objects in proportion as our 
intercourse with India is extended. The expense of transit 
is a more serious matter; but in the event of any interruption 
in our relations with America, we shall find it very conve- 
nient to have a second string to our bow, even though it 
should be rather more expensive than the first. 

But it is principally as a consumer that India is valuable 
to us. Our fabrics are precisely the articles which the climate 
and the habits of the people require. We have done much 
to introduce them, and why should we hesitate to do a little 
more when our exertions would be repaid five hundred fold '< 
Do not let us sit down with a notion that we have nothing to 
do but to mind our men and our machinery. When we have 
means almost unlimited of manufacturing goods, it is surely 
of some importance to find means of selling them. India 
and Central Asia ofFer us markets; and steam communica- 
tion will teJd to make them available. If, then, we are 
worthy of the character which we have acquired, of intelli- 
gent and enlightened traders, wc shall do our utmost to pro- 
mote an object so intimately connected with our own interests. 

I do not mean that we, or the merchants and traders of 
Great Britain generally, should be expected to set in motion 
this great engine of improvement, without assistance from 
the government. But let us unite with the Indian public in 
invoking the authorities here to take such measures as may 
be necessary to ensure the required communication. Peti- 
tions to both houses of parliament have been numerously 
signed in all the presidencies of India, and forwarded in the 
hope of their presentation during the last session. This was 
.prevented by their not arriving in time ; they will, however, 
certainly be brought forward in the next session. Memorials 
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from llie same quarters have* also lu-en transmitted to the Extracts from 
Board of Control for the affairs of India, and to the Court of i»nper"?* aI 
Directors of the East India Company. These papers arc able 
and well reasoned, and what must particularly recommend 
"bo tli them and their object to men of business, they are ac- 
companied by statements and culcnlations, clearly demon- 
strating a fact which the parliamentary committee had anti- 
cipated — namely, that by proper management the expense 
may be very materially reduced. The main obstacle is thus, 
in a great degree, overcome, and surely minor difficulties 
ought not to be allowed to stand in the way. It is not to be 
supposed that the different brandies of the Indian govern- 
ment can be indifferent on a matter of so great importance, 
but they probably do not. feel justified in moving without 
some powerful expression of public opinion. That expres- 
sion, as far as one of the countries is concerned, is by no 
means equivocal. “ A voice” from India has reached us, 
indicating the wishes and expectations of its people, in a 
manner which cannot be misunderstood. Let the same 
course be pursued here, aud the object will be accomplished. 

Let every great commercial town do its part, and let our own 
set the example. We may wish for ever, without being a 
step nearer the realization of our wishes. Let us speak and 
act — temperately but vigorously, 

1 have confined myself to a homely and business-like view 
of the subject, because it is that to which my education and 
habits have led me, and to which I feel myself most compe- 
tent. I am not, however, insensible to the many moral and 
political advantages which are to be expected from the estab- 
lishment of steam communication with India. These, how- 
ever, 1 leave to be suggested by the mind of the reader, 
or to be pointed out by abler w r riters than myself. I make 
no pretensions to a higher character than that of a practical 
man of business, who tries to understand his own interest 
and that of the community to which he belong^! 

* I am, tVo., A Manufacturer. 


Nov. 20, 1*36. 



THE AUTHOR of this “ View of the present 
State of the Question of Steam Communication 
with India/’ would have been withheld by mo- 
tives of delicacy from attaching to it any an- 
nouncement of a personal nature, did he not feel 
that the establishment which he has raised with 
great labour and expense, was calculated to pro- 
mote the general accommodation of persons in- 
terested in India, an object to which many of the 
best years of his life have been devoted. This 
conviction, combined with the high testimonials 
of approbation with which his Establishment has 
been honoured, will, he trusts, be admitted as a 
valid excuse for thus drawing attention to its 
advantages, and referring for further information 
on this and other subjects connected with India, 
to his Offices , No* 8, St Martin s-pJace, Charing- 
ctoss ; and No. 1G, CornhilL 








